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Hymns from the Rigveda 


INTRODUCTION 


IS A LAOT and a people iatozicated with God. This is the imorcs- 
Sion of anyone who reads through the Hymns from the 

d^ugh the UpantsAadf to the arrival of Buddha in 563 B C 
Ihe ^du preoccupation with questions of the world soul and the 
individual ^ is so intense that at times it must seem oppressive to a 
^ spirunal ^ple. I doubt there is a nation on earth that equals the 
Hindm m religious emotional intensity except the Jews. It is therefore 
enofcly natural diat wc find the earliest acation of the Hindu spirit 
turned a form and passion very similar to the Psalms of the Gid 
Testament. 


M« Miiller has called the (r.> means •Verse” and red* means 

icnowledge, the title meaning “songs of spiritual knowledge") "the 
first ^rd spoken by the Aryan man.” The cover ten books and 
1,038 hymns. In point of antiquity, the earliest of the V^a/ probably 
went as far back as 1,500 or 1,200 B.C, covering eight centuries of do- 
wlo^cnt, during which they grew to thwr present form. Throughout 
this dcvelopr^t and down to presentHiay Hinduism, we see this pre¬ 
occupation With God and the mystic concepdon of the universe- Hindus 
are natural mystics, mysticism meaning a fbna of reli^on aiming at 
achwsvmg direct union with God. To achieve the umon of the individual 
soul (atmm) with the world soul (hahma) behind all things may be 
said to be the whole effort of the Vedic philosophy. 

In these Hymns one sees, at the very birth of this religious spirit, such 
utterances expre»ng an awakening of man’s soul and of wonder 
and doubt and mtellectual inquiry, in such charaetcrisdc fashion like 
something chat hies one.io the eye. It may sound frivolous yet pro- 
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foundly true, to say that Hindu intoxication with God began with the 
drink o£ the soma-juice, a fermented drink from the soma-planc, used in 
Vedic rituals. For, says the early Hindu poet: 

Not as a mote within the eye count the five tribes of men with me: 

Have I not drunk of soou'juice^ 

•nw! heavens and earth themselves have not grown equal to half of me: 

Have 1 not drunk of soma'juke ^ 

1 in my grandeur have surpassed the heavens and all this spacious earth: 

Have I not drunk of socna-juice? 

Aha I this spacious earth will I deposit cither here or there: 

Have 1 not drunk of soma>juice^ 

One of my Is in the sky: I let the other trail below: 

Have 1 not drunk of soma^jurce? 

The case for incoxicadon with God is therefore estab l is h ed. And readers 
may v?eU regard these Hymns as the first cocktail rips of the Hindu 
rehgious philosophy. 

■llic su^estion of similarity with the Psalms is inevitable, when one 
reads lin« like the following, in the able version by Ralph T. H. 
Griffith: 

Far from me, Vaiuna, remove all danger: accept me graciously, thou holy 
sovran. , 

Cast ofi, like cords that holda calf, my troubles: I am not even mine eychri s 

lord without thee. 

0 mighty Varuna, now and hereafter, even sa of old, will wc speak forth thy 
worship. 

For in thyself, invincible god, thy starutes ne’er to be moved as fixed as on 
a mountain. (To Varuna) 

Or listen to the first fervent cry of joy at the glories of the sunrise at 
dawn: 

Bright leader of glad sounds, our eyes behold her: splendid in hue she hath 
unclosed the portals. 

She, stirring up the world, hath shown us riches; Dawn hath awakened every 
living creature. 
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^ving sons all heroes, kino and horses, shimag upon the mao who 
bnngs oblations— 

These let the soma*presser gain when ending his glad songs louder chao the 
voices of Vayu. (To Dawn) 

Equally remiDiscent of the Psalms are the Hymns to Indm, the •fierce 
god": 

He who hath sminen, ere they knew their danger, with his hurled weapon 
many grievous sinners; 

Who pardons not bis boldness who provokes bin, who slays the Daayu, he, 
O men, is Indra. 

Even the heaven and eanh bow down before lum, before his very breath cbe 
mountains tremble. 

Known as the soroa'driAker, armed with thunder, who wields the bolt, he, 
O men, is Indra. (To Indra) 

And the sense of intellectual inquiry and doubt naturally followed the 
sense of wonder and worship: 

What was the tree, what wood in sooth produced it, from which they fash* 
ioned out the eanh end heaven P 

Ya thoughtful men inquire within your spirit whereon he stood when he 
established all things. (To Visvskarmto) 

Skepticism arose at the end of the “Song of Creation" s 
He, the first origin of this creation, whether he formed it all or did not 
form it, 

Whose eye controls this world in highest heaven, he verily knows it, or pe^ 
haps he knows not. 

And so on, until in the Hymn to Prajapati (the Creator), which Max 
Muller has entitled "To the Unknown god," the Vedic poet in tec 
successive verses asks the question, "What god shall we adore with 
our oblation?" 

1 notice among ceruin European students of Hinduism the constant 
insinuation of polytheism with a tone of reproach. That Hindu mono¬ 
theism developed in the Vfanishadt with the Vedanta belief in die One 
behind all things Is a minor point It is my belief that it is entirdy 
unimportant what god one worships, monotbdsdc or polytheistic; what 
is important is that belief should produce the true spirit of devotion in 
the life of the worshipper. In modern terms, what is important is Aat 
religion be "efficient,” that Is, that it produce results, and I may say thsi 
modern monotheism is less efficient than when men beUeved in the 
spirituality of trees and rocks, and mountains and rivers. 


Hymns from the Rigveda 

Translaud by Ralph /. H. Griffith 


TO INDRA* 

Tk])> even thi$ wis my resolve, to win e cow, to win a steed: 

Have 1 not drunk ol soma*juice? 

Like violent gusts of wind the draughts that I have drunk have lifted me: 
Have 2 not drunk of soroa'juice^ 

The draughts I drank have borne me up, as deet-foot horses dnw a Oar: 
Have I not drunk of soma^juice? 

The hymn hath reached me, like a cow who lows to meet her darling 
calf: 

Have I not drunk of soma«juiceP 

As a wright bends a chariot'Seat, so round my heart I bend the hymn: 
Have 1 not drunk of soma-juice? 

Not as a mote within the eye count the five tribes of men with me: 
Have 1 not drunk of soma-juice? 

The heavena and earth themselves have not grown equal to one half 
of me: 

Have I not drunk of soma*juice? 

^Tbe ftaiiflftal Oet? ei ibt Vedic He burli (biiadefbolo. 
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] in mj graQd«ur have surpassed the heavens and all xhis spacious earth: 
Have I nor drunk of soma'juice ^ 

Ahal this spa^oua earth will I deposit either here or there: 

Have 1 not dnink of soma'juice? 

In one short momcoc will I smite the earth in fury here or there: 

Have I not drunk of soma'juice? 

One of my flanks is in the sky; I let the other trail below: 

Have 1 not drunk of soma-juiced 

1, greatest of the cnii'hty oiies> am lifted to the firmament: 

Have I not drunk of soma-juiced 

I seek the worshipper's abode; obladon-bearer to the gods: 

Have 1 not drunk of soma*julced X, rrp) 


THE SONG OF CREATION 

Then was not nonexistent nor existent: there was no realm of air, no 
sky beyond it. 

Wbat covered in, and where? and what gave shelter? Was water there, 
un&thomed depth of water? 

Death was not then, nor was there aught immortal: no sign was there, 
the day’s and night’s divider. 

That one thing, breathless, breathed by its own nature: apart from it was 
nothing whatsoever. 

Darkness there was: at first concealed in darkness, this Ail was indU* 
criminated chaos. 

All that existed then was void and formless: by the great power of 
warmth vras born that unit. 

Thereafter rose desire in the beginning, Desire, the primal seed and germ 
of spirit. 

Sages who searched with their bean's chou^t discovered the existent’s 
kinship in the non-existent. 
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Transversely was their severing line cjwended: what was above it then, 
and what bdow itP 

There were begetters, there were mighty forces, free accion here and 
energy up yonder. 

Who verily knows and who can here declare it, whence it was born and 
whence comes this creation ? 

The gods are later than this world’s production. Who knows, then, 
whence it hrst came into being? 

He, the first origin of this creation, whether he formed it all or did not 
form it, 

Whose eye controls this world in highest heaven, he verily knows it, 
or perhaps he knows not. (i?ooit X, rap) 

TO PRAJAPATI* 

In the beginning rose Hiranyagarbha’ born only lord of all created 
beings. 

He and holdeth up this earth and heaven. What god shall we adore 
vdth cur oblation? 

Giver of vital breath, of power and vigour, he whose commandments all 
the gods acknowledger 

The lord of death, whose shade is life immortal. Whit god shall we adore 
with our oblation? 

Who by his grandeur hath become sole ruler of all the moving world 
diat breathes and slumbers: 

He who is lord of men and brd of cattle. What god shall we adore with 
our oblation? 

His, through his might, are these snow-covered mountains, and men call 
sea and RasI' his possession: 

His arms are these, his are these heavenly regions. Wbat god shall we 
adore with our obladoo? 

'Tbe Crescor, nilo of the BfdTene. 

* Hiraayagtfiit: the 

the mpihkel riTcr af tb< (intuuBOit. 
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By him the heavens are strong and earth is stcdfast> by him light’s realm 
and $ky-vault are supported: 

By him the regions in mid-air were measured. What god shall we adore 
with our oblation? 

To hirOf supported by his help, two armies embattled look with trem* 
bling in their spirit, 

When over them the risen sun is shining. What god shill we adore wth 
our oblation ? 

Whir rime the mighty waters came, containing the universal gerii\ 
producing Agni,' 

Thence sprang the god's one spirit Into being. What god shall we adore 
with our oblation? 

He in bis might surveyed the doods conuining productive force and 
generating worship* 

He is the god of gods, and none beside him. What god shall we adore 
wich our obiadoo? 

Ne'er may he harm us who is earth's begetter, nor he whose laws are 
sure, the heavens' creator, 

He who brought forth the great and lucid waters. What god shall we 
adore with our oblation ? 

Prajipaiit thou only comprehendcn all these created things, and none 
beside thee. 

Grant us our hearts' desire when we invoke thee: may we have store of 
riches in possession. (FpOi^ X, /ar) 


TOVABUNA* 

This laud of the self-radiant wise Aditya* shall be supreme o*er all that 
is in greacness. 

1 beg renown of Varuna the mighry, the god exceeding kind to him who 
worships. 

^ Tbe fod ci fire vtd UghL 

* Kio( of air and m. 

* Son ef Adib, Doth Vuuna and ihe Sun a/e Adityaa. 
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Having «toUed thee, Vanina, with thoughtful care may wc have high 

iortuBC in tbv scrvict. . , . 

gig ging thy ptLs like the fires at coming, day after day, of motnmgs 

rich in cattle. 

May we be in thy keeping, O thou leader, wide ruling Varuna, Lord of 

^Td^. for ever faithful, pardon us, gods, admit us to your 
friendship. 

He made them fiow, the Aditya, the susuiner: the rivets tun by Varuna's 

Th^tuT^iness, nor cease from flowing! swift have they flown 
like bir6 in air around us. 

Lc«e me from sin m from a band that binds me: may we swell, Vatuna, 

L^Imro^thte^i while f weave song, be severed, nor my work's sum, 
btiott the lime, be shattered. 

Par from me, Varuna, remove all danger: aceept me graciously, thou 

Ca^ofl!”liU'cords that hold a calf, my troubles: 1 am not even mine 
eyelid*! lord without thee. 

Strike us not. Vatuna. with those dread weapons which, Asuca, at thy 

biddine wound the sinnep. . 

ll us nft pass away from light to eaUe, Scattet, that we may live, the 

men who hate us. 

O mighty Varuna. now and heteafter. even as of old. will we speak forth 

Fo?hi™^riuvindble god, thy statutes ne’er to be moved are fixed as 
on i mountain. 

Move fat from me what sins I have committed: let me not suffer. King, 

Fu^'i^y fmmn mmains to dawn upon us; in these. O Vatuna, while 
we live direct u$. 
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t) King) whoever, be he friend or kinsman, hath ihreatened n>e af* 
frighted in my slumber— 

If any wolf or robber fain would barm us, therefrom, O Vanina, give 
thou US protection. 

May I not live, 0 Vanina, to witness my wealthy, liberal, dear friend’s 
destitution. 

King, may I never lack well-ordered riches. Loud may we speak with 
heroes in assembly, fL 

TO VARUNA 

Smo forth a. hymn sublime and solemn, grateful to glorious Vanina, 
imperie) ruler, 

Who hath struck out, like one who slays the victim, earth as a skin to 
spread in front of SQrya 

In the tree-tops the ah he hath extended, put milk in kine and vigorous 
speed in horses, 

Sec inullecc in hearts, fire in the waters, Sarya in heaven and Soma on 
the mountain. 

Varurva lets tlw big cask, opening downward, flow through the heaven 
and earth and air’s mid-region. 

Therewith the universe’s sovran waters earth as the shower of rain 
bedews the barley. 

When Varuna is fain for milk, he moistens the sky, the land, and earth 
CO her foundation. 

Then straight the mountains clothe them in the raincloud: the heroes, 
putting forth their vigour, loose them. 

I will dedare this mighty deed of magic, of glorious Varuna, the lord 
immortal, 

Who, standing in the firmament, hath meted the earth out with the sun 
as with a measure. 


'Tbe Sub Odd. 
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Kooe, verily, bach ever let or hindered this die most wise god’s mighty 
deed of magic, 

Whereby with all rh eir flood, the lucid rivers £11 not one sea wherein they 
pour their waters. 

If we have sinned against the man who loves us, have ever wronged a 
brother, friend, or comrade. 

The neighbour ever with us, or a stranger, O Varuna, remove from us 
the trespass. 

If we, as garacners cheat at play, have cheated, done wrong unwit¬ 
tingly or sinned of purpose, 

Case all these sins away like loosened fetters, and, Varuna, let us be thine 
own beloved, (5oo<^ V, 3^) 

TO VISVAKARMAN‘ 

Ha who sate down as Hotar^riesc/ the Rishi,* our father, offering up all 
things existing— 

He, seeking through his wish a great possession, cane among men on 
earth as archetypal. 

What was the place whereon he took his station? What was it that sup* 
ported him? How was it? 

Whence Visvakarman, seeing all, producing the earth, with mighty 
power disclosed the heavens. 

He who hath eyes on all sides round about him, a mouth on all sides, 
arms and feet on all sides, 

He, the sole god, producing earth and heaveo, weldeth them, with his 
arms as wings, together. 

What was the tree, what wood in sooth produced it, from which they 
fashioned out the earth and heaven? 

Ye thoughtful men inquire within your spirit whereon be stood when 
he established all things. 

*VtT*ikanTHfi k repraestol ca tlu bTino u ibe «nsce; et all thio^ anil ajvhiwct of 

ibe 

*The pnot who iDvoka tbe fodi to receive the o&noa** 

' A siiac M&bone. » (enn CDOfitOttlr UMd. 
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Thine highest, lowest, sacrificial natures and these thy midmost here, 
O Visvakar man, 

Teach thou thy friends at sacrifice, O Blessed, and come thyself, exalted, 
CO our worship. 

Bring thou thyself, eralted with obladon, O Vimkarman, earth and 
heaven to worship. 

Let other men around us live in folly: here let us have a rich and liberal 
patron. 

Let us invoke to-day, to aid our labour, the brd of speech, the thought- 
swift Visvakarinao, 

May he hear kindly all our invocations who gives all bliss for aid, whose 
works arc righteous. X, Si) 


TO INDRA 

Hr who, just born, chief god of lofty spirit by powtt and might became 
the gods' protector, 

Before whose breath through greatness of his valour the two worlds 
trembled, he, O men, is Indra. 

He who Juced fast and firm the earth that staggered, and set at rest the 
agitated mountains, 

Who measured out the air's wide middle region and gave the heaven 
support, he, men, is Indra. 

Who slew the dragon, freed the seven rivers, and drove the kine forth 
from the cave of Vala, 

Begat the fire between two stones, the spoiler in warrior’s bartle, he, 
O men, Is Indra. 

By whom this universe was made to tremble, who chased away the 
humbled brood of demons. 

Who, like a gambler gathering his winnings, seined the foe's riches, he, 
O men, is Indra. 
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Of whom, the tcnibk, they adi, Where is he? or verily they say of him, 

He is not r • 4. • i->_ 

He sweeps away, like birds, the foe’s possessions. Have farth m him, 

for he, O men, is Indra. 

Sdtrer to action of the poot and lowly, of priest, of suppUant who sings 

hU praises; , i 

Who, fair-faced, favours him who presses soma with smaes made ready, 

be, 0 men, is lodra, 

He under whose supreme control arc horse*, all chariot*, and ihe villages, 

He^wh^o^vc being to the sua and moroing, who leads the waters, he, 
O men, U Indra. 

To whom two armies cjy in close encounter, both eoeniies the stroager 

W^^^iwo invoke upon one chariot mounted, each for himself, he, 
0 ye men, i* Indra. 

Without whose help our people never eonqueri whom, hatcUng, they 

invoke to give them succour; ... , 

He of whom all thia world is hut the copy, who shakes thing* moveless, 

he, 0 men, is Indra. 

He who hath smitten, ere they knew their danger, with his hurled 

weapon many grievous sinners; .t 

Who ^rdon* W)t his boldness who provokes him, who day* the Dasyu, 

he, 0 men, is Indra. 

He who discovered in the fortieth autumn Sambara as he dwelt among 

the mountains; , , i • l 

Who slew the dragon putting forth his vigour, the demon lying there, 

he, men, is India. 

Who with seven guiding reins, the bull, the m^hey, set free the seven 
great flood* to flow at pleasure; 

Who, chunder-armed, rent Rauhina' in when scaling heaven, he, 
O ye men, is Indra. 

’A dnnoa of dro(i*bt. 
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Even the beaven and earth bow down before him, before his very breadi 
the mountains tremble. 

Known as the soma*drioker» armed with thunder, who wields the bolt, 
he, O ye men, is India. 

Who aids with favour him who pours the soma and him who brewa it, 
sacrihcer, singer, 

Whom prayer exalts, and pouring forth of soma, and this our gift, be, 
O ye men, is Indra. 

Thou verity art fierce and true who sendest strength lo the man who 
brews and pours libation. 

So may we evermore, thy friends, O Indra, speak loudly to the synod 
with our heroes. II, /a) 


HYMN OF MAN 

A THOUSAND beads hath Purusha,* a thousand eyes, a thousand feet 
On every side pervading earth he fills a space ten fingers wide. 


This Furusha is all that yet hath been and all that is to be. 
The lord of immortality which waxes greater still by food. 


So mighty is hii greatness; yea, greater than this Is Purusha. 

All creatures are one-fourth of him, three-fourths eternal life in heaven. 

With chree-fburths Purusha went up: one-fourth of him again was here. 
Thence he strode out to every side over what eats not and what eats. 

From him Virij * was born; again Purusha from Viraj was born. 

As soon as he was bom he spread eastward and westward o*er the earth. 

* FurushM, embedied ipuic, nua penooified aad ^ origiail aooree 

of ^ uniww. (he p«nooRil sad life-giviag priaetpk in ell sednuted beio^. \t%udto 
« ikeumd, (bat tf inAamerable. he^df. ey«t, and feat. s$ beia^ ooe with ftll ereued life. 
4 ipQee tat fiigm adds; (he regiao of the bean of m&o. wherdn ibe w« luppoed 
u resde. Although u the uaiverul soul be perveds (be universe, ss the indivKbal Mid 
be is eodeecd In a space of narrow dineasba*. 

’ Ooe of (be sources of exbteoce. 
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WtcQ eods prcpafed the sacriiicc with Purusha as ihdi offci^g. 

Its oU TO spring the holy ^ was autumn; summer was the wood. 

They balmed as victim on the grass Purusha horn in ^hest time. 

With him the duties and all Sadhyas ‘ and Rishis sacrificed. 

From that great general sacrifice the dripping fat W8 gathered up. 

He farmed the creatures of the air, and animals both wild and lamc. 

From that great general sacrifice Richas and ^ma-hymns were heta: 
Therefrom were spells and charms produced; the Yajus had its birth 
from it 

From it were horses born, from it aU cattie «dth two rows of teeth: 
From it were generated kine, from it the goats and sheep were born. 

When they divided Purusha, how many portions did they 

What do iey call his moui, his arms? What do they call his thighs 

and feet? 


The Brahman* was his mouth, of both bis arms was the Rajanya* ^dc. 

tts thighs became the Vaisya,* from fas feet the Su^^ was produced. 

The mcon was gendered from his mind, and from bis eye the sun 


had 


iQ^'aid Agni from his mouth were born, aud Vayu ‘ from his breath. 

Forth from his navel came tnid.air; the sky was fashioned from his he^; 
Earth from his fcM, and from his ear the regions. Thus they formed the 
worlds 


Seven fendne-sticks had he, thrice seven layers of fuel were pmpared, 
When the gods, offering sacrifice, bound, as their victim, Purusha, 

*Cda<^ bABJI. 

•Tlw fixst«*te q 1 Brahmaa f«»W. 

*Tbe teceod cute Vingt. 

«Tbe third caste of tnders. 

* 1 ^ fourtb caste of Uboree. 

'GodofVTiod. 
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Gods, sacrificing, sacrificed the viciim: these were the earliest boly 

ordinances. • l o-jl 

The mighty ones attained the height of heaven, there where the hadhyas, 

gods o£ old, are dwelling. (Boo^ X, 50) 


TO UBEXALITY 


The gods have not ordained hunger to be our death; even to the weiU 
fed man comes death in varied shape. 

The riches of the liberal never waste away, while he who will not give 
finds none to comfort him. 

The man with food in store who, when ihe needy comes .in miserable 
case begging for bread to eat, 

Hardens his heart against him—even when of old he did him service- 
finds not one to comfort him. 


Bounteous U he who gives unto the be^ who comes to him in want 

of food and feeble. . , ^ i.* - 

Success attends him in the shout of battle. He makes a friend of him m 

future troubles. 

No friend is he who to his friend and comrade who comes imploring 

food, will offer nothing. , . i 

Let him depart~no home is that to rest in-ond rather seek a stranger 

to support him. 

Let the rich satisfy the poor implorer. and bend his eye upon a longer 

RiSm'mme now to one, now to another, and bke the wheels of ors 
are ever rolling. 

Tho fooUsh man wins food with fruitless labour; that food-I speak the 

him. All gudt is he who eats 

with no partaker. 
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Theplough^arts plou^icg make the food that feeds us, and with its 
feet cuts through the path it follows. 

Better the speaking than the silent Brahman j the liberal friend out¬ 
values who giTes not 

He with one foot hath far outrun the biped, and the iw<v£ootcd catches 
the three-footei 

FouT'fooied creatures come when bipeds call them, and stand and look 
where Eve are met together. 

The arc both alike: their labour differs. The yield of sister mikh- 
kine is unequal. 

Twins even differ in their strength and vigour: two, even kinsmen, differ 
in their bounty, (floo^ X, T17) 


TO FAITH 

By faith i$ Agni kindlei through faith is oblation offered up- 
We celebrate with praises faith upon the height of happiness. 

Bless thou the man who gives, O Faith; Faith, bless the man who fain 
would givc- 

thou the liberal worshippers; bless thou the word that I have said. 

Even as the deities maintained faith in the mighty Asuras,* 

So make this uticred vsdsh of mine true for the liberal worshippers. 

Guarded by Vayu, gods and men who sacrifice draw near to faith- 
Man winneth faith by yearnings of the heart, and opulence by faith. 

Faith in the early morning, Faith at noonday wiQ we invocate, 

Faith at the setting of the sun. O Faith, endow us with bcliei 

(Boo^ X, 151) 


‘Primeval Aryan £od», law bslisVBd u deirons working agaiiuc Cod. 
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TO NIGHT 

With all h«r eyes the goddess Night looks £orth approaching many a 
spot: 

She hath put all her glories on. 

Immortal, she hath hlled the waste, the goddess hath filled height an^ 
depth: 

She conquers darkness with her light 

The goddess as she comes hath set the Dawn her sister in her place: 
And then the darkness vanishes. 

So favour us this night, O thou whose pathways we have visited 
As birds their nest upon the tree. 

The villagers have sought their homeS) and all that walks and all that 
flies, 

Even the falcons fain for prey. 

Keep oiT the she-wolf and the wolf; O Urmya,* keep the thief away; 
Easy be thou for us to pass. 

Clearly hath she come nigh to me who decks the dark with richest hues: 
O morning, cancel it like debts. 

These have 1 brought to thee like kine. 0 Night, thou child of heaven, 
acc^t 

This laud as for a conqueror. X. ray) 


I TO DAWN 

^ This light is come, amid all lights the fairest; born is the brilliant, far* 
i extending brightness. 

I Night, sent away for Savitar"$’ upri^g, hath yielded up a birthplace 
i for the morning. 

^ ' E^ndiei for **Mght** peraoeUic^. 

* Saviur: th« sua, die IU«*gi«e. 
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The fair, the bright is come with her white ofisprmg; to her the dark 
one hath resigned her dwelling. 

Aiia, immortal, following each other, changing their colours, both the 
heavena move onward* 

Common, unending ia the aisiem’ pathway: uught by the gods, alter¬ 
nately they travel. 

Fair-formed, of different hues and y« one-minded, Night and Dawn 
clash not, neither do they tarry. 

Bright leader of glad sounds, our eyes behold her: splendid in hue she 
hath unclosed the portals. 

She, stirring up the world, hath shown us riches: Dawn hath awakened 
every living creature. 

Rich Dawn, she sets afoot the coiled-up sleeper, one for enjoyment, one 
for wealth or worship, 

Those who saw little for extended vision: all living creatures hath the 
Dawn awakened. 

One to high sway, one to exalted glory, one to pursue his gain and one 
his labourj 

All to regard their different vocations, aU moving creatures hath the 
Dawn awakened. 

We sec her there, the child of heaven, apparent, the young maid, flushing 
in her shining raiment. 

Thou sovran lady of all earthly treasure, flush on us here, auspicious 
Dawn, this morning. 

She, first of endless morns to come hereafter, follows the path of morns 
that have departed. 

Dawn, at her rising, urges forth the living: him who is dead she wakes 
not from his slumber. 

As thou, Dawn, hast caused Agni to be kindled, and with the sun’s eye 
hast revealed creation. 

And hast awakened men to offer worship, thou hast pcrfoimcd, for 
gods, a noble service. 
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How long a time, and they <^^11 be together.—Dawns that have shone 
and dawns to shine hereafter ? 

She yearns £oi former dawns with eager longing, and goes forth gladly 
shining with the others* 

Gone are the men who In the days before us looked on the rising of the 
earlier morning. 

We, we the living, now behold her brightness, and they come nigh who 
g hall hereafter see her. 

Foe-chaser, bom of Law, the law’s protectress, joy-^ver, waker of all 
pleasant voices, 

Auspicious, bringing food for gods' enjoyment, shine on us here, most 
bright, O Dawn, this morning. 

From days eternal hath Dawn shone, the goddess, and shows this %bt 
to-day, endowed with riches. 

So will she shine on days to comcj immortal she moves on in her own 
strength, undecaying. 

In the sky’s borders hath she shone in splendour: the goddess hath 
thrown off the veil of darkness. 

Awakening the world with purple horses, on her well-harncssed chariot 
E>awn approaches. 

Bringing all life-sustaining blessings with her, showing herself, she 
sends forth brilHant lustre. 

Last of the countless mornings that have vanished, first of bright morns 
to come bath Dawn arisen. 

AriscI the breath, the life, again hath reached us: darkness hath passed 
away, and light approacheih- 

She for the sun hath left a path to travel: we have arrived where men 
prolong existence. 

Singing the praises of refulgent mornings with his hymn’s web, the 
priest, the poet, rises. 

Shine then to-day, rich maid, on him who lauds thee, shine down on us 

. the gift of life and offspring. 
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Dawm giving jo&s all heroes, kine and horses, shining upon the man 
who brings obUuoiu— 

These let the soma-presser gala when ending his glad songs louder chan 
the voice of \^yu. 

Mother of gods, Adid*s form of glory, ensign of sacrifice, shine forth 
exalted. 

Rise up, bestowing praise on our devotion: all'bounc^us, make us chief 
among the people. 

Whatever splendid wealth the dawns bring with them to bless the man 
who offers praise and worship. 

Even that may Mitra, Varuna vouchsafe us, and ^iti^ and Sisdhu,* 
earth and heaven, I, //^) 

Id/uuk. 

* Tbe Indui, w inf jrui river. 



The Upanishads 


INTRODUCTION 

Schopenhauer is csedited co have read a Latin cranslatlcm ot a Persian 
translation of the Uftontshadf, winch InAueaced his philosophic specula¬ 
tions about the world as will and as idea, and I trust many Eaglish 
readers hear of the Upanishads in connection with Schopenhauer, if not 
with Emerson. The age o£ '‘Brahmin” transcendentalism has passed, 
yet W- B. Yeats, Geoige Russell and a number of contemporary poets 
seem to entertain a curiosity about what is contained in the mystic* 
metaphysical view of man and God and the universe in the Upanishads* 
When one comes to read the Upanishads themselves, many may have 
been repelled by what Yeats calls the "polyglot, hyphenated, latinised, 
muddi^ muddle of distortion chat froae belid” in some of the scholarly 
translations. Furthermore, the Upanishads, being the earliest specula- 
dons about the universe and encasing some very naive dogmatizatloQS 
as well as later and more mature developments, arc often not easy co 
follow or enjoy, made worse by commentaries by scholars, who help 
to split the hair, not yet split £ne enough by the forest sages of ancient 
India. A discriminating selection is therefore necessary. Personally I 
have been kept away from many of the world’s masterpieces because in 
my young days I happened to stumble upon some bad edition or trans- 
ladon of a certain work- 

The Upanishads are believed to have been mostly written before the 
time of Buddha, although some (the last five in the present selection) • 
might be as late as i^oo B.C. Tliey represented die development ot 

' 5<e Y«an* Pr^ce ko The Ten Priteipel VpeaUheds which he h«^ to tnfiilau b 
colUbonooa with A Hiftdu icbolac Shree Furol^Swami CMKmtllAO, IP37). 
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probably three or four ceatuhes^ and this fact e):p]aina why the di^- 
CQt Upaniihadf are of uneven value to the modern reader. Compare, 
for instance, the Arst selection with the last to the present volume, and 
one can readily see the di^ereoce in language and thought. Ic may be 
surprising that the Upanuhads as a whole are regarded by the Hindus 
today as holy scriptures, which are still sung daily as a form of devo 
tion by the lurned Brahmans. Yet an analogy with the Old Testament 
should make the matter clear. The fact that the books of the Old Tesca> 
ment present different views of Jahveh, now a tribal god, now a supreme 
ruler, now jealous and fierce with vengeance, and now benevolent, does 
not make any difference to the average believer in Chrisdanicy. The 
modern Christian who believes God is the Father of all mankirtd still 
finds it possible to enjoy the story o£ Joshua who prayed to God to stay 
the sun in order to elbw him time to annihilate the enemy. 

The Upanifhadf are strictly speaking the speculations of the Indian 
forest sages about the world system, and therefore quite different from 
the Hymns of the Jb'gc'cdd. **11 is this brooding on the meaning of 
esdstence which distinguishes the spirit of the Hymns from the XJpanU 
/hadf!' says Tagore. The entire coUecdon bruthes the spirit of a 
troubled inquiry into the problems of the reality, the individual soul and 
the world soul behind the phenomena. What is the Ultimate Self, the 
Atman? What is the spirit of the universe, the Brahman? What is 
mind and what is matter, and what is that personality behind our con* 
sciousness, the Furusha? Firtally, what is God? Is he transcendent or 
immanent? The Sankhya philosophers believed that the world consists 
of two principles, souls and the material world, the Prci{riH, or Nature, 
while the V^aota philosophers believed in one all-comprising unity. 
Out of such debates in the forest grew these books. These questions are 
vexing in their very nature, whether to the ancient or to the better- 
equipped modern nun. Two important conclusions are: first, that the 
ultimate reality, or Brahman, is incomprehensible and surpasses all un¬ 
derstanding. “And he (the Atman) can only be described as no, no I” 
Tbe second result, the most important discovery, is chat the individual 
soul, Of Self, within is identical with the soul without, and that by 
discovering this real Sel^ man achieves freedom and emancipation from 
Mara, or the illusions. Still, as Tagore rightly points out, the whole 
approach is too intellectual, and the &al consummation of Vedic philos* 
is CO be found in Bhagawtd-Cita, wrinen perhaps two centuries 
later, when an ardent devotion to a personal God took ^e place of these 
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bairen speoilarions. According to Buddhist records, there were « many 
as sixiy-thrce confusing schools of philosophy at the lime o£ Buddha 
(5^3“4^3 B.C.), which explained Buddha’s revolt at their fudle reason¬ 
ings and riiualiscn. Buddha came as a giant, and attacked the same prob¬ 
lem from a human approach, and preached the fourfold truth: chat 
there is human sulTeting, that there is a cause for this suSering, that 
there is an escape^ and t^t his teachings of emandpadon from illusions 
and senses and desires constitute that escape. Against that Brahmanic 
background, Buddhism had an austere clarity of method and goal, but 
as will be seen from the Uponishads, it was from this soil that Buddha’s 
teachings naturally grew. 

It is the “troid)led intensity” of man’s search after the soul and its 
moral earnestness that seems to constitute the value and significance of 
the Vpanisfutds. Nor can it be said that the final message of the 
Upanishads can be ignored even today: 

"Only when men shall roll up the sky like a hide, will them be an cod to 
misery, unless God has first been known.” 

—TAe SvtiSspaUtra Vpanuhad 






The Upanishads 

Translated by F. 'Max Muller 


THE STORY OF THE CREATION* 

1 }) THS BficiKKTNG this was Self alone, m (he shape of a person (Purwha). 
He looking round saw nothing but his Self. He first said, *Thls is T; 
therefore be became I by nam^. Therefore even now, if a man is asked, 
he first says, This is I,’ and then pronounces the other name which he 
may have. And because before ail this, he burnt down all evils, there¬ 
fore he was a person. Verily he who knows this, burns down everyone 
who tries to be before him. 

He feared, and therefore anyone who b lonely fears. He thought; *As 
there is nothing but myaelf, why should I fear?’ Thence his fear passed 
away. For what ^uld he have feared? Verily fear arises from a second 
only. 

But he felt no delighL Therefore a man who Is lonely feels no delight. 
He wished for a second. He was so large as man and wife cogetW. 
He then made thb his Self to fall in two and (hence arose husband and 
wife. Thcrefote Yajnavalkya swd: 'Wc two ate thus (each of us) like 
half a shell.’ Therefore the void which was there, Is filled by the wife. 
He embraced her, and men were born. 

She thought, How can he embrace me, after having produced me 
from himself? I shall hide myself.* 

She (hen became a cow, the other became a bull and en^raced her, 
and hence cows were born. The one became a mare, the <xhtr a stalUon; 


^Tlut curious sni niter crude $a>ey of die creadoa coBOlas iKvetbelcu uuny gennuat 
ideas of Hiodiritm. 
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rhc one a male ass, the other a female ass. He embraced her, and hence 
onC'hoofed aoimab were born. The one became a sh^goat, the ocher a 
he*goat5 the one became a ewe, the other a ram. He embraced her, and 
hence goats and sheep were born. And thus he created everyching that 
exists in pairs, down to the ants. 

He knew, ‘1 indeed am this creation, for I created all this.’ Hence he 
became the aeation, and he who knows this lives in this his creadon. 

Next be thus produced fire by rubbing. From the mouth, as from 
the firc*holc, and from the hands he created fire. Therefore both the 
mouth and the bands arc inside widiouc hair, for the fire>hole is inside 
without hair. 

And when they say, 'Sacrifice to this or sacrifice to that god,’ each 
god is but his manifestadon, for he is all gods. 

Now, whatever there is moist, chat he created from seed; this is Soma. 
So far verily is this universe either food or eater. Soma indeed is food, 
Agni eater. This Is the highest creation of Brahman, when he created 
the gods from his better part, and when he, who was (then) mortal, 
created the immortals. Therefore it was the highest creation. Aod he 
who knows this, lives in this his highest creation. 

Now all this was then undevelop^ Ic became developed by form and 
name, so that one could say, ‘He, called so and so, is such a one.’ There¬ 
fore at present also all this is developed by name and form, so chat one 
can say, ‘He, called so and so, is such a one.* 

He (Brahman or the Self) entered thither, to the very dps of the 
finger-nails, as a razor might be fitted in a razor-case, or as fixe in a 
fire-place. 

He cannot be seen, for, in part only, when breathing, he is breach by 
name; when speaking, spee<^ by name; when sedng, eye by name; 
when hearing, car by name; when thinking, mind by name. All these 
are but the names of hb acts. And he who worships (regards) him as 
the one or the other, docs not know him, for he is apart from this (when 
qualified) by the one or the other (predicate). Let men worship him as 
Self, for in the self all these are old' This Self is the footstep of every¬ 
thing, for through it one knows everything. And as oue can find again 
by footsteps what was lost, thus he who knows this finds glory and praise. 

This, which is nearer to us chan anything, this Self, is dearer than a 
son, dearer chan wealth, dearer chan all else. 

'The Bnhmw '*SdP' is ahnoii wb4t we meao by tbe divine oaiore inviusent ia ouneira 
as weU as if) the eatenul wculd. 
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And if one were to say to one who declares another than the Self 
dear, that he will lose what is dear to him, very likely it would be sc. 
Let him worship the Self alone as dear. He who worships the Self alone 
as dear, the object of his love will never perish. 

Here they say: 'If men think that by knowledge of Brahman they 
will become everything^ what then did that Brahman know, from 
whence all this sprang?' 

Verily in the beginning this was Brahman, that Brahman knew (its) 
Self only, saying, 'I am Brahman.'" From it all this sprang. Thus, what¬ 
ever Deva was awakened (so as to know Brahman), he indeed became 
chat (Brahman); and the same with Rishis and men. The Rlshi 
Vamadeva saw and understood it, singing, '1 was Manu (moon), I was 
the sun." Therefore now also he who thus knows that be is Brahman, 
becomes all this, and even the Devas cannot prevent for he himself is 
dieir Sel£ 

Now if a mao worships another deity, thinking the deity is one and 
he another, be does not know. He is like a bea^ for the Devas. For 
verily, as many beasts nourish a man, thus does every man nouridi the 
Devas. If only one beast is taken away, it is not pleasant; bow much 
more when many arc taken! Therefore it is not pleasant to the Devas 
that men should know this. 

Verily in the beginning this was Brahman, one only. That being one, 
was not strong enough. It created still further the most escellenc 
Kshatra (power), viz. chose Kshatras (powers) among the Devas— 
Indra, Varuna, Soma, Rudra, Parjanya, Yama, Mrityu, Isana. Therefore 
there is oothiag beyond the Kshatca, and therefore at the Rljasuya sac¬ 
rifice the B^mana sits down below the Kshairiya. He confers that 
glory on the Kshacra alone. But Brahman is (nevertheless) the birth¬ 
place of the Kshacra. Therefore though a king i$ exalted, he sits down 
at the end (of the sacrifice) below the Brahman, as his birthplace. He 
who injures him, injures his own birthplace. He becomes worse, because 
he has injured one better than hicoself. 

He was not strong enough. He created the people, the classes of Devas 
which in their diHercnt Orders art called Vasus, Rudras, Adityas, Visve 
Devas, Maruts. 

He was not strong enough. He created the Sudra caste, as nourisher. 
This earth verily is Pushan (the nourisber); for the earth nourishes all 
this whatsoever. 

He was not strong enough. He created still further the most excellent 
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Law. Law is the K^haira (power) of the lOhacra, therefore there is 
oothing highe:.* than the Xaw. Thenceforth even a man. rules a 
stronger with the help of the X^w, as with the help of a king. Thus the 
Law is what is called the true. And if a man declares w^at is true, they 
say he declares the Law; and If he declares the Law> they say he declares 
what is true, Thxis both are the same. 

There are then this Brahman, Kshatra, Vis, and Sudra. Among the 
Devas that Brahman existed as fire only, among men as Brahmans, as 
Kshatriya through the (divine) K.shatriya, as Vaisya through the 
(divine) Vaisya, as Sudra ihrou^ the (divine) Sudra. Therefore people 
wish for their future state among the Devas through the sacrificial fire 
only; and among men through the Biahmana, for in these two forms 
did Brahman exist. 

Now if a man departs rhis life without having seen his true future 
life (in the Self), then that Self, not b^g known, does not receive and 
bless him, as if the Veda had not been read, or as if a good work had 
not been done. Nay, even if one who does not know that (Self), should 
perform here on earth some great holy work, it will perish for him in the 
cod, Z^t a man worship the Self only as his true state. If a man wor¬ 
ships the Self only as his true state, his work does not perish, for what 
ever be desires that he gets from that Self. 

Now verily this Self (of the ignorant man) is the world of all crea¬ 
tures. In so ^ as TOn sacrifices and pours out libadoos, he is the world 
of the Devas; in so far as he repeats the hymos, etc,, he Is the world 
of the Riahis; In so far as he offers cakes to the fathers and tries to obtain 
offspring, he is the world of the fathers; in so far as he gives shelter and 
food to men, he.is the world of men; in so far as he finds fodder and 
w^ter for the animals, he is the world of the animals; in so far as quadru¬ 
peds, birds, and even ants live In his houses, he is th^ world. And as 
everyone wishes his own world not to be injured, thus all beings wish 
that he who knows this should not be injured. Verily this is known and 
has been well reasoned. 

In the beginning this was Self alone, one only- He desired, ‘Let there 
be a wife me that I may have offspring, and let there be wealth for 
me that I may offer sacrifices.’ Verily this is the whole desire, and, even 
if wishing for more, he wotild not find in Therefore now also a lonely 
person desires, ‘Let there be a wife for me that I may have offspring 
and let there bt wealth for me that I may offer sacrifices.’ And so long 
as be dott not obtain cither of these things, he thinks he is incomplete. 
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Now his compleccDess (is made up M follows): miad is Self (hu^ 
hand); speech 6e wife; breath the child; the eye all wrldly wealth, 
for he finds ic with the eye; the ear hU dwine wealth, for he hears it 
with the ear. The body (atman) is his work, for with the body he works. 
This is the fivefold sacrifice, for fivefold is the animal, fiv^ld man, 
fivefold all this whatsoever. He who knows this, obiams all this. 

(From the Brihadaranyaha Upanishaa) 


THE SUBTLE ESSENCE* 

•As the bees, my sod. make honey by collecting the juices of distant 
trees, and reduce the juice bto one form- 
•And as these juices have no discrimination, so that they might My, 

I am the juice of this tree or that, in the same manner, my son, these 
creatares, when they have become merged in the True (^er in deep 
sleep or in death), know not that they are merged m the True. 

'Whatever th4e creatures are here, whether a lion, or a wolf, or a 
boar, or a worm, or a midge, or a gnat, or a mosquiro, that they become 

*^^w that^hich is that subtle essence, in it all that exists has its self. 
It U the True. It is the Self, and thou, O Svetakeru, art lU 
Tlcase, Sir, inform me still more,’ said the son. 

•Be it so, my child,' the father replied. 

•These rivers, my son, run, the eastern (like the Ganga) towd the 
east, the western (like the Sindhu) toward the west. They go from s« 
to sea. They become indeed sea. And as those rivers, when they are m 

the sea, do not know, I am this or that liver. 

•In the same manner, my son. all these creatures, when they have 
come back from the True, know not that they have come back from the 
True. Whatever these creatures are here, whether a lioi^ or a wolt, or a 
boar, or a worm, or a midge, or a goat, or a mosquito, that they become 

again and again. ie t * 

•TTiac which is that subtle essence, in it afi that exists has its scli It » 

the True. It is the Self, and thou, O Svetakeru, art iC 
•please, &r, inform me still more,’ said the son. 

‘Be it so, my child,' the father replied. 

»Tb« U the teachiog <J Wdilaka Anini w hi* *00 Stecaksw. 
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*I£ someone were lo strike at the root of this large tree here, it would 
bleed, but live. !£ he were to strike at its stem, it would bleed, but live. 
If he were to strike at its top, it would bleed, but Uve, Pervaded by the 
living Self that tree stands £rtQ, drinking in Its nourishment and it~ 
jolcing; 

‘But if the Imng Self leaves one of its branches, that branch withers; 
if it leaves a second, that branch withers; if it leaves a third, that branch 
withers. If it leaves the whole tree, the whole tree withers. In exactly 
the same manner, my sod, know this.* Thus he spoke: 

This body ind«d withers and dies when the living Self has left it; 
the living Self dies not 

That which is that subtle essence, in it all that adsts has its self. It is 
the Self, and thou, Svetaketu, art it.' 

'Please, Sir, inform me still more,’ said the son. 

‘Be it so, my child,* the father replicd, 

‘Fetch me from thence a fruit of the nyagrodha tree,’ 

'Here is one, Sir.’ 

‘Break it.’ 

^t is broken, Sir.* 

'What do you see there?* 

‘These seeds, almost iofinltesunal.' 

'Br^ one of them.* 

'It is broken, Sir.’ 

‘What do you see there?’ 

‘Not anything, Sir.’ 

The father said: ‘My son, that subtle essence whidi you do not per¬ 
ceive there, of that very essence this great nyagrodha tree exists, 

‘Believe it, my son. That which is the subtle essence, in it all that 
exists has its self. It is the True. It is the Self, and thou, O Svetaketu, 

an it.’ 

Tlease, Sir, inform me still more,’ said the sod. 

‘Be it so. my child,* the father replied. 

Tlacc this salt in water, and then wait on me in the morning.’ 

The son did as he was commanded. 

The father said to him: 'Bring me the salt, vrhich you pUced m the 

water last night.’ ^ , , 

The son having looked for it, found it not, for, of course, it was melted. 
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The father said: *Ta$te it from the surface of the water. How is itp’ 
The son replied: It is salt/ 

Taste it frora the middle, How is k?’ 

The son replied: ‘It is sale* 

Taste it from the bottom. How is it?’ 

The son replied: 'It is salt/ 

The father said: *Thiow it away and then wait on me/ 

He did so; but salt exists for ever. 

Then the father said: 'Here also, in this body, forsooth, you do not 
perceive tbe Tru^ my son; but there indeed it is. 

That which is subtle essence, in it all that exists has its self. It is 
the True. It U the Self, and thou, Svetaketu, art it/ 

'Please, Sir, inform me still more,' said the son. 

*£e it so, my child,' tbe father replied. 

(^Prom the CkhSnd&gya VpanishaS) 

THE TRUE BRAHMAN 

AH this is Brahman. Let a man meditate on chat visible world as 
beginning, ending, and breathing in it 
Now man is a creature of will. According to what bis ^dll is in this 
world, so will he be when he has departed this life. Let him therefore 
have this and belief: 

The ioteliigent, whose body is spirit, whose form is light, whose 
thoughts are tru^ whose nature is like ether, from whom all works, ail 
desires, all sweet odours and tastes proceed; he who embraces ail this, 
who never speaks, and is never surprised, 

He is my self within the heart, smaller than a com of rice^ smaller 
chan a com of barley, smaller chan a mustard seed, smaller than a 
canary seed or the kernel of a canary seed. He also is my self ndchin the 
heart, greater than the earth, greater than the sky, greater than heaven, 
greater chan all these worlds. 

He from whom ail works, all desires, all sweet odoitf s and tastes prey 
ceed, who embraces all this, who never speaks and who is never sur¬ 
prised, he, my self within the heart, is that Brahman. When 1 shall have 
departed from hence, I shall obtain that Self. He who has this faith 
has no doubt; thus said ^ndilya,’ yea, thus he said. 

(Front the Chhandogya Upanithad) 

«^pCBr is £requ«ady euoud at tbe SSAdiIrS'VviyA. 
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EMANCIPATION 

Hari, Om. There this dcy o£ Brihman (the body), Eod in it the 
palace, the small lotus of the heart, and in it that small ether. Now 
what exists 'mthin that small ether, that is to be sought for, that is to be 
understood. 

And if they should say to him: ‘Now with regard to that dty of 
Brahman, and the palace in i^ i.e. the small lotus of the heart, and the 
small ether within the heart, what is there within it that deserves co 
be sought for, or that is to be understood?' 

Then be should say: ‘As large as this ether is, so large is that ether 
within the heart. Both heaven and earth are contained within It, both 
fire and air, both sun and moon, both lightning and scarsj and whatever 
there is of him here in the world, and whatever is not, all that is con^ 
talned within it.' 

And if they should say to him: ‘If everything that exists is contained 
in that dty Brahman, all beings and all desires, then what is left of 
it, when old age reaches it and scatters it, or when it falls to pieces?’ 

Then he should say: *By the old age of the body, the ether does 
not age ^ by the death of the body, die ether is not killed, lhac is the 
true Brahma-city. In it all desires are contained. It is the Self, free from 
sin, free from old age, from death and giie^ from hunger and thirst, 
which desires nothing but what it ought to desire, and imagines nothing 
but what it ought to imagine. How as here on earth people follow as 
they are commanded, and depend on the object which they are attached 
to, be it a country or a piece of land, 

‘And as here on earth, whatever has been ao^uired by exertion per¬ 
ishes, so perishes whatever is acquired for the next world by sacrifices 
and other good actions perform^ on earth. Those who d^ait from 
hence without having discovered the Self and those true desires, for 
them there is no freedom in all the worlds. But those who depart from 
hence, after having discovered the Self and those true desires, for them 
there is freedom io all the worlds, 

(Prom the Chhandogya Vpttnishad) 
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THE CONQUEST OF DEATH 
I 

VxjAssimsA, dcsirom of heavenly rewards, surrendered at a sacrifice 
all that be possessed. He had a son of the name of Nachikecas. 

When the promised presems were b^g given (to the priests), faith 
entered into Ae hean of Nacihketas, who was sdll a boy, and he thought: 

'Unblessed, surely, are the worlds to which a man goes by giving cows 
which have drunk water, eaten hay, given their milk, and arc barren.’ 

He (knowii^ that his father bad promised to pve up all that he 
possess^, and therefore his son also) said to his father: '£^ar father, to 
whom wilt thou give me?* 

He said it a second and a third time. Then the father replied: 

‘I shall give thee unto Death.’ 

(The father, having once said so, though in haste, had to be true to 
his word and to sacrifice his son.) 

The son said: ‘I go as the first, at the head of many (who have still 
to die); 1 go in the midst of many (who arc now dying). What wdll be 
the work of Yama ‘ which today he has to do unto me? 

‘Look back how it was with those who came before, look forward 
how it will be with those who come hereafter. A morul ripens like 
com, like corn he springs up again.' 

(Nachiketas enters into the ^xde of Yama Vaivasvaca, and there is 
no one to receive him- Thereupon one of the attendants of Yama is 
supposed to say:) 

'Fire enters into the houses, when a Brahmana enters as a guest. That 
fire is quenched by this peacc-ofiering—bring water, O Vaivasvatal 

'A Brahmana that dwells in the house of a foolish man without re¬ 
ceiving food to cat, destroys his hopes and expectadoos, his possessions, 
his righteousness, his saaed and his good duds, and all bis sons and 
oattle.’ 

(Yama, returning to his house after an absence of three nights, during 
which time Nachiketas had received no hospitality from him, says:) 

*0 Brahmana, as thou, a venerable guest, hast dwelt in my house three 
nights without eating, therefom choose now three boons. Had to thee! 
and welfare to me)' 

^ Tbe King o£ Death. 
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Nachiketas said: ‘0 Death, as the first o£ the three hooDS I choose 
that Gautama^ my father, be padHed, kind, and free from anger cowards 
me; and chat he may koow me and greet me, when I shaJl have been 
dismissed by thee.** 

Yama said: ^Through my favour AuddaJaki Aruoi, thy father, will 
know thee, and be again towards thee as he was before, He shall sleep 
peacefully through the night, and free from auger, after having seen 
thee freed from the mouth of death/ 

Nachiketas said s ‘In the heaven-world there is no fear; thou art not 
there, O Death, and no one is afraid on account of old age. Leaving 
behind both hunger and thirst, and out of the reach of sorrow, all 
rejoice in the world of heaven. 

'Thou knowesc, O Death, the fire*5acrjfice which leads us to heaven; 
tell it to me, for I am full of faith. Those who live in the heaven-world 
reach immortality—this I ask as my second boon.* 

Yama said: *I tell it ihe^ learn it from me, and when thou under- 
suftdest that fire-sacrifice which leads to heaven, know, O Nachikeus, 
that it is the attainment of the endless worlds, and their firm support, 
hidden in darkness.’ 

Yama then told him that fire-«acrifice, the beginning of all the worlds, 
and what bricks arc required for the altar, and how many, and how they 
are Co be placed. And Nachiketas repeated all as it had been cold to him. 
Then Mrityu, being pleased with him, said again: 

The generous, b^ng satisfied, said to him: ‘I give thee now another 
boon; that fire^crifice shall be named after thee, take also this many- 
coloured chain. 

‘He who has three times performed this hfichiketa rite, and has been 
united wch the three (father, mother, and teacher), and has performed 
the three dudes (study, sacrifice, almsgiving) overcomes birth and 
death. When be has learnt and understood this fire, which knows (or 
makes u$ know) all that is born of Brahman, which is venerable and 
divine, then he obtains everlasting peace. 

‘He who knows the three Nachikera fires, and knowng the three, piles 
up the I^chiketa sacrifice, be, having first thrown off the chains of 
death, rejoices in the world of heaven, beyond the rmch of grief. 

Tliis, O Nachiketas, is chy fire which leads to h^ven, and which 
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thou hast chosen as thy second boon. That fire aJl men will pfoclaim. 
Choose now» O Nachikeias, thy third boon.* 

Nachiketas said: ‘There is that doubt, when a man is dead—soroe 
saying, he is; others, he is not. This I should like to know, taught by 
thee; this U the third ol my boons.’ , .e t ■ 

Dttth said: ‘On this point even the gods haye doubted 6»merly; it 
is not easy w understand. That subject is subtle. Choose another boon, 
O Nachiketas, do not press me, and let me off that boon.' 

Nachiketas said: 'On this point even the gods have doubted indeed 
and thou, Death, hast declared it to be not easy to understand, and 
another teacher like thee is not to be fouad-surely no other boon is 

like unto this.’ , 

TV^^K said; 'Choose sons and grandsons who shall live a hunOrca 
years, herds of cattle, elephants, gold, and horses, Choose the wide 
abode of the earth, and live thyself as many harvests as thou desircst. 

•if you can think of any boon equal to that, choose wealth, and long 
life. Be king, Nachiketas, on the wide earth. 1 make thee the enjoycr 

o£ all desires. , , , . 

'Whatever dedres arc dificult to attain among mortals, ask tor them 
according to thy wish; these fair maidens with their chariow a^ 
musical instruments-such are indeed not to be obtained ^ 
waited 00 by them whom I give to thee, but do not ask me about dying. 

Nachiketas said: ‘These things last till to-morrow, O Death, for they 
wear out this v^ur of all the senses. Even the whole of life os short. 
Keep thou thy horses, keep dance and song for thyself. 

No man can be made happy by wealth. Shall wc possess wealth, when 
we see thee? Shall we Uve, as long as thou rulest? Only that boon which 

I have chosen is to be chosen by me. u • 

‘What mortal, slowly decaying here below, and knowing, after having 
approached them, the freedom from decay enjoyed by the xm^rtals, 
^^d dchght in a long life, after he has pondered on the pleasures 

which arise from beauty and love ? , , . 

No, that on which there is this doubt, O Death, tell us what there is 
in chat great hereafter. Nachiketas does^ not choose another boon but 
that which enters into the hidden world.' 
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Deatii said: ‘The good is one thing, ^ pleasant anoihorj thc« two, 
having different objects, chain a man. It is well with him who clings to 
the good; he who chooses the pleasant, misses his end. 

The good and plcaant approach man: the wise goes round about 
them and dUdnguishca them. Yea, the wise prefers the good to 
pleasant, but the fool chooses the pleasant through greed and avarice. 

‘Thou, O Nachikcias, after pondering all pleasures that arc or seern 
delightful, hast dismissed them aU- Thou hast not gone into the road 
that leadeth to wealth, in which many men perisL 
'Wide apart and leading to different points arc these two, ignorance, 
and what is hnowa as wisdom- I believe Nachiketas to be one who 
desires knowledge, for even many pleasures did not tear thee 
'Foob dwelling in darkness, wise in tbwr own conceit, and puM 
up with vain knowledge, go round and round, staging to and fro, 

like blind men led by the blind. i_.,j j i 

'The hereafter never rises before the eyes of the cardess chil^ dcludea 
by the delusion of wealth. ‘This is the world,” he thinks, “there » no 
o^er”—thus he falls again and again under my sway. 

'He (the Self) of whom many are not even able to hear, whtOT many, 
even when they hear of him, do not comprehend; wondcr^l is a 
when found, who is able to teach him (the Self); wonderful is he who 
comprehends him, when taught by an able teacher. 

‘That Self, when uught by an inferior man, is not easy to be known, 
even though often thought upon; unless it be taught by ano^r, there 
is no way to it, for it is inconceivably smaQer than what is small, 

•That doctrine is not to be obuined by argument, but wh^it is 
cUred by another, then, O dearest, it is easy to understand. Thou bast 
obtained it now; thou art truly a man of true resolve. May we have 

■‘"NSiS: “ii.. wk.. i. i. 

for that Mcraal is not obtained by things which are not cretn^, IW 
the Nachiketa fitwacrifice has been laid by roe Rest; then, by means 

of transient things, I have obtained what is not transient. 

Yaroa said; iLugb thou hadst seen the fultoent of all ^ 

foundation of the wtld, the endless rewards of go^ deeds, 
where there is no fear, that which is magmfied by praise, the wide 
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abode, ihe rest, y« beiDg wise tbou hast with firm resolve dismissed it 

^ThVkDowiDg Self is not born, it dies not; it sprang from nothing, 
nothing sprang from it. The Andcnt is unborn, eternal, cverlasung; he 

is not killed, though the body is killed. ^ , , , . , , 

•If the killer thinks that he kills, if the killed thinks that he is k^c^ 
they do not understand; for this one docs not kill, is that one kQlcd, 
*Thc Self, smaller than small, greater than great, is hidden in the heart 
of that creature. A man who is free from desires and free from grief, sees 
the majesty of the Self by the grace of the Creator. 

‘Though sitting soil, he walks far; though lying down, be ^ evciy- 
where. Who, save myself, is able to know that God who rejwces and 

rejoices not? , , . 

‘The wise who knows the Self as bodiless wjthm the bodies, as 
unchanging among chan^g things, as great and omnipresent, docs 

never grieve. . , „ 

'That Self cannot be gained by the Veda, nor by understanding, nor 
by much learning. He whom the Self chooses, by him the Self can be 
gained The Self chooses his body as his own. 

‘But be who has not first turned away from his wickedness, who « not 
tranquil, and subdued, or whose mind is not at rest, he can never obtain 

the Self even by knowledge. , ^ , 

'Who then knows where He is, He to whom the Bra^ans and 
Ksbatriyas are (as it were) but food, and death itself a condiment? 

(Prom ihc Kasha VfanishaS) 


THE ONE GOD 

Hie snarer who rules alone by his powers, who rules all the worlds 
by his powers, who is one and the same, while things arise and ciist— 
who know this are immortal. 

For there is one Rudra only, they do not allow a second, vidio rules 
all the worlds by Hs powers. He stands behind all persons, and after 
having created all worlds be, the protector, rolls it up at the end of 

^^81 one god, having his eyes, his face, his arms, and his feet in every 
place, when producing heaven and earth, forges them together with his 
arms and his wings. 

He, the creator and supporter of the gods, Rudra, the great seer, the 
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lord of all, he who formerly gave birth to Hiranyagathha, may he endow 
us with good thoughts. 

O Rudra, thou dweller ia the mountains, look upon us with that 
most blessed form of chine which inauspicious, not terrible, and reyeals no 

O lord of the moimcains, make lucky that arrow which thou, a dweller 
in the mountains, boldest ia thy hand to shoot. Do not hurt roan or 
beast! 

Those who know beyond this the High Brahman, the vast, hidden in 
the bodies of all creatures, and alone enveloping everything, as the Lord, 
they become immortal. 

1 know chat great person (purusha) of sunlike lustre beyond the 
darkness. A man who knows lUm truly, passes over death; there is no 
other path to go. 

This whole universe is filled by this person (purusha), to whom 
there is nothing superior, from whom there is nothing different, than 
whom there is nothing smaller or larger, who stands alone, fixed like 
a tree in the sky. 

That which is beyond this world is without form and without suner- 
ing. They who know it, become immortal, but others suffer pain indeed. 

That Bhagavat exists in the faces, the heads, the necks of all, he dwells 
in the cave (of the heart) of all beings, he is all-pervading, therefore he 
is the omnipresent Siva. 

That person ii the great lord; he is the mover of cnstencc, he possoses 
that purest power of reaching everything; he is light, be is undccaying. 

The person, not larger than a thumb, dwelling within, always dwelling 
in the heart of man, is perceived by the heart, the thought, the mind; 
they who know it become immortal 

The person with a thousand heads, a thousand eyes, a thousand feet, 
having compassed dw eanh on every side, extends beyond it by ten 
fingers* breadth. 

That person alone (purusha) is all this, what has been and what will 
be; he is also the brd of immonality; he is whatever grows by food. 

Its hands and feet arc everywhere, iu eyes and head arc cverywdier^ 
its ears are everywhere, if stands encompassing all in the world. 

Separate from all the senses, yet reflecting the qualities of all the senses, 

it is the lord and ruler of all, it is the great refuge of all 

The embodied spirit within the town with nine gates, the bird, flat- 
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ters ouCwards> tKe fukr of the whole world, of all chat rests and all 
that moves. 

Grasping without hands, hasting without feet, he sees without eyes, 
be httrs without ears. He knows what can be known, but no one knows 
himj they call him the first, the great person. 

The Si\£t smaller than small, greater than great, is hidden in the heart 
of the creature. A man who has left all grief behind, sees the majesty, the 
Lord, the passionless, by the grace of the creator. 

I ^ow this undccaying, ancient one, the self of all things, bdng 
infinite and omnipresent. They declare that in him aE birch is stopped, 
for the Brahma-srudenu proclaim him to be eternal. 

(Fnm the SvctasvffUira Upanisha^) 

THE IMMANENCE OF GOD 

He, the sun, without any colour, who with set purpose by means of 
his power produces endless colours, in whom all this comes together in 
the beginning, and comes asunder in the end—may he, the goi endow 
us with good thoughts. 

That Self indeed is fire, it is the sun, it is wind, it is moon; the same 
also is the starry firmament, it is Brahman, it is water, it is Prajapati, 

Thou art woman, ihou art man^ thou are youth, thou art maiden; 
thou, as an old man, totiercst along on thy staff; thou art born with thy 
face rumed everywhere. 

Thou art the dark4)lue bee, thou art the green parrot with red eyes, 
thou art the thundercloud, the seasons, the seas. Thou art without begin¬ 
ning, because thou art infinite, thou from whom all worlds are born. 

There is one unborn being (female), red, white, and black, uniform, 
but producing manifold ofrspring. There is one unborn being (male) 
who loves her and lies by her; there is another who leaves her, while she 
is eating what has to be eaten. 

Two birds, inseparable friends, cling to the same tre*. One of them 
eats the sweet fruit, the other looks on without eadng. 

On the same tree man sits grieving, immersed, bewildered, by his own 
impotence. But when he sees the other lord contented, and knows his 
glory, rhen his grief passes away. 

He who docs not know that indestruccble being of the Rigvcda, that 
highest ether-like Self wherein all the gods reside, of what use is the 
^gveda to him? Those only who know it, rest contented. 
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That from which the maker (mlym) «nds forth all this-niie sacred 
verses, the ofierings, the sacrifkes, the panaceas, the past, the future, 
and all that the Vedas declarc^in that the other is bound up through 
that arc (mayi). 

Know then nature is art, and the great Lord the maker; the whole 
world is iUlcd with what are his members. 

If a man has discerned him, who being one only, rules over every 
cause, in whom all this comes together and comes asunder again, who 
is the lord, the bescower of blessing, the adorable god, then he passes for 
ever into that peace. 

He, the creator and supporter of the gods, Rudra, the great seer, the 
lord of all, who saw Hiranyagarbha being bom, may he endow us with 
good thoughts. 

He who is the sovereign of the gods, he in whom all the worlds rest, 
he who rules over all two-footed and four-footed beings, to that god let 
us sacrifice an oblation. 

He who has known him who is more subtle than subtle, in the midst 
of chaos, creating all things, having many forms, alone enveloping 
everything, the happy one (Siva) passes into peace for ever. 

He also was in time the guardian of this world, the lord of all, bidden 
in all b«ngs. In him the Brahmaxshis and the deities are united, and he 
who knows him cuts the fetters of death asunder. 

He who knows the blessed (Siva) hidden in all beings, like the subtle 
film that rises from out the clarified butter, alone enveloping everything 
_he who knows the god, is freed from all fetters. 

That god, the maker of all things, ihe great Seif, always dwelling in 
the heart of man, is perceived by the heart, the soul, the romd;-thcy 
who know it become immortal. 

When the light has risen, there is no day, no night, naxha existence 
nor non-existence; the blessed (Siva) alone is there. That is the eternal, 
the adorable light of Savitri—and the ancient wisdom ^eeded th^cc. 

No one has grasped him above, or across, or in the middle. There is no 
image of him whose name is Great Glory. 

His form cannot be seen, no one perceives him with the eye. Those 
who through heart and mind know him thus abiding in the heart, 
become immortal. 

‘Thou art unborn,’ with these words some one comes near to thee, 
trembling. O Rudra, let thy gracious face protect me for ever I 

O Rudra I hurt ns not in our ofispring and descendants, hurt us not 
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in our owQ Live^ nor in our cow$, nor m our bcr$e$l Do aoc slay our 
men in thy wraiK^ £or» bolding oblations, we call on ihce always. 

{From the Svetdsvatara Vfanishad) 

GOD IS WITHIN YOU 

In the imperishable sod iniinjce Hi|^iest Brahman, wherdo the two, 
Imowledge and ignorance, are bidden, the one, ignorance, perishes, the 
ocher, knowledge, is immorcai; but be who controls both, knowledge 
and ignorance, is anothex. 

It is he who, being one only, rules over every cause, over all forms, and 
over all germs; it is he who, in the b^inning, bears In his thoughts the 
wise son, the hery, whom be wishes to look on while he is born. 

in that field in which the god, after spreading out one net after 
another in various ways, draws ic together again, the Lord, the great 
Self, having further created the lords, thus carries on his lordship over 
all. 

As the car of the sun shines, lighting up all quarters, above, below, and 
across, thus does rhar god, the holy, the adorable, being one, rule over all 
that has the nature of a gernL 

He, being one, rules over all and everything, so that the universal 
germ npens its nature, diversifies all natures that can be ripened, and 
determines all qualities. 

Brahma knows this, which is bidden in the upaoishads, which are 
hidden in the Vedas, as the Brahma-germ. The ancient gods and poets 
who knew it, they became ic and were immortal. 

But he who is endowed with qualities, and performs works that are 
to bear fruit, and enjoys the reward of whatever he has done, migrates 
through his own works, the lord of life, assuming all forms, led by the 
three Gunas,' and following the three paths. 

That lower one also, not larger than a thumb, but bdlUanc like the 
sun, who is endowed with personality and thoughts, with the quality 
of mind and the quality of body, is seen small even Like the point of a 
goad. 

That living soul is to be known as part of the hundredth part of the 
point of a hair, divided 0 hundred times, and yet it is co be Infinite. 

*Tluee prioirval elemeaQ, Ugbt. paowp an^ dullceai wUdi compoM the woHd. Sm the 
Gloittjy ufider (Sunst, 
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It id not woman, it is not man, nor is if neuter; whatever body it cakes, 
with that it ia joined only. 

By means o£ thoughts, touching, seeing, and passions the incarnate 
Self assumes successively in various places various forms, in accordance 
with his deeds, just as the body grows when food and drink are poured 
into it. 

That incarnate Self, according to his own qualities, assumes many 
shapes, coarse or subtile, and having himself caused his union with them, 
he is seen as another and another, through the qualities of his acts , and 
through the qualities of his body. 

He who knows him who has no beginning and no end, in the midst 
of chac% creating all things, having many forms, alone enveloping 
everything is freed from all fetters. 

Those who know him who is to be grasped by the mind, who is not to 
be called the .body, who rnakes enscence and non'exlstence, the happy 
one (Siva) who also creates the elements, they have left the body. 

(From th^ Svoasvatara V^anishad) 

KNOW GOD 

Some wise men, deluded, speak of Nature, and others of Time as the 
cause of everything; but it is the greatness of God by which this Brahma- 
wheel is made to turn. 

It is at the command of him who always covers world, the kuower, 
the time of time, who assumes qualities and all knowledge, it Is at his 
command that this creation unfolds itself which Is called earth, water, 
£re, air, and ether; 

He who, after he has done that work and rested again, and after be 
has brought tc^ther the self with matter, with one, two, thre^ or eight, 
with time also and with the subtle qualities of the mind, 

Who after starting the works endowed with the three qualldes,* can 
order all things, yet when, In the absence of all these, he has caused the 
destruction of the work, goes on, being in truth different from all he has 
produced; 

He is the beginning, producing the causes which unite the soul v«th 
the body, and, being ^>ove the three kinds of time, past, present, future, 
be is seen as without parts, after we have first worshipped that adorable 
’ Tbe Ouou refenod to lA tbe pKcediof Mcdoo, 

/46t 
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^od, who hss msny forros^ aod who ii tho true source o| lU thin^ as 
dwelling iQ our own mind. 

He is beyood all the forms of the world and of time, he is the other, 
from whom this world moves round, wbco one has known him who 
brings good and removes evil, the lord of bliss, as dweliiag within the 
self, the immortal, the support of all. 

Let us know that highest great lord of lords, the highest ddry of 
deities, the master of masters, the highest above, as God, the lord of the 
world, the adorable. 

There is no efiect and no cause known of him, no one is seen like 
unto him or better; his high power is revealed as manifold, as inherent, 
acting as force and knowledge. 

There is no master of his in the world, no ruler of his, not even a sign 
of him. He is the cause, the lord of the lords of the organs, and there is of 
him neither parent nor lord. 

That only God who spontaneously covered himself, like a spider, with 
threads drawn from the first cause, grant us entrance into Brahman. 

He is the one God, hidden in all beings, all-pervading, the self within 
all beings, watching over all works, dwelling in all beings, the witness, 
the percciver, the only one, free from qualities, 

He is the one ruler of many who do nor acij he makes the one seed 
manifold. The wise who perceive him within their self, to them belongs 
eternal happiness, not to others. 

He is the eternal among eternals, the thinker among thinkers, who, 
thou^ one, fulfils the desires of many. He who has known that cause 
which is to be apprehended by SSmkhya (philosophy) and Yoga (reli- 
^ous discipline), he is freed from all fetters. 

The sun does not shine there, nor the moon and the stars, nor these 
lightnings, and much less this fire. When he shines, everything shines 
after him; by his light all this is lightened. 

He is the one bird In the midst of the world; he is also like the sun 
that has set in the ocean. A man knows him truly, passes over death; 
there is no other path to go. 

He makes all, he knows all, the self-caused, the knower, the destroyer 
of time, who assumes qualities and knows everything, the master of 
nature and of man, the lord of the three qualities, the cause of the bond¬ 
age, the existence, and the liberation of the world. 

He who has become that, be is the immortal, remaining the lord, the 
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koowcr, the ever-pres«n( guardian ot this world, who rules this world 
for ever, for no one else is able to rule it. 

Seeking for freedom I go for refuge to that God who is the light of 
his own thoughts, he who first creates Brahman and delivers the Vedas 
to him; 

Who is mchout parts, without actions, tranquil, without fault, without 
taint, the highest bridge to Lmmoiality^llke a fire rKar has consumed its 
fuel 

Only when men shall roll up the sky like a hide, will there be an end 
of misery, unless God has first been known* 

Through the power of his penance and through the grace of God has 
the wise Svetasvacara truly proclaimed Brahman, the highest holiest, 
to the best of ascetics, as approved by the company of Rbhis. 

This highest mystery in the Vedanta, delivered in a former age, should 
not be given to one whose passions have a<K been subdued, nor co one 
who is not a son, or who is not a pupiL 

If these truths have been told to a high-minded man, who feels the 
highest devotion for God, and for hU Guru' as for God, then they will 
shine forth—<hen they will shine forth indeed. 

^ TUs mar ^ cotuidered (h« fiasl OMua^ of (be UpMUsludt, 

*Pnc9tat, 



The Lord's Song 

(THE BHAGAVAD-GITA) 


INTRODUCnOH 

The Bhagavad-Gita stands in wlaooa xo Hinduism as the Sermon on 
the Mount stands in leladon to the Chrbdan teachings. It has been 
scribed as the “Essence o£ the Vedas.” An Indian saint has said: “All the 
Upajxishads are the cows, the Lord Himself is the Milker, Ai^una, the 
calf, and those of purified understanding are the drinkers of the milk, the 
supreme nectar ci the Gita.” 

OrigiiulJy it formed a section of Book Sli of the great Hindu epic, 
the Makahharata. It is in the form of a conversation between the warrior 
Arjuna and his charioteer, who really was the "Blessed Lotd/' the god 
Krishna. War had become inevitable between the sons of Pandu (of 
which Arjuna was one) and their cousin Duryodhana and his brothers, 
the sons of the blind KingDhritarashtra, or briefly between the Fandavas 
and the Kurus. Just before the beginning of the battle, Arjuna refused 
to fight, when he saw he was going to ^11 his own kinsmen. The god 
Krishna explained to him that no one could be killed, ^ce men’s souls 
live for ever, axud thereon the conversation began, extending to eighteen 
chapters, covering every phase of ethical and religious questions, con¬ 
cerning the yoga of action, the justification for rituals and sacrifices, the 
manifetaiions of god in this physical world, and ending with the im¬ 
portant injunction on accepting Krishna as a refuge to whom all people 
of all classes could come and iind peace and salvation. The old blind 
King, unable to watch the battle was offered sight by a great sage, but 
declined it, for he had no wish to sec the slaughter among his own kins- 
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m«n. Th« great sage then granted Sanjaya the power of perceiving at 
a difcance all that tuppeaed on the bactleiield. Therefore, principally in 
the b^inning and in the end, we see the remarks of Sanjaya, concerning 
the battle, while the questions and answers between A^una a nd cbe 
Lord Krishna, as reported by Sanjaya, form the substance of the main 
body of the work. 

The whole book breaches the Hindu mental and religious atmosphere, 
although some of the teachings, such as the emphasis on action and doing 
it without regard to selfish benefit but for devotion to God, and par¬ 
ticularly the denial of materialism and emphatic Vedic assertion of the 
spirit behind all things, oHer viewpoints that are either present or are 
greatly needed in the modern world. Anyway, the coiitrasts are as 
important as the simUarities, and it is because the work is cbaracceristL* 
cally the most important product of the Hindu religious spirit that its 
influence and posidon in India have been so great. Dr. £. J. Thomas 
calls it “one of the greatest of the religious phenomena of the world'’ 
and “the earliest and still the greatest monument of Hindu religion.” 

The BfiagavaJ’Giu has not the same appeal for me as the Buddhist 
Dhemmaf>ada, but that is no reason why it should be less important lo 
the Hindu nation. What is important is to note the progress of the Hindu 
mind from the Upantshads to die Gita and its increasing clarity of 
thought and ways of thinking closer to our own. The work was prob¬ 
ably written in the second century before the Christian era, although no 
approximate date can be assign^. So important did it become In the 
Hindu religious diought that every system had to square itself with the 
teachings of the Lord’s Song- There are strands of pantheism, monothe¬ 
ism, theiam and deism in it. Whether it was added to by successive writers 
is less important than the fact that these teachings were, and sdli arc, 
accepted by the Hindu people as the ukimate embodiment of religious 
wisdom, Arty attempt by Western higher critics to separate the several 
strands of belief from one another in the Song and “restore” the 
“original tcti” is bound to be both foolish and ridiculous- C^tain schol¬ 
ars, presupposing that one man could hold only one consistent system of 
belief and that that system must be the one they hold lo be the original 
one, and ignoring the fact that such a document was occcssarily a syn¬ 
thesis of many streams of influence, satisfactory to its believers, have at¬ 
tempted the foolish task of determining its original composition- It 
never occurs to them that the world could be God and at the same time 
a personal God could exist—rather fine distinctions that exist in academic 
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minds onJy. The great power of the Ciia lies ia the that it teaches a 
“loving faith" or devotion {bhakti) to a personal Go<!, Krishna. The 
final message of Kri^ina is: "Giving up all Dhanoas, come unto me 
abne for refuge. I shall free thee from all sins; grieve not." (XVin, 66) 

It is extremdy important that such a testimony of the Hindu religious 
spirit should not be translated by a scholar of Sanskrit, but by a Hindu 
follower who is at home with its language and at one with spirit of 
its teachings, and who knows what the di^rent verses mean, direcdy 
and simply, to the Indian people. 

The hhagavad-Gitc has engaged the loving labors of many transla¬ 
tors, and many excellent translations exist, such as lionel D. Barnett’s 
“Lord’s Song” (Temple Oasrics) with a long introduction and copious 
not^ E. J. Thomas’s "The Song of the Lord” (Wisdom of the East 
Series), the well-known version by Annie Besant (Theosophical Press), 
Sir Edwin Arnold's “The Song Celestial" (Trubner), M. M- Chatterji’s 
“The Lord’s Lay” (Houghton), with commentary and notes and ref¬ 
erences m the Christian Scriptures, and the scholarly translatioa by 
Telang in the Sacred Books of the EasL 1 have, however, chosen the 
translation by Swaml Paramananda (The Vedanta Center) because 1 
believe, more than the others, it shows that mastery of the languages 
and that profound uoderscanding of the thou^t content, so dm the 
result is, as it should an easy, efiecilve and mature version, without 
either the cumbersomeness of the scholarly or the surreptidous para¬ 
phrasing of the over-inierprecadve. As the editor of the book remarks, 
“The letter must be illumined by the spirit; and none can read the 
craoslation without feeling convinced that the head, heart, and life have 
co-operated In the making of it." That Is no mean complimenL 1 have 
kept the footootes by Swami Paramananda. 



The Blessed Lord's Song 

SRIMAD-BHAGAVAB-GITA 

Translated by Swami Paramananda 


CHAPTER I 

Dhritarishtra 

1. O Sanjaya, assembled togccher on the sacred plaia of Kuruksheira, 
being desirous to fight, what did my peopic and the Pandavas do? 

Sanjffya replied: 

2. The Prince I>i2ryodhana, having seen the I^dava forces arrayed, 
approached his teacher (Droita) and spoke these words: 

5. Behold this mighty host of the sons of Pandava arrayed by the son 
of Drupada, thy gifted pupil. 

4-6. Here are heroes, mighty bowmen, equals in battle to Bhima and 
Arjuna—the great warriors, Yuyudhana, Virlu, Drupada; valiant Drish- 
taketu, Chekitana and the King of Kashi; Porujit, Kunti-Bhoja and 
Shaibya, the greatest of men; the powerful Yudhamanyu and the brave 
Uttamaujas; the son of Subhadra and the sons of Draupadi; all of them 
mighty car-warriors. 

7. O best of twicoborn/ hear also of those who are distinguished 
among ourselves, the leaders of my army; I relate their names for thy 
information. 


* A Bxahmin U esIUd a rwke4)ore b«aase he 0 bora for the dme wfaoi he reesTei 
his holj thread or badge for rpirirual hie. 
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S. 'Tliyself inti Bhishma aod ECorfia, and Kiipa^ the victorious in battle, 
Aawattbaisa, Vjkartia, Jayadratba^ the son of Somadana. 

p. Also there are many heroes skillful in battle armed with many 
kinds of weapons, detetmined to lay down thelx lives for my sake, 

10. Yet this army of ours^ though commanded by Bhishroa, seems 
iosudicieoi; but th^ army, commanded by BKlma, seems sudKiem. 

13 . Therefore ye all, being stationed in your proper places in the 
divisions of the army, support Bhishma alone. 

12. The powerful, the eldest of the Kurus (BhUhma), the grandsire, 
in order to cheer him (Duryodhana), sounded aloud a lion’s roar and 
blew his conch. 

13. Then (following Bhishma), conchs, kettledrums, ubors, trumpets 
and cowhoms suddenly sounded. The noise was tremendous. 

14. Then b^dhava (Krishna) and Fandava (Arjuna) stationed in 
their great war chariot, yoked m white horses, aUo blew their divine 
conchs. 

15. Hrishikesha* (Krishna) blew thePanebajanya; and Dhananjaya * 
(Afjuna), Devadatta* (God-given); and Vrikodara* (Bhima), doer of 
terrible deeds, blew his large conch Paundra, 

16. King Yudhishthira, son of Kunti, blew the conch named Aiianta- 
vijaya (endless victory). Nakula and Sahadeva their Sugbosha and 
Manipushpaka. 

17. The King of Kashi, the great bowman, and the mighty warrior 
Shikhandi, Dhrisluadyumna, Virata and the unconquered hero, Satyakl; 

iS. (King) Drupada and the sons of Draupadi and the mighty-armed 
son of Subhadri, each blew respectively his own con^ O Lord of the 
Eartbl 

19. That tremendous uproar, iilling earth and sky with sound, rent 
the hearts of Dhriurlshtra’s party. 

30 . Then, O Lord of the Eanhl the son of Pandu (Arjuna), whose 
ensign was the monkey, seeing Dhritarlshtra’s army arrayed and the 
throwing of weapons about to begin, raised his bow and spoke the 
following words to Krishna: 

dieteoM*. 

*0>Dqucror tvealih. 

*Kame of (he cooeh. 

'lUvina cbe bHIf of a ofer, tb« pbyacal formation of a hero. 
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Arjuna stud: 

21-23- ^ Achyuu (changeless, Kijshna), place my chariot between 
the two armies desirous of battle, so that I may sec with whom I have 
to Hghc in this outbreak of war, for I desire to observe those who are 
assembled here for bartle wishing to please the evil-minded $00 of 
Dhriurashtra by caking his side. 

Sanjaya foid: 

24-25. O King! Requested thus by Gudikesha' (Arjtma), KrUbna, 
having placed the war chariot between the two armies In front of 
Bhishma, Drona and all the rulers of the earth, spoke thus: O son of 
Pritha (Arjuna), behold all the Kuiu forces gathered together. 

26. Then Fartha (Arjuna) saw there in both armies arrayed grand¬ 
fathers, fathers-in-law, uncles, brothers and cousins, his own sons and 
their sons and grandsons, comrades, teachers and friends. 

27. Then he, the son of Kund (Arjuna), seeing ail his kinem^n sta¬ 
tioned in their ranks, spoke thus sorrowfully, overwhelmed with deep 
compassion: 

Afyuna said: 

28. O Krishna, seeing these my kinsmen, gathered here desirous to 
fight, my limbs fail me, my mouth is parched; 

29. My body shivers, my hair stands on end, my Gandiva (bow) 
slips from my hand, my skin is burning. 

30. O Keshava (Krishna, the slayer of Keshi), 1 am not able to stand 
upright, my mind is in a whirl and I see adverse omens. 

31. O Krishna, neither do I see any good in slaying my own people 
in this strife. I desire neither victory, nor kingdom, nor pleasures. 

32-34. Teachers, uncles, sons and grandsons, grandfathers, fathers-in- 
law, brocber$-in-Iaw, besides other kinsmen, for whose sake empire, 
enjoyment and pleasures are desired, they themselves stand here in 
batde, forsaking life and wcaltli. What avail, then, is kingdom, enjoy- 
meni, or even 1 ^ O Govinda (Krishna) ? 

35, These warriors I do not wish to kill, even though I am lolled by 
them, noc even for the dominion over the three worlds, how much less 
for the sake of this earth, O slayer oi Madhu. 

^Tbe conqueror of sleep. 
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36. 0 Janardans (givtf of prosperity and salvadoDf Krishna), what 
pleasure could there be for us by killing the sons of Dhxicarashcra? Sin 
alone would uke possession of us by slaying these evil-doers. 

37. Therefore we ou^t not to kill these sons of Dhriiarashtra who are 
our leladonsj for how can we, O Midhava (Krishna), obtain happiness 
by destroying our own kinsmen ? 

38. Although these (my enemies), their understanding bdugoverpow¬ 
ered by greed, see no evil from ezclncdon of families and no sin in hos¬ 
tility to friends. 

3p. But, O Janirdana, why should not we turn away from this sin, 
seeing dearly the evil in destruction of family? 

From the destruction of a family the immemorial religious rites 
of that family perish. Spirituality being destroyed, chat whole family is 
overpowered unrighteousness. 

41. O Krishna, from the predominance of unrighteousness, the women 
of that family become corrupt; and women being corrupted, there arises 
intermingling of castes. 

42. This tncermingling of castes leads the destroyers of the family eo 
hell, as also the family itself; for their ancestors fall, being deprived of 
the ofierings of rice ball and water.' 

43. By misdeeds of the slayers of the family, brin^g about con> 
fusion of cast^ the immemorial religious rites of family and caste are 
destroyed. 

44. O Janardana, wc have heard that for such men, whose household 
religious rites have been destroyed, the dwelling in hell is inevitable. 

45. Alas I what a great sin we are resolved to incur, being prepared to 
slay our kinsmen, actuated by greed of kingdom and pleasure. 

4^. Verily, it would be better for me if the sons of Dhritarashtra, 
weapons in hand, should slay me in the battle, unresisting and unarmed. 

Sanjaya said: 

47. Speaking thus in the midst of the battlefield, Ar^una sank down 
on the scat of hU war diarioc, casting aside his bow and arrows, his mind 
overwhelmed with sorrow, 

Here* endi th< Fira Chapter called 
"The Grief of ArfuntT 


* C«mui fuaertl ritti performed he Che wtlUn ef ^ departed oaa. 
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CHAPTER II 

Softjttya said: 

1. To him (Aijuna) whose mind was thus overpowered by p«y and 
grief and eyes dimmed widi tears, Madhusudana (Krishna) spoke these 
words: 

Thf Blessed Lord said: 

X O Arjuna, whence comes upon thee in this ciicical monvent 
depression unworthy of an Aryan, disgraceful, and contrary to the 
attainmenc of heaven? 

3. O son of Pritha, yield not to immaoLiness; it does not befit thee. 
Csdng oiT this mean faintheartedness, arise, O terror of thy foes I 

Arjuna said: 

4. O destroyer of enemies and slayer of Madbu (Krishna), how can I 
fight with arrows in battle against Bhishma and Drona, who are worthy 
to be worshipped (by me). 

5. Instead of slaying these great'SouIed masters, it would be better 
even to live in this life by begging; but killing them, all our cajoyinents 
of wealth and desires, even in this world, wiU be stained v^dch blood. 

6 . Indeed 1 know not which of the two is better for us, whether we 
should conqua them or they should conquer us. For those very sons 
of Dhriiara^tra stand before us, after slaying whom we should not care 
to live. 

7. With my nature overpowered by pity and depression and mind 
confused about duty, 1 implore Thee (O Krishna) tell me wth cer¬ 
tainty what is good for me. 1 am Thy disdple, instruct me, who have 
taken refuge in Thee. 

8. For I see not what can remove this grief which withers my senses, 
even if I should obtain unrivalled and flourishing dominiao over the 
earth and ruiership over the gods. 

Sanjaya said: 

9. Gudakesha (Arjuna), the conqueror of his foes, having thus spoken 
to the Lord oi the senses (Krishna), said: “I shall not fight, O Govinda!” 
and became silent. 

10. O descendant of King Bharata, Hrlshikcsha (Krishna), as if 
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lifleo now, 0 son of Pritha, regarding Yoga, by knowing which thou 
shall he freed from the hoods of Karma (cause and e&ct). 

^ In ibis (Yoga) there is neither waste of effort oor possibility of 
eril results. Even a little practice of ihis (Yoga) delivers one from great 
fear. 

41. O son of Kuru, in this (Yoga), the wcli<esolved mind is single 
and one-pointed; but the purposes of the irresolute mind are many- 
branched and endless. 

42. O son of Pritha, those who delight in the flowery speech of the 
unwise and arc satisfied with the mere letter of die Vedas (Scriptures) 
saying: “There is naught else”; 

43. And those who arc full of dearcs for self-gratification, regarding 
heaven* as their highest goal, and are engaged in many intricate Senp- 
turai rites just to secure pleasure and power as the result of their deeds 
for th«r future incarnations; 

44. Whose discrimination is stolen away by the love of power and 
pleasure and who arc thus deeply attached therein, (for such people) 
it is impossible to obtain either firm conviction (in purpose) or God- 
coQsciousness- 

45. The Vedas deal with the three Gunof* O Arjuna, be thou free 
from these three Gunas; free from the pairs of opposites (cold and heat, 
pleasure and pain); ever steadfast, he thou free from (thoughts of) 
acquiring or keeping and self-possessed. 

46. To the Brihmana, the knower of Truth, all the Vedas are of as 
linic use as a small water-tank is during the time of a flood, when water 
is everywhere * 

47. To work alone thou hast the right, but never to the fruits thcreofl 
Be ffiou neither actuated by the fruits of aaion, nor be thou attached to 
inaction. 

48. O Dbaoanjaya, abandoning attachment and regarding success 
and ^ure alike, ht steadfast in Yoga and perform thy duties. Even- 
roindedness is called Yoga. 

49. O Dhananjaya, work (with desire for results) is far inferior to 
work with understanding. Therefore seek refuge in the Yoga of under¬ 
standing. Wretched indeed are those who work for results. 

50. Being possessed with this understanding, one frees one*s self even 

* Heareo u the temporuv sbod« tugfagt {^lemrc. 

"SatTwa, qinliiv of goodam; iUjas, qiuluv o( icQTiiy and pa&don: Tamas, quality of 
lad 

*Tlds vene shews the di^eresM between mere book knowledge and direct ^noA of Truth. 
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in this life from good and evil. Therefore engage thyself in this Yc^. 
Skillfulness in action is caUed Yoga. 

51. The wise, possessed with knowledge, abandoning the fmlts of 
thdr actions, become freed from the letters of birth and reach that sute 
which is beyond all eviL 

52. When thine intellect will cross beyond the mire of delusion, then 
alone shall thou attain to indiflerence regarding things heard and yet 
to be heard. 

53. When thine intellect, tossed by the various conflicting opinions of 
the Scriptures, wdll become firmly established in the Self, then thou shalt 
attain Yoga (Self-realization or union with God). 

Afjuna foid: 

54. O Keshava, what are the signs of the man of steady wisdotn, one 
who has attained God-consciousness^ How does the man of steady 
wisdom speak? How does he sit? How docs he walk? 

TAff BUss<d hard sad: 

55. O Partha, when a man is satisfied in the Self by Self alone and 
has completely cast out all desires from the mind, then he is said to be of 
steady wisdom. 

56. He whose mind is not agitated in calamities and who has no 
longing for pleasure, free from attachment, fear and anger, he indeed is 
said CO be a saint of steady wisdom. 

57. He who is free from all attachment and ceichef rejoice on reedv- 
ing good nor is vexed on receiving evil, his wisdom is well-established. 

58. When he completely withdraws his senses from sense-objects as 
the tortoise withdraws its limbs, then his wisdom becomes well-escab- 
lished. 

59. The embodied, through the practice of abstinence fle. not giv¬ 
ing food to the senses), can deaden the feelings of the senses, but long¬ 
ing still lingers in the heart; all longings drop oS when he has seen the 
Supreme. 

60. O son of Kimci, dangerous are the senses, they even cany away 
forcibly the mind of a discriminative man who is striving for perlection. 

61. The man of steady wisdom, having subdued them all (senses), 
becomes fixed in Me, the Supreme. His wisdom is well-established whose 
senses are under control. 

Thinking of sense-objects, man becomes attached thereto. From at¬ 
tachment arises longing and from longing anger is born. 
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63. Prom anger arises deluaion; from delusion, loss of memory is 
caused. From loss of memory, the discrimioadve faculty is ruined and 
from the ruin of discrimination, be perishes* 

64. But the self'Subjugated attains peace and moves among objects 
with the senses under control, free from any longing or aversion. 

65. In pence there is an end to all misery and the peaceful mind 
soon becotnes well'established in wisdom. 

66. There U no wisdom for the unsteady and there is no meditation 
for the unsteady and for the unmeditative there is no peace. How can 
there be any happiness for the peaceless P 

67. For the mind that yields to the uncontrolled and wandering 
senses, carries atvay his ^sdom just as a boat on water is carried away 
by wind. 

68. Therefore, O mighty-armed, his wisdom is established whose 
senses are well-restrained from all objects of sense. 

That which is night to all b^ngs, therrin the self-subjugated 
remains awahe; and in that where all beings are awak^ that is night for 
the knower of SelL* 

70. As die ocean remains ralm and unaltered chough the waters flow 
into It, similarly a self •controlled saint remains unmoved when desires 
enter into him; such a saint alone attains peace, but not he who aaves 
the objects of desire. 

71. 'Ihat man attains peace who, abandoning all desires, moves about 
without attachment and longing, vricbouc the sense of “P and “mine.” 

7a. 0 son of Pritha, this is the state of dwelling in Brahman (absolute 
Truth): having attained this, no one is ever deluded. Being established 
in this knowledge even at the end of life, one attains oneness with 
Brahman (the Supreme). 

Here ends the Second Chapter cidled 
^San^hya-Yoga, or The Path of Wisdom'* 

* WbeA i greedf man »e«a 1 ba; fold and besio* (o think oi is value, artachcMAt ht 
ihe fbiftg grom la hk heart; iron* artschnicnt he feels ictuoM lofigiAg to grt 
xt ud whee aArthiag or aaybodr incerferea with the graiitlcanoa ef lui detire, it leuln a 
tngtr, Freu aostr delmoe rites, i«. eoafution ^ uodentaodlng; tben his memory 
failj iiim, Lc., b« forgets bk posiDon aod duty io life; afid wh«o he U in this teate, without 
discrijnuuiioo right aod wroog. he does things b cause his awo mio. 

‘The spxrirual plane, which b ordinary mortals is like night, full of deikneu, is like day. 
full of cleameu and bght. to the wise ones; and the sense plane, where the ordiiuiy mio^ 
m wide awake and active, there (he wise men are ts if asleep, knowing the futility of 
sense dare These are the two poles eC human existence reprsented by night and day. 
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CHAPTER III 

Arjuna said: 

I. O Jacilfd^na, O Keshava (Krishna), if to thy mind (the path of) 
wisdom is superior to (the path of) action, then why art thou engaging 
me in fhit terrible action? 

3. By these seemingly conflicting words* diou art bewildering my 
understanding; therefore tell me with certainty that one of the^ by 
following which 1 can attain the highest. 

The Blessed Lord said: 

3. O sinless one, in this world twofold is the path alr^dy described 
by me. The path of wisdoizL is for the medicative and the path of work is 
for the active. 

4. A man does not attain to freedom from action by non*performance 
of action, DOT does he attain to perfectioo merely by giving up accioo. 

5. No one can ever rest even for an instant mthout performing action, 
for all are impelled by the Gunas (qualities), born of Prakriti (Nature), 
to act incessantly. 

He who, restraining the organs of action, sits bolding thoughts of 
sense-objects in bis m\nA, that self-deluded one is called a hypocrite. 

7. But, O Arjuna, he who, controlling the senses by the mind, follows 
without attachment the path of action with his organs of action, he is 
esteemed. 

8. Do thou therefore perform ri^t and obligatory actions, for action 
is superior to inaction. Without work, even the bare maintenance of tby 
body would not be possible. 

9. This world is bound by actions, except when they are performed 
for the sake of Yajna.* Therefore, O son of Kunti, do thou perform 
action without attachment. 

to. In the beginning the Lord of creatures, having created mankind, 
together with Yajna, said: “By this (Yajna) ye shall prosper and obtain 
all desired results, like Klmadhuk.* 

ti. “By this (Yajna) ye ^all please the Devas (bright ones) and the 

^ SomednMS pniiios work. »ometimo pmslna wi«lon. 

*Relieiovs ccKmoAiB, aserUiea, wonhip, nc. 

fTotboUc cow who poeescs the ertraordiaaiy of smog to tiie milker wbAt* 

«ver he 
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The Blessed L/sri ssdd'. 

It Is desire, ic is anger, born of RajoOuoa (quality of passion); 
of unappeasable craving and of great $io; know tbls as the foe in this 
world.* 

3S. As Ere is enveloped by smoke, as a mirror by dust, as an embryo 
by the womb, so is this (Self) covered by chat. 

59. O son of Kund, wisdom is covered by this insatiable fire of desire, 
the constant enemy of the wise. 

40. The senses, mind and imellect arc said to be its seats; through these 
it deludes the embodied one by covering his wisdom. 

42. Therefore, O sughdest of the Bharata race, Erst subduing the 
senses, kill this (desire), the sinful, destroyer of wisdom and Self-knowl¬ 
edge. 

40. The senses are said to be superior (to the body), the mind is super¬ 
ior to the senses and intellect is superior to cbe mbd; and that whi^ is 
superior to the intellect is He (Atman, Self), 

43. 0 mighey-armed, thus knowing Him who is superior to the intel¬ 
lect, and subduing self by the SelE destroy this enemy in the form of 
desire, dlAcult to overcome. 

Here ends the Third Chapter called 
""Karma-Yoga, or The Path of WorJff" 

CHAPTER IV 


The Blessed Lord said: 

1 .1 declared this imperisbable Yoga to A^vasvln, and Vivasvin told 
it to Manu, Manu taught it to Ikshviku. 

3. Thus, handed down in regular su c cession, the royal sages knew lu 
This Yoga through long lapse of time has been lost in this world, O 
Parantapa (Arjuna). 

3. That ss^rnr. andcnt Yoga has been (again) today declared to thee 
by Me, for thou art my devotee and my friend. This h the supreme 
secret. 

Arjuna said: 

4. Later was thy birth and the birth* of ^vasvan was prior Co thine. 
How, then, am I to know chat thou didst declare this in the beginning? 

vd sk iowpanble, a» anger is e&u»ed by obstructed desue. 
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The Blessed Lord said’. 

5. O Arjuaa, both you and I have gooc through many Kii^K^ 1 ksow 
them all, but thou knowest them doc, O Paraaiapa, 

6- Though I am ui^rn and of uoebangeabie nature, and though 1 
am Lord of all beings, y« by ruling over my Prakriti (Nature) I come 
into being by my own Maya (mysterious power). 

7. O BMrata, whenever there U decline of virtue and predominance 
of vice, then I en^ody Myself, 

8. For the protection of the good and for the destruction of evil-doers 
and for the rc-cstablishmenc of Dharma (virtue and religion) I am born 
from age to age. 

5. He who thus understands truly My Divine birth and acdon is nor 
born again on leaving his body, O Arjuna, but he attains unto Me. 

10. Freed from atuchment, fear and anger, being absorbed in Me and 
taking refuge in Me, purified by the fixe of wisdom, many have attained 
My Being. 

11. In whatever way men worship Me, in the same way I fulfil their 
desires. O Krtha, in every way men follow My path. 

12. Those who long for success in this world worship the gods, for 
in the human world success is quickly attained by actions. 

13. The fourfold caste' was created by Me according to Guna and 
Karma (qualities and actions). Although I am the author (of that), yet 
know me to be the non-doer and changeless. 

14. Actions pollute Me not, nor have I any d«ire for the fruits of 
action. He who knows Me thus, is not bound by acdon. 

15. Knowing this, the ancient seekers after liberation performed action. 
Do thou, therefore, also perform action as did the andents in olden 
dmc. 

16. Even wise men are bewildered regarding what is action and what 
is inaettoEL Therefore I sliall teach thee that action, by knowing which 
thou sbalt be freed from all evU. 

17. For verily the n^re of right action should be understood, also 
due of unlawful action and of inaction. The nature of Karma (action) 
is indeed very difikuit to understand. 

»Bt S>ifnana re^rescfui s^ruil gmlidet, gPodaw, sereoii7, etc Rshatrya fer 

(be comt^adoA Satwa (goodaeu) sad (penoa. tfl)biti9o}. Vaiiya. merchAai 
dsM, is re^rcMOted bp (pvsioa) and Tunas (duUoass). Sudn, or the servaat dau, 
s Tp/led b)’ Tamas (duUaesi, igftofaaee aad ioerda). la ibon, ties fooifold eatee an 
organized form of diviaoa ol l^or, placifig each one in a potidon according to his quality 
and npcdfy. 
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18. He who sees icactioo in action and action in ioaciion, he is iQteIIi> 
gent among men; he is a man o£ established wisdom and a true per¬ 
former of all actions.* 

19. Him the sages call wise whose undertakings are devoid of desire 
for results and of plans, whose actions are burned by the Are of wisdom. 

20. Having abandoned attachment for the fruits of aaton, ever con¬ 
tent and dcpeodeoc on none, though engaged in action, yet he docs 
nothing. 

31 . Being freed from longing, with self under control, and giving up 
all sense of possession (ownership), he is not tainted by sin merely by 
pertorming bodily action. 

20. Content with whatever comes without effort, undisturbed by the 
pairs of opposites (pleasure and pain, heat and cold), free from envy, 
even-minded in success and failure, though acting (he) is not bound. 

33. One whose attachment is gone, who is liberated, whose mind is 
well-esubllihed in wisdom, who works for sacrihee alone, his whole 
Karma melts away. 

24. Brahman (^solute Truth) is the offering, Brahman is the obla- 
don, the sacrificial fire is (anothu form of) Bremen and by Brahman 
is the sacrifice performed. Thus, by performing actions whh the con¬ 
sciousness of Brahman, he reaches Brahman alone. 

25. Some Yogis offer sacrifices to the Devas, while others perform 
sacrifice In the fire of Brahman by offering self by the self alone. 

26. Some offer the sense of hearing and other senses as oblation in the 
fire of control; still others offer sound and other seose-objecis as oblation 
in the fire of the senses. 

27. Others offer all the actions of the senses and the functions of the 
vital forces as oblation in the fire of self-eontrol, lighted by wisdom. 

28. Some offer wealth as sacrifice; some, austerity and Yoga as sacrifice; 
still others, of rigid vow and self-control, offer study of the Scriptures 
and wisdom as sacrifice. 

29. Yet others offer as sacrifice the outgoing breath in the Incoming 
and the incoming breath in the outgoing, stopping the courses of the 
outgoing and incoming breaths; thus they constantly practise Prana- 
^ma.* Whereas others, regulating their food, offer the functions of the 
vital forces in the Prana itself as sacrifice. 

' Thu «cn« means ifaai 2 tmlf vise man knows how to difiereoiiaK bod;, mind and 
iiom the Self. Even when activity u an. on the physical plane, be knows (bat (he 

(rue SeU Is not setm^. 

* ry mifL breaihiog exeioset Cor the conSel of Prifia. vical force. 
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30-31. All ihc knowers of sacrifice, burning off their sms (irapurities) 
by the periormance of sacrifice and drinking the nectar of Ae remnant 
of sacfiSce, go to the eternal Brahman (absolute Truth). O best of the 
Kurus (Arjuna), not even this world is for the non-performer of sac¬ 
rifice, how much less is the other (world). 

32. All these various sacrifices are given in the Vedas (the reveUcioo of 
Brahman or absolute Trutb). Know them all to be born of action; know¬ 
ing thus thou shalt be freed. 

33. 0 Farantapa (Arjuna), wisdom-sacrifice is far superior to the sac¬ 
rifice performed with material objects. The entire realm of action, 0 
Partha, ends in wisdom. 

34. Learn this by reverence, by enquiry and by hundole service. Those 
men of wisdom, who have rcalited the Truth, will teach thee supreme 
wisdom. 

35. Knowing which, O Plodava, thou shalt not again thus fall into 
error (delusion) and by which thou shalt see all beings in (thy) Self 
and also in Me. 

36. Even if thou art the most sinful of the sinful, thou shalt cross over 
(the ocean of) sin by the bark of wisdom. 

37. As kindled fire reduces fuel to ashes, O Arjuna, so does the wisdom 
fixe reduce all actions (Karma) to ashes. 

38. Nothing indeed in this world purifies like wisdom. He who is 
perfected by Yoga, finds it in within himself by himself. 

39. The man of (unflinching) faith, who has mastered his senses, 
attains wisdom. Having gain^ wisdom, immediately be attains to 
supreme peace. 

40. The ignorant, the faithless and one of doubting mind perishes. 
There is neither this world nor the ne« nor any happiness for the 
doubting sel£ 

41. O Dhananjaya, one who has renounced actions by Yoga and has 
cut asunder doubt by wisdom and who is self-possessed, actions bind bim 
not. 

42. Therefore, cutting asunder with the sword of wisdom this doubt 
of Self, born of ignorance, lying in the heart, take refuge in Yoga and 
arise, OBhIratal 

Here ends the Fourth Chapter ealied 
"fnana^Yoga, or The Path of 'Wisdom” 
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CHAPTER V 

Arjuna foid: 

I. O KrUhoa, renaociadoD oi action thou praiscst and iheo again 
Yoga (performance of action); tell me with ceitajniy which of the two 
ii better? 

The Blessed Lord said: 

3 . Renundation (of action) and performance of action both lead to lib¬ 
eration. But of the two, performance of action is superior to renunciation 
of acdoQ. 

3. Know him to be a perpetual renouncer (Sannyasi) who has neither 
longing nor aversion, O mighty-armed; being free from the pairs of 
opposites (cold and heat, pleasure and pain, etc.), be is easily liberated 
fmm all bondage. 

Children (the ignorani) alone say, not wise men, that wisdom and 
Yoga arc different. He who is truly established in one c^talna the fruits 
of both. 

5. That place which is attained by the Jnanis (wise men), is also 
reached by the Karma Yopns (men of action). He who looks upon 
^sdom and the performance of action as one, is a true Seer. 

6. O mighty-armed, renunciation of action is di£cult to attain with¬ 
out performance of action. The wise man, being devoted to Yoga (ac¬ 
tion), ere long attains to Brahman (absolute Truth). 

7. One who is devoted to Yoga, of purified mind, self-8ub)ugaced and 
a master of the senses, resli2es his Self as the Self of all beings; chough 
acting he is not tainted. 

6-9. The self-possessed knower of Truth should think: “I do nothing 
at all,” though seeing, hearing, touching, smelling, eating, walking, 
sleeping, breathing, speaking, letting go and holding, opening and dos¬ 
ing the eyes, firmly convinced fhar senses alone move among sense- 
objects. 

JO. He who perfor m s actions, surrendering them to Brahman and 
abandoning all attachment, is not polluted by sin, as a lotus 4 eaf * by 
water. 

IX. Karma Yogios, for self-purification alone, perform acdoos vzih 
* Tlse lorus'leaf, tbeu^ it grovi lA w&rcr, n SM moitteoed b; it 
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body, wiiK mind, with intcUecCj even with the scas<4, abandoning all 
attachment, 

12. The steady-minded, by giving up ail (atiachmcni for) the fruiu 
of action, obtains peace, born of st«d£a$tncss. The unsteady (fickle), 
b«ng attached to fruits through desire, is ever bound (by action). 

13, The self-subjugated crci»odied one, by renoundng all actions 
through mental discrimination, rests happily in the city of nine gates 
(body), neither acting (himself) nor causing (others) to act. 

34. The Lord creates neither the agency (sense of ‘“I"), uor Ections for 
the world, nor union with the fruit of action. It is nature that leads to 
action. 

15. The omnipresent Lord partakes neither of the good nor of the 
evil deed of any. Wisdom is covered by ignorance, thus mortals am 
deluded- 

16. But those, whose ignorance is destroyed by Self-knowledge, their 
knowledge of Ac Self, like the sun, iHumines the Supreme, 

17. Those whose heart and soul are absorbed in That (Supreme), 
who are steadily devoted to That and regard That as tbetr highest goal, 
they go never co return, their sins (impurities) being washed off by 

wbdom. , . ■ • I 

The wise look upon 3 Brahmana endowed with learning ana 

humility, a cow, an elephant, a dog, and a Pariah (dog^ter) with equal 

Even here (in this world), existence (earthly life) is conquered 
by them whose mind rests in equally, for Brahman is withotoc imper- 
fition and equal. Therefore they abide in Brahman- 

20. The steady-minded, uadeludcd knower of Brahman, being well- 
established in Brahman, neither rejoices on receiving the pleasant nor 
erieves on receiving the unpleasant- 

21 He, whose heart is unatwched to external contacts (of the senses), 
reaUtes the happiness that is in the Self; being united with Brahman by 
meditation, he attains to eternal bliss. 

22 The enjoyments which arc born through contact (with 8ensfrc^t>- 
jects) arc ever generators of misery; (they are) with beginning and end. 
O son of Kunti, the wUe do not seek pleasure m th^. 

2t. He who can withstand the impulse of lust and angw even here (in 
this life), before he is separated from the body, is steadfast and truly a 
happy man. 

‘ The? »«e the Sdf everywhere, 
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24. He whose ;oy is within, whose pleasure is within, and whose light 
is within, that Yogi, being well-estabUsbed in Brahman, attains to ahso* 
lute freedom. 

25. The self-subjugated Rishis (Truth^eers), whose impurities are 
washed o^ whose doubts are destroyed, faiid who are eogag^ in doing 
good to all beings, attain supreme liberation. 

26. The Sannyasins, who are freed from lust and anger, with hearts 
well-suhdued and Self realized, for them absolute freedom exisu here 
and hereafter. 

27-28. Shutting out the external contact with sense^ibjects, the eyes 
£xed between the eyebrowsand ei^ualizing the currents of Prana (in¬ 
coming breath) and Apina (the owgoing breath) inside the nostrils, the 
meditative man, having mastered the senses, mind and intellect, being 
freed from desire, fear and anger, and regarding freedom as his supreme 
goal, is liberated forever, 

39. Knowing Me to be the receiver and dispenser of Yajna (sau'ifice) 
and austerity, the Supreme Lord of the Universe and the Friend of all 
beings, he attains to peace. 

Here sAe P/fri Chapter calUJ 
^SannyiioYoga, or The Path of Renunaation^' 

CHAPTER VI 

T he Blessed lj>rd said: 

2, He who performs his duty without depending on the fruits of 
action, he is a Sann)^si (a true renouncer), and a Yogi (a true worker), 
not he who is mthout sacriJidal fire or without action. 

3. O f^dava, that which is called Sannylsa (renunciation) know that 
to be also Yoga (true performance of action), for none can become a Yogi 
without giving up fandes for the fruits of action. 

3. For the meditative who is striving to attain Yoga, action is said to 
be the means; for the same man, when he has attaint to Yoga, iuacdon 
is said to be the means. 

4. He who is unattached to sense-objects and to actions, and has ^ven 
up all fancies for the fruits of action, he is said to have attained Yoga, 

5. Let a man raise himself by his Self, let him never lower himself; for 
he alone is the friend of himself and he alone is the enemy of himself. 

* A (ofta o£ cooceotndoQ. 
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6. He who hss conquered himself by the Selt he is the friend of him¬ 

self; but he whose self is unconquered, his self acu as his own enemy Uke 
an external toe. ' 

7. TLc Supreme Self of the self^bjugaced and wrene-roinded, is ever 
^Aaturbed m heat and cold, pleasure and pain, as well aa in honor and 
dishonor. 

8. He who is satisfied with wisdom and direa vision o£ Truth, who 
has wnquered the senses and ia ever undisiurbcd, to whom a lump of 
earth, a stone and gold are the same, that Yog: is said to be a Yukta (a 
saint of Qtablishcd wisdom). 

9- He IS esteemed who looks with equal regard upon well-wishers, 
tnends, enemies, neutrals, a mediator, the hateful, relatives, upon the 
righteous and the unrighteous. ^ 

10. A Yogi* should cocstandy practise concentration of the heart, 
maining m seclusion alone, subduing his body and mind and being free 
from longing and possession (sense of ownership). 

11. In a cleanly spot having cwblishcd his seat firmly, neither too 

high nor too low, with a cloth, skin and Kusha grass, placed one on the 
otherj ^ 

12. Being seated there, making the mind one-pointed and subduing 
tht activities of mind and senses, let him practise Yoga for sclf-parifica- 

13. Let him hold his body, head and neck erect and modonless, fixing 

the gaze on the dp of his nose, not looking around * * 

14. Being sefenc*hearted and fearless, ever steadfast in the vow of 
Brahmacharya' and controlling the mind, let him dt steadfastly ab¬ 
sorbed in thoughts of Me, regarding Me as his supreme goal 

15. Thus ever keeping himself steadfast, the Yo^ of subdued mind 
attains eternal peace and freedom, which abide in Mc. 

16. But, O Arjuna, (the practice of) Yoga is not for him who eats too 
much or who docs not eat at all, nor for him who sleeps too muck or 
keeps awake (in excess). 

17. He who is moderate in eating and recreation, moderate in his ef¬ 
forts in work, moderate in sleep and wakefulness (his practice of) Yoga 
becomes the destroyer of all misery. 

’Ofte who a stnvinr to Ufiioa wilb Cod throu^ prasbee el cM«eaoaitoi foJ 
moatwiDu. 

'A tom ol Moeeetruioii. 

* Vow of ffodlr life ud eofidncoce. 
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18. WbcQ the miad, completely subdued^ rests io Sell aIone» htt £rom 
kmging for all objects of desire, then he is said to be a Yukta (steadfast 
it, Sell'koowledge). 

19. As a lamp placed in a windless spot does not flicker, the same 
Hnule is used to define a Yogi of subdu^ mind, practiang union with 
the Self. 

20. In that stare, when the mind is completely subdued by the practice 
of Yoga and has attained serenity, in that state, seeing Self by the self, he 
is sadsfied in the Self alone. 

31 . In that stat^ transcending the senses, he (the Yogi) feels that in- 
finite bliss which is perceived by the purified understandings knowing 
that and being esohUsbed therein, be never falls back from his real state 
(of Self-knowledge); 

22. After having attained which, no other gain seems greater; being 
established wherein, he is doc overwhelmed even by great sorrow. 

23. Know that (state) of separation from the contact with pain as 
Yoga. This Yc^ should be practised with perseverance and undepressed 
heart. 

24. Abandoning without reserve all the desires born of mental fancies, 
and restraining completely by the mind the entire group of the senses 
from all direaions, 

25. With understanding held by firmness, and mind established tn 
the Sel^ let him (thus) by degrees attain tranquility; let him not think 
of anything else. 

26. Wheresoever the restless and unsteady mind may wander away, 
let him withdraw it from (here and bring it imder the control of the Self 
alone. 

27. He whose passions are quieted and mind perfectly tranquil, who 
has become one with Brahman, being freed from all impurities, to such 
a Yogi comes supreme bliss. 

28. Thus constantly holding the mind steadfast, the Yogi, whose dns 
arc shaken o 3 , easily attains the infinite bliss, born of contaa with 
Brahman. 

29. He whose heart is steadfastly engaged in Yoga, looks everywhere 
with the eyes of equality, sedng the Self in all beings and all beings in 
the Self. 

30. He who sees Me in all and all in Me, from him 1 vanish not, nor 
does he vanish from Me. 
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31. He who, being established in unity, worships Me dwdiing in all 
beings, that Yogi, howsoever linng, abides in Me. 

32. O Arjuna, he who looks t^n pleasure and pain everywhere wldi 
the same regard as when it is appli^ to himself, that Yogi is highly 
esteemed. 

Arjsfna said: 

33. O Destroyer of hladhu (Krishna), this Yt^, which has been dc* 
clai^ by Thee as even'mindedsess, 1 do not see (the possibility) of its 
lasting exisceace, owing to the restlessness of the mind. 

34. O Krishna, the mind is restless, turbulent, strong and unyielding; 
1 consider it as dificult to subdue as the wind. 

The Blessed hard said'. 

35. Doubtless, O mighty-armed, the mind is resdess and di£ciilt to 
control; but O son of Kunti, through practice and dUpasslon (renuncia¬ 
tion) it can be conquered. 

3d. Yoga is di£cuk to attain by him who is of uncontrolled self: such 
is my conviction; but the scif-eubjugaced can attain it by following the 
right means. 

Arjuna said: 

37. O Krishna, he who, though possessed with faith, yet lacks m con- 
uol and whose mind wanders away from Yoga, what end does he meet, 
failing to reach perfection in Yoga? 

38. O Mighty-armed (Krishna), does he nor perish like a rent cloud, 
suppordess, fallen from both (here and hereafter), delud e d in the path 
of Brahman (Truth) ? 

39. O Krishna, this doubt of mine Thou ougbtest to dispel, for there 
is none but Thee who is able to destroy this doubt. 

The Blessed Lord sstid: 

40. O Partha, there is no destruction for him either here or hereafter, 
for the wcU-doer (devotee), O Beloved, never comes to an evil end. 

41. One who is fallen from Yoga, after having attained the regions of 
the righteous and dweUing there for unlimited reincarnates in the 
house of the pure and prosperous. 

42. Or else he is born in the family of wise Yogis; but such a birth is 
very rare to obtain in this world. 
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43. O dwccodant of Kuni, there (in that incarnation) he gains the 
knowledge acquired in his previous incarnation, and he strives again 
more (f^cntl?) than before for perfccdon. 

4^, He is irrciatibly led by the previous practice (of Yoga). Even the 
enquirer of Yoga goes beyond the lecter-Brahman* 

45. But the Yogi, striving with perseverance, purified from all sin, 
perfeaed through many births, reaches the supreme goal, 

46. The Yo^ is superior to ascetics, and superior to those who have 
attained wisdom through books; he is also superior to performers of 
action (according to the Scriptures). Therefore, O Afjunal be thou a 
Yogi. 

47. And among all the Yogis, to Me he is the highest, wh^ with lus 
inner self absorbed in Me, worships Me with ( unfl i nch i n g) faith. 

Here ends the Sixth Chapter ceiled 
"DAycfltf-Yogtf, or The Path of Meditatton"^ 

CHAPTER VU 


The Blessed Lord said: 

I. O Pirtha, pract is ing Yoga, with thy mind fixed on Me and taking 
refuge in Me, do thou hear how without doubt thou sbalt know Me 
fully. 

а. 1 shall declare unto thee without reserve this knowledge (spec¬ 
ulative) and vdsdom (pracdcai), having known which nothing more 
here (in this world) remains to be known. 

3. Among thousands of human beings, scarcely one strives for perfec- 
don; and among (the thousands of) fithful strivers after perfection, 
scarcely one knows Me in truth. 

4. Earth, water, fire, air, ether, mind, intellect^ egotism, thus my 
Prakriti (Nature) is divided eightfold. 

5. This Prakriti is inferior; but different from this, know thou, 
mighry-amied, my higher Prakriti in the form of life-coasdousness, by 
which this universe is supporced. 

б , Know that all bdngs are generated from these two (Prakritis). I 
am the origin and also the dissolution of the entire universe. 

7. O Dhananjaya (Ar^uaa), there is naught else (existing) higher 
than L Like pearls on a thread, all this (universe) is strung in Me. 

* Tbe perfornuAce of rirs and rirasU givee ie (be Scriptures. 
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$. O SOD of Kunii, 1 am the sapidity in waters and the radiance in sun 
and moon, I am Om' in all the Vedas, sound in Akisha (ether), self* 
consciousness in mankind. 

9. 1 am the sacred fragrance in earth and brilliance in £re; 1 am the 
life in aU beings and austerity in ascetics. 

10. Know Me, O P^cha, as the eternal seed of all beings. I am the in¬ 
tellect of the intelligent and the prowess of the powerfuL 

ti, O mighty of the Bharata race, of the strong I am the strength, 
devoid of desire and attachment; 1 am (also) desire In all beings, unop¬ 
posed to Dharma (spiritual duty). 

12. Whatever conditions there are pertaining to the states of Satcwa 
({Quality of goodness), Rajas (passion), Tamas (ignorance, inertia), 
know them all to proceed from Me. I am not in them, but they are in Me. 

23. Being deluded by these states, composed of the three Gunas 
(qualities), all this world does not know Me, who am beyond these and 
immutable. 

14. Verily this divine htiyl of mine (elusive mystery), composed of 
Gunas, is difficult to surmount; those who take refuge in Me alone, they 
cross over diis Maya. 

15. The deluded, evildoers, the lowest of men, robbed of understand¬ 
ing by Miya and following demonic tendencies, do not attain unto Me. 

16. O Prince of the Bharata race, O Arjuna, four kinds of tortuous 
men worship Me: the distressed, the seeker of knowledge, the seeker of 
material prosperity and the wise. 

17. Among them the wise, ever steadfast, devoted to the One, (to Me), 
excels; for I am supremely dear to the wise and he is dear to Me. 

18. Noble are all these, but I regard the wise as my very Self 5 for with 
soul ever steadfast, he ts established in Me alone as his supreme goal. 

jp. At the end of many births the mao of wisdom comes unto Me, 
seeing that all this is (pervaded by) one Self. Such a great-souled one is 
very difficult to Bnd. 

20. Those whose discrimination is stolen away by diverse desires, wor¬ 
ship other deities by observing various external rites (with the hope of 
gaining pleasure, power, etc.), being impelled by their own nature. 

21. Whatever devotee seeks to worship whatever (Divine) form wih 
faith, I make his faith unwavering. 

22. Possessed with that faith, he engager himself In worship of (that 
’ Tbe Pnivava or Word-Ood. Tbe same as the Lcfi>/ ed Chrisdao theolosy. 
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deiry); and from chat he gains the dcilred results^ chose being granted 
by Me alone. 

23. But the fruit (acquired) by these men of small understanding is 
limited and perisbabie. The worshippers of the Devas (bright ones) go 
to the Devas; but my devotees come unto Me. 

24. The ignorant, not knowing my Eternal, Immutable and Supreme 
state, consider Me as the unmanifesced coming into manifestation. 

25 .1 am not manifest to all, being veiled by Yoga-K^)^a.* This deluded 
world knows Me not, the Unborn and Immutable. 

26. O Arjuna, 1 know the past, present and future of all beings, but no 
one knows Me. 

27. O Bharata, terror of thy foes, all beings at birth fall into delusion, 
caused by the pairs of opposites, arising from desire and aversion. 

2$. But those men of virtuous deeds, t^ose sin has come to an end, 
freed from the delusion of the pairs of opposites, worship Me with firm 
resolve. 

29. Those who, having taken refuge in Me, strive to attain .freedom 
from old age and death, ^ey know Brahman, the whole of the individual 
Self and the enure realm of Karina (action). 

30. Those who know Me in the physical realm, in the Divine realm 
and in the realm of sacrifice, bdng steadfast in heart, they know Me 
even at the time of death. 

Hfre ends ike Sev^th Chapter called 
"Jn&na-Vijnina’Yoga, (jr The P 0 h of 
Wisdom and Realization" 

CHAPTER Vm 


dffuno said: 

1. O Best of Beings (Krishna), what is Brahman, what is Adhj^ima 
(embodied soul), and what is Karma? Wha is the phyacal realm 
(Adhihhuu), and what is called die Divine realm (Adhidaiva) ? 

2. 0 Dcsutiyer of Madhu, how and who dwells in this body as Ad* 
hiyajna (deity of sacrifice); and how art Thou known at the time of 
death by the self'Subjugated ones? 

' Dilution ompCAol et lEe tbne Gmus. 
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The Bltssed hori s^d: 

3. Th« Imperishable Supreme Beiag is Brahznao, its maoifescatioo &s 
the embodied soul is called Adhyatniaa. The prescribed sacrihce^ Vidiidi 
causes the creatioa and support of beings, is called Karma. 

4. O best of the embodied (Arjuna), perishable existence is called 
Adhibhuta (the physical); the Supreme & 1 £ is ihc Adhidaivaca (Uni* 
vcrsal Spine). I am the Adhiyajna (the pcesidiog deity of sacrifice) in 
the body. 

5. He who, at the time of death, thinking of Me alone, goes forth, 
leaving the body, he attains unto my Being. There is no doubt in this. 

6. O son of Kund, whatever state (or being) one dwells upon in the 
end, at the time of leaving the body, that alone he attains, because of his 
constant thought of that state or being. 

7. Therefore, at all times, think of Me and (perform actions). 
Having offered thy mind and intellect to Me, thou shaU without doubt 
come unto Me. 

8. O son of Pritha, by the steadfast practice of meditation with un¬ 
wavering mind (not moving elsewhere) and constant thought of the 
Supreme Divine Being, one goes to Him. 

9. He who thinks upon the Omniscient, the Ancient, the Ruler, the 
minutest of the minute, the Sustainer of all, whose form is inconceivable, 
Seif-e^lgent like the sun, and beyond the darkness (of ignorance); 

10. (He who thus mediutes on Him) at the time of death, with un¬ 
flinching mind, possessed with devotion, fully 6xing the Pmna (life- 
breath) between the eyebrows by the power of Yoga, he attains to the 
Supreme Divine Bang. 

11. That which the knowers of Veda (Truth, Wisdom) speak of as 
imperishable, that which the uhartached Sannyasins * enter into, by de¬ 
siring which they practise Brahmacharya,* that state I shall declare unto 
thee in brief. 

S2. Closing all the gates of the senses, confining the mind in the heart, 
and fixing die Prana in the head (between the eyebrows), thus engaged 
in the practice of concentration (Yoga); 

13, Uttering the monosyllabic “Om,” (the sound) Brahman, and 
meditating oa Me, he who departs, leaving his body, he attains the 
supreme goal. 

' SeIf<oiiuo)l«d reaeuaean. 

'Life of coaianeace and puriv. 
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14. He who is without iny other thought (but Me)> who remembers 
hie daily and constantly} O Partha, I am easily attained by chat ever- 
devoted Yogi- 

15. The great^oled ones^ having reached Me^ do not come to re-birth, 
the ever*clun^g abode of misery, for they have attained the highest 
perfection. 

16. O Arjima, all worlds, from the abode of BrahmS to this world, 
are subject to return; but, O son of Kjinti, after having attained Me^ 
there is do rohiith. 

17. Those who know that Brahma's day ends In a thousand Yugas 
(ages) and his night in a thousand Yugas, they are the true knowert of 
the night and day. 

18. At the approach of (Brahma’s) day, all manifestations proceed 
from the Unmanifesied, and at the approach of the night, they mag;e 
into that which is called the UnmanHested.’ 

ip. O ^tba, the muhicude of beings, coming into birth again and 
again, helplessly merge into (the Unmanifesied) at the approach of 
night and again remanifest at the approach of day. 

20. But b^ond this Unmanifested, there is another Unmanifested, 
which is eternally existent and is not destroyed even when all beings are 
destroyed. 

2E. That which has been described as Unmanifesied and Imperishable 
is called the Highest Goal, having attained vidiich there Is no return (re¬ 
births). That is my Supreme Abode. 

22. O son of Prichi, that Supreme Self, in whom all beings abide and 
by whom all this is pervaded, can be attained by whole-heaned and ex¬ 
clusive devotion to Him. 

23. O Prince of the Bharata race, now I shall declare to thee chat time, 
at which in departing (leaving the body) the Yogis return (to re-birth), 
and also that time at which in departing they do not return. 

24. Fire, ligh^ day-tim^ the bright fortnight (ascending moon), the 
six months of the sun's northern course, departing at such time, the 
knowers of Brahman go to Brahman. 

25. Smoke, night-time, the dark fortnight (waning moon), the rix 
months of the sun's soutbern course, the Yogi departing at such time 
and receiving the lunar light, returns. 

* Tbm two lene* rigo^ the cYoluoaa aiwi i&ToIudoo of the noHota! of Couw 
ftprejewced br Brehait*< dij and dfhL 
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26. These two are considered as eternal paths of the world, the bright 
and the dark (path of ^dom and path of ignorance), fiy one, (man) 
attains to non-return (freedom ); by the other, he returns again. 

27. O son of Prkha, by knowing these (two) paths, the Yogis arc 

never deluded. Therefore, O Arjuna, in all ikou steadfastly 

engaged in Yoga, 

28. Whatever fruits of good deeds are promised in the study of the 
Vedas, in sacrifices, in the practice of austerities, in charitable gifts, the 
Yogi, having known these and rising above ail, attains to the primeval 
Supreme Abode. 

6nis the Eighth Chapin called 
"Ak.^hara-Brahm<^Yoga, or The Path of the 
Imperishable Brahman" 

CHAPTER IX 

The Blessed Lord said: 

1. (Now) 1 shall declare to thee, who arc wchout evil thought, this 
great secret, wisdom together with realization, knovring which 6ou 
shale be freed from evil. 

2. This is the king of sciences, king of secrets, the supreme purifier; it 
is realized by direct perception and is endowed with righteousness, 
easily performed and unpertshable. 

3. O Parantapa (Arjtma), the men who have no faith in this Dharma 
(science of Self-knowledge), without attaining Me, return to the path 
of death and re-birth. 

4. By My unmanifested Form all this world is pervaded; all beings 
dwell in Me, but I do not dwell in them. 

5. Behold My Divine Yoga I Beings do not dwell in Me; (althou^) 
the Creator and Supporter of all beings, (yet) My Self dwells not in 
them. 

6. As the air, vase and always moving everywhere, exists in Akisha 
(space and ether), even so, know thou, nil brings ezlsc in Me. 

7. O son of Kunti, aU beings, at the end of a cycle, go back to my 
Prakriti (Nature); again, at the beginning of a cycle, I send them forth. 

8. Ruling over My Prakriti, 1 send forth again and again this vast 
multitude of beii^, who are helplessly impelled by Nature. 
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9. O conqueror of wealth (Aijuiu), these acts (of creation anti tiU* 
solution) do not bind Me, dccing as one uaconcemed and unaciacbed to 
these acts. 

10. O son of Kund, with Me as the presiding Deity, Prakriti (Nature) 
sends forth the moving and the unrooving. For this reason the world 
wheels round and round. 

11. Fools, unaware of My Supreme state, as the great Lord of beings, 
disr^ard Me dwelling in human form. 

12. They are of vain hopes, of vain deeds, of vain knowledge, and 
senseless, possessed with the deluding nature of Rakahasas (unclean, pa$> 
slonaie and godless creatures) anti Asuras (creatures of darkness anti of 

ignorance). 

13. But, O son of Kund, the great'Souleti ones, possessing the Divine 
Nature, knowing Me as Immutable and as the Source of beings, worship 
Me with single-minded devotion. 

14 Ever tinging My glory and striving with steadfast vows, bowing 
down CO Me in dwdon, (they) perpetually worship Me. 

15. Others again by performing the wisdom-sacrihee worship Me, the 
All-facing, as One, as separate, or in manifold forms. 

16. ] am Ktacu,^ I am Yajoa,* 1 am Svatihl,' I am medidnal herbs, I 
am the Mantra,* I am the oblation, 1 am the fire and I am the act of 
sacrifice. 

17 .1 am the Father of the universe, the Mother, the Sustaincr, the 
Grandsire, the One to be known, the Purifier, Om (Sound-Brahman), 
the Rik, Saman and Yajur.' 

18. (I am) the Way, the Supporter, the Lord, the Witness, the Abode, 
the Refuge, the Friend, the Origin, the Dissoludon, the Resting-Place, 
the Storehouse and the Eternal Seed, 

ip. O Arjuna, 1 give heat, I send forth rain anti withhold it; I am 
Immortality and also Death. I am being and non-being (the manifested 
and the unmaniferted). 

ao. The knowers of the three Vedas/ having worshipped Me with 
sacrifice, drinking the Soma * and thus being purified from sin, pray fat 

' Certain Vedk lite. 

'Saaifice. 

' OlTenn^ ibe beoelit ol du departed asceaton. 

* Tlie sacred uc. by repealing aad mediadna ea which one is puiiloed. 

* Diffmoi bnoches of lha V«das. 

*Meatkioed io verse 17. 

* Nectar, renuuac o£ the cacrifiee. 
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the goal of heaven j they, having reached the region of the ruler of the 
Devas, enjoy in heaven the celestial pleasures of the Devas. 

ar. Having enjoyed that vast celestial world, they, at the exhaustion 
of the merit (of their good deeds), again enter into the mortal world; 
thus following the religion of the thrte Vedas, with the craving for ob¬ 
jects of desire, they attain coming and going (birth and rc*birth). 

22. Those who worship Me and meditate on Me without any other 
thought, to these ever steadfast devotees I secure safety and supply ail 
their needs (I carry their burden). 

23. O son of Kjjjati, even those devotees who worship other gods with 
faidi, they too worship Me, but contrary to the law. 

24. For I am alone the Enjoyer and Lord of all sacrifice; but they do 
not know Me in truth, hence they return (fall into re-birh). 

25. The worshippers of the gods go to the gods; to the ancestors go 
the ancestor-worshippers; the spirit-worshippers go to the spirits; but 
My worshippers come unto Me. 

26. He who, with devotioa offereth to Me a leaf, a flower, a fruit and 
water, that love^ifFcring 1 accept, made by the pure-hearted. 

27. Whatever thou doest, whatever thou eatest, whatever thou ofleresi 
as <^IatioQ, whatever thou gives: and the austerities thou perfonnest, 0 
son of Kunti, do that as an offering to Me. 

28. Thus thou sbalt be freed from the bonds of acHon that bears good 
and evil fruit; and thy soul, being steadfastly engaged in this devotion of 
remmuanon, liberated thou shalt come unto me. 

29. Alike am I to all beings; hated or beloved there is none to Me. 
But chose who worship Me with devotion, they arc in Me and I am in 
them, 

30. Even if the most wicked worships Me with undivided devotion, he 
should be regarded as good, for he is rightly resolved. 

31. Very soon he becomes a righteous soul and attains to eternal peace 
Know thou, O son of Kunti, that my devotee never perishes. 

32. O Partha, even those who arc of inferior Htih,—women, Vaishyas 
(merchant class) and Sudras (servant class),—even they, by taking 
refuge in Me, attain to the Supreme Goal. 

33. What need is there, thco, to speak of the holy Brahmanas and the 
royal Sages! * Having come into t^ transitory and joyless world, do 
thou worship Me. 

*How enueh inere earily » tk gwl ammed b; tbeo. 
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34. Fill cby mind with MCj be thou My devotee, worship Me and bow 
down to Me; thus, steadfasdy unidng thy heart with Me alone and ro* 
garding Me as thy Supreme Goal, chou shale come vmto Me. 

Here endf the Ninth Chapter cdled 
"The ?(tth f>j Koyal Science 
end Royal Seeret'’ 

CHAFmX 

The Blessed lord sad: 

I. O mighty^armed, again do thou listen to My Supreme Word, which 
], wishing thy wel£are, declare unco thee ^o art r^oiced (to hear Me). 

3, All the Devas know not My origin, nor do the great Rishis (Seers); 
£or ! am the Source o£ all the X>evas and the great Rishis. 

3. He who knows Me as birthless and beginningless, the Supreme 
Lord of the universe, be among mortals U uadeluded and is freed from 
all ARS. 

4. Intellig^ce, wisdom, non-delusion, forgiveness, truth, control of 
the senses, serenity of the heart, pleasure and pain, birth and death, fear 
and fearlessness. 

5. Non'injury, e<^uaniiiuty> contentment, austerity, benevolence, fame 
and infamy; these dilferent states of beings arise from Me alone. 

6. The seven great Rishis, the elder four' as well as the Manus, were 
born of My mind and endowed wth My nature, from whom (are gen¬ 
erated) all these creatures in the world. 

7. He who comprehends in reality these My various manifestations 
and My Yoga power, he becomes well-established in unshakable Yoga. 
There is no doubt in this. 

8. I am the Origin of all, everything evolves from Me. Knowing this, 
the wise worship Me with loving ecstasy. 

9. With their heart fixed on with their life absorbed in Me, mutu¬ 
ally enlightening (one another), and perpetually singing My glory, they 
are contented and r^oiced. 

10. To these ever steadfast and loving worshippers, I give that Yoga 
of wisdom by which they come unto M& 

II. Out of pure compassion for them, I, dwelling in thor hearts, de¬ 
stroy the dar^ess born of ignorance, by the effulgent light of wisdom. 

> Elder (hAo (b« Mvea. 
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Arjuna said: 

13-13. Thou arc the Supreme Brahmao, the Supreme Abode and Su¬ 
preme Puric7. All the Rjshis (Sages), the diyine sage Iv^ada, as well as 
Asita, Devala and Vylsa, have declared Thee as the Eternal and Self- 
effulg:ent Being, the primeval Deity, unborn and all-pervading; and 
Thou Thyself dcclarest to me the same, 

14. O Keshava (Krishna), I regard all chat Thou sayest to me as true. 
O Blessed Lord, neither ihe Devas nor the Danavas (deroi-gods) know 
Thy manifestations. 

15. O Supreme Bong, O Source of beings, O Lord of beings, O God 
^go<^ O Ruler of the universe. Thou Thyself alone knowest Thyself by 

1$. (O Lord), Thou oughtest to cell me, without reserve, of Thy 
Divine manifestations, by which Divine attributes Thou abidest, pervad¬ 
ing all the worlds. 

17. O Ycgia (Krishna), how by constantly meditating on Thee shall 
I know Thee? O Blessed Lord, in wdwt aspects art Thou to be medi¬ 
tated upon by me } 

18. Ojfanlrdana. (Krishna), tell me again in detail of Thy Yoga power 
and Divine attributes, for I am never satiated in listening to Thy words 
of nectar. 

The Blessed Lord said: 


19. O best of the Kurus, I shall declare to thee My principal Divine 
attributes, for there is no end to the vastness of My manifestations. 

30 . O Gudakesha (Arjuna), I am the Seif existing In the hean of all 
beings. I am the beginning, the middle and also the end of beings. 

21. I am Vishnu of the Adityas, of the luminaries I am the radiam 
Sun, among the winds I am Marichi, among the constellations I am the 
Moon. 


23 . Of the Vedas I am the Sama-Voda, and of the Devas I am Vasava 
(Indra). Of the senses f am the mind and I am the coiisciousness of all 
living beings. 

33. Of the Rudras 1 am Sankara; 1 am the Lord of wealth of the 


Yakshas and Rikshasas; of the Vasus I am the Fire-god; 1 am Mem 
among the mountains. 

24. O I^riha, know Me to be Brihaspaci, the high priest; of generals, I 
am Skanda; among waters. 1 am the ocean. 
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25. I am Bitfigu among the gieat Rlshis; of words, I am the moncv' 
syllable “Om.” Of Yajoas (sacrifices), I am Japa;' of the immovable, I 
am the Himalaya. 

26 .1 am Aswaicha among all the uees; among the divine Rishis, 1 am 
l^iada. 1 am Chitraratha of the Gandharvas; * I am the sage Kapila' 
among the perfected ones. 

27. Among horses, know Me a$ UchchaUrava, bom of nectar; and of 
the lotdiy elephants as Airivaia, and among men as Monarch. 

28 .1 am the Thunderbolt among weapons; among cows, I am Kama- 
dhuL I am Kandarpa, the cause of ofepring; and of serpents, 1 am 
^^aukl 

29 .1 am Ananta among the snakes; I am Vanina among water-b^ 
mgs; of ancestors, I am Aryans; I am Yama among rulers. 

30 .1 am PrahlSda among the Dairy as; of measures, I am Time; 
among wild beasts, I am the lord of beasts (the lion); and among birds, 
I am Vainateya. 

31. Among purifiers, I am the wind; among warriors, 1 am Rama; 
among fishes, ] am Makara (shark); and among rivers, I am the Ganges. 

32. 0 Arjuna, of all creations I am the be^nning, the middle and also 
the end; of all the sciences, I am the scierrcc of Self-knowledge; among 
ihe disputants, I am Vada.* 

33. Of syllables, 1 am "A,” and E>vandva ‘ of all compound words. I 
am inexhaustihle Time; I am the Dispenser (of fruits of actions), facing 
everywhere. 

34 .1 am all-seizing Death; I am the origin of all that is to be; of the 
female 1 am fame, prospetiry, speech, memory, intelligence, constancy 
and forgiveness. 

35 .1 am the Brihat'Saman of the Vcdic hymns; 1 am Gayatri * of 
metres. Of mooths I am Mirgashirsha and of seasons I am the flowering 
season. 

36 .1 am gambling among the fraudulent; I am the prowess of the 
powerful. I am Victory, 1 am Perseverance, I am the G^dness of the 
good. 

37. Of the Vrbhnis I am VSsudeva; among the Pandnvas I am 

*SUcet Kpctilion of ihe sacred leat. 

’CalcMial nuddaos. 

Founder o( the Safikfa ^ phUosopbr. 

' Trutb*weld&S8rgUfn«ncs. 

*Copuktiv& 

* A vene oi iwaiy-ioiir syllables. 
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Dhananjaya; among the saints I am Vyasa and among the sages I am 
Ushani. 

38. I am the Rod of disciplinarians; I am the Polity of the seekers of 
conquest. I am the Silence of secrets; 1 am the Wisdom of the wise. 

2Q. O Arjuna, whatever is the seed of all beings, that also am 1 . With* 
out Me there is no being existent, whether moving or unmoving. 

40. O Paraiitapa, there is no end to the manifestations of My Divine 
Power; what I have declared is only a partial statement of the vastness 
of my Divine manifestation. 

41. Whatever being there is, glorious, prosperous or powerful, know 
thou that to have sprung from a portion of My splendor. 

42. O Arjuna, what need is there for thee to know these details? I 
alone exist, sustaining this whole universe by a portion of Myself. 

Here end/ the Tenth Chapter called 
"Vibhuti^yoga, or The Path of 
Divine Mantfe/taaon" 


CHAPTER XI 

A/ji/na said: 

u The supremely profound word regarding Self-knowledge, spoken 
by Thee out of compassion for me, has dispelled this my delusion. 

a. O Locus-Eyed (Krishna), 1 have heard at length from Thee of the 
creation and dissolution of beings, as well as of Thine inexhaustible 

Great Lord, as Thou hast declared Thyself, so it is. O Supreme 

Being, I desire to see Thy Godly Form. 

4. O Lord, if Thou thinkest me able (worthy) to see that (Form), 
then, O Lord of Yogis, show me Thine Infinite Self. 

The Blessed Lord said: 

5. Behold, O Pirtha, My various celestial Forms, of different color* 
and shapes, by hundreds and by thousands. 

d, O descendant of Bharata, behold the Adityas, the Rudras, the Vasus, 
the twin Asvins and the Maruts.* Behold many wonders that were not 

seen before. 

’Nunes for cdostnl turings. 
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7. O Gudikesha (Arjima), behold in diia body of Mine the entire 
universe together, with all that is moving and unntoving and whatever 
else thou desirest to perceive. 

8. But with these eyes of thine thou canst not sec Me; therefore 1 give 
thee Divine sight. Behold my Supreme Yoga powerl 

Sanjaya foid: 

9.0 King, having spoken thus, the great Lord of Yoga, Hari 
(Krishna), ^eo showed to ^rtba His Supreme Godly Form. 

10. With many faces and eyes, with many wondrous sights, with many 
celestial ornaments and with many celcsdal weapons uplifted, 

11. Wearing celestial garlands and garments, anointed with alesdal 
fragrant perfumes; the aibwonderful Deity, infinite, facing the universe 
everywhere. 

12. If the effulgence of a thousand suns were to dune at once in the 
«ky, that might resemble the splendor of that great Being. 

13. Then the son of Pandu (Arjuna) saw the entire universe resting 
together, with its manifold divisions, in the body of the God of gods. 

14. Then Dhananjaya, overpowered with wonder, and his hair stand' 
Ing on end, bending down hb head In awe to the Deity, spoke with 
folded hands: 

Arjuna taid: 

35. O God! in Thy body I see all the gods, as well as multirudes of all 
kinds of beings; the Lord Brahma, seated on the lotus throne, all the 
Pishis and all the celcsdal serpents. 

id, O Lord of the universe O Universal Form, I see Thee with mani¬ 
fold arms, bellies, mouths and eyes, boundless on every side; neither do 
] see Thy beginning, nor middle nor end. 

ly. I see Thee with diadems, maces, discus, shliungly effulgent every¬ 
where, biasing all around like the burning fire and the sun, dazzling to 
the right and immeasurable. 

i 3 . Thou art the Imperishable, the Supreme, the One to be known. 
Thou an the Supreme Refuge of this universe; Thou art the ever un- 
chan^og Guardian of the Eternal Dharma (religion); Thou art, 1 
know, the Ancient Bong. 

19. ] see Thee without beginning, middle or end, with infinite power, 
with numberless arms, the suo and moon as Thine eyes, Thy moutli as 
the blazing hre, beating this universe with Thine own radiance. 
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20. By Tb« sloDC the space between heaven and earth and all the 
quartets is pervaded. O Great Soul, seeing this, Thy wonderful and ter¬ 
rifying Form, the three worlds are stricken with £ear- 

21. Verily, these hosts of Devas ate entering into Theej some in fear, 
praising Thee with folded hands. The host of great Rishis and Siddhas, 
saying "Svasti” (peace, may it be well), are singing Thy glory in beauti¬ 
ful hymns. 

22. The Rudras, Adityas, Vasus, Sadhyas, the Vlsvas, the Asvins, the 
Maruts, the Ushmapis, the host of Gandharvas, Yakshas, Asuras, Sid¬ 
dhas, they are all looklog at Thee wonderstruck. 

23. O Mighty^rmed, seeing Tfune immeasurable fbim, with many 
mouths and eyes, with many arms, thighs and feet, with many k^ns, and 
fearful with many large teeth, the worlds and I, as well, are agitated with 
terror. 

24. O Vishnu, seeing Thee touching the sky, shining In many colors, 
with mouths wide open, and with large blazing eyes, my heart is tertl&d 
and I find neither peace nor tranquillity. 

25. O Lord of godsl seeing Thy mouths, tenihle with long teeth, 
blazing like the fires of destruction, I know not the four quarters, nor do 
T find any peace. Have mercy, O Abode of the universe! 

26. All these sons of DhritaiSshaa, with the muldcude of monarchs, 
Bhishma, Drona and Sutaputra (Kama), as well as our own principal 
warriors, 

27. Enter rushingly into Thy mouths, terrible with long teeth and 
fearful to look at. Some are seen hanging between Thy teeth, with their 
heads crushed to powder. 

28. As the many torrents of rivers rush cowards the ocean, similarly 
do these heroes amongst men enter into Thy mouths, bla^g fiercely on 
all sides. 

29. As the moths rush into the burning fire with headlong speed for 
destruction, in the same manner do these creatures rush into Thy mouths 
with headlong speed, only to perish. 

30. O Vishnu I swallowing all the worlds with Thy blazing flames, 
Thou art licking all around. Thy fierce, radiant rays, filling the whole 
universe, are burning. 

31. Tell me, who art Thou, in this terrible Form ? Salutation to Th«) 
O Supreme Deity, have mercy 1 O Primeval One, 1 desire to know Thee, 
for indeed I know not Thy purpose. 
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The Messed Lord sdd: 

32. I am cwrnal, world^stroyiog Time, maoifcsted here for the de- 
stnieiion of these people. Even without Thee, none of these warriors, ar¬ 
rayed here io the hostile armies, shall live. 

33. Thcrctjre, do ihou arise and acquire glory. Conquering the 
enemies, enjoy the unrivalled kingdom. By Me alone have they 

been slain j be thou merely an instromenul cause, O Savyasachin 
(Arjuna). 

34. Drona, Bhishma, Jayadratha, Karna, as well as the other brave 
warriors, arc already slain by Me. Do thou kill and be not distressed by 
fear. Fighti and thou sbalt conquer thine enemies in battle, 

Sanjays said: 

35. Having beard these words of Keshava (Krishna), (Arjuna) the 
diadem-wearer, with folded hands, trembling, prostrating himself, again 
spoke to Krishna in a choked voice, bowing down, overwhelmed with 

f^. 

Arjuna said: 

36. O Lord of the senses (Krishna), it is right that the world delights 
and rejoices in Thy glory. The RSkshasas (demonic creatures) fly with 
fear in all directions and the host of Siddhas bow down to Thee in 
adoration. 

37. Why should they doc how down to Thee, 0 Mighty Being, O 
Infinite One, O Lord of the gods, O Abode of the universe, greater 
than Brahms and even the primeval cause of Brahma; for Thou art it^ 
Imperi^ble; (Thou art) Existence and Non-existence and all that is 
beyond- 

38. 0 boundless Form, Thou art the Primeval Deity, the Ancient 
Being, Thou art the Supreme Refuge of ’this universe; Thou arc the 
Knower, the One to be known and the Supreme ^de. By Thee alone 
IS this universe pervaded. 

39. Thou arc Vlyu, Yama, Agni, Vanina, the Moon; Thou an the 
Lord of creatures and the great Grandsirc. Salutations to Thee, my 
salutadoQS a thousand dmes, again and again my salutations to Theel 

40. Salutations to Thee before, salutations to Thee behind, salutations 
^ Wbo aboor tSTovi «v«ft with Ins left hind. 
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to Thee on all sides! O All; iolirLite ifi power, and Inuncasurable in 
valor, Thou pervades: all, therefore Thou art AU. 

41- Not knowing this Thy glory and regarding Thee merely as a 
friend, whatever I may have said presumpruotuly, out of either care¬ 
lessness or fondness, addressing Thee as “O Krishiw,” “O Yadava,” “O 
Friend"; 

43. O Changeless One, in whatever manner I may have been disie^ 
speccful to Thee, in jesting, in walking, in reposing, sitting, or at meals, 
alon^ or in the presence of others; O Unfathomable One, I implore 
Thee to forgive all that. 

43. Thou art the Father of the moving and unmoving world, and its 
object of worship; greater than the great, O Incoropamble Power, no 
one In the three worlds exists equal to Thee. How can, then, anyone 
excell Thee? 

44. O Adorable Lord! prostrating my body in adoration, I beg Thy 
£argiveness. O God, as a father forgives his son, a friend his dear friend, 
a beloved one his love, even so do Thou forgive me! 

45. O God, joyous am I to have seen (Thy form) which 1 never saw 
before; yet my heart is agitated with terror, therefore show me that 
Form of Thine. O God of gods] O Abode of the universe, have mercy. 

46. I desire to see Thee as before, with diadem, mace and discus. O 
Universal Form of thousand arms, do Thou manifest Thyself in that 
same Fovix-armcd Form (form of Vishnu). 


The jessed Lord said: 

47. O Arjuna, mercifully have I shown thee this Supreme Form by 
My own Yoga power. This effulgent, infinite, primeval, great universal 
Form of Mine, which has not ban seen by anyone else before thee. 

48. O great hero of the Kurus, not by the study of the sacred Vedas 
or by sacrifice, not by charity or rituals, not by severe austerities, am 1 
visible in such Form in this world of men to any other chan thee. 

4p. Be not frightened, nor bewildered, having seen this terrific Form 
of Mine, getting rid of thy fear and with gladdened heart, behold thou 
again this My former Form. 

Sanjaya said: 

50. Vasudeva (Krishna), having thus spoken to Arjuna, showed again 
His own Form. The Grcat-souled One, having assumed again His gentle 
Form, paciffed him (Arjuna) who was terrified. 
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Afjuna fm 4 : 

51. 0 Janafdana, seeing this, Thy gentle human Form, now my 
choughw arc coUccwd and 1 have recovered myself. 

TAc Biessrd Lord raid: 

52. This Form of Mine which thou hast seen is very difficult to per¬ 
ceive; even gods ever long to behold this Form. 

53. Ndihcr by the Vedas, nor by austerities, nor by charitable gifts, 
nor by sacrifice, can I be seen as thou hast seen Me, 

54. But by single-hearted devotion alone I can be known in this 
miiner, 0 Arjuna, and perceived in reality and also entered into, O 
Paranupa. 

55. O Pindava, he who works for Me, has Me for his highest goal, 
is devoted to Me, is free from attachment and bears emnicy towards no 
creature, be enters into Me. 

More tnds the 'Eleventh Chapter called 
“‘Vukya-Ritpa-Dorsanom, or The 
Vision of the Universal Form" 


CHAPTER XII 


Arjuna sad: 

1. Those devotees who, ever steadfast, thus worship Thee and those 
who worship the Unmanifested Impetishable, which of them are berter 
knowers of Yoga? 

The Blessed Lord sad: 

2. Those who, fixing their minds on Me, worship Me with perpetual 
devotion, endowed with supreme faith, to My mind they are the best 
knowers of Yoga- 

3. But those who contemplate the Imperishable, the Undcfinable, 
Unmanifested, Omnipresent, Unthinkable, Unchangeable, Immovable 
and Eternal, 

4. Having subdued all the senses, even-minded everywhere, and en¬ 
gaged in doing good to all beings, verily they attain unco Me. 

5. Greater is their difiiculty whose minds are set on the UnmanifcMed, 
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for the goal o£ the Unmanifested is very arduous for the embodied to 
auaio. 

6. But those who, surrendering all actions to Me and regarding Me 
as the Supreme Goal, worship Me with single-hearted devotion, 

7. For them whose hearts are thus fixed on Me, O son of PrithS, I 
become ere long the Saviour from the ocean of mortal Samsara (world 
of birth and death). 

8. Fix thy nund on Me alone and rest thine understanding in Me, 
thus thou ^alt doubtlessly live in Me hereafter. 

9. O Dhananjaya, if thou art unable to iix thy mind steadfasdy on 
Me, then, by faithful practice of devotion, do thou seek to reach Me, 

zo. If thou art also unable to practise devotion, then be thou intent 
on working for Me. Even by performing aaions for My sake, thou 
shalt attain perfection. 

ir. If thou art not able to do even diis, then, taking refuge in Me 
alone, and seif<ontroUed, do thou surrender the fruits of all actions. 

12. Knowledge is indeed better than blind practice ^ meditation excels 
knowledge; surrender of the fruits of action is more esteemed than 
ruediiadon. Peace immediately follows surrender. 

13. He who hates no creature and is friendly and compassionate to 
all, who is free from attachment and egotism, equal'initided in pleasure 
and pain, and fb^ving, 

14. Who is ever content and meditative, self*sut^ugaced and possessed 
with hrm conviction, with mind and intellect dedicated to Me, he who 
is thus devoted 10 Me is dear to Me. 

15. He by whom the world is not affiicted and who is not aiBicted by 
the world, who is free from elation, envy, fear and anxiety, he Is dear 
to Me. 

16. He who is free from all external dependence, pure, efficient, unat¬ 
tached, undisturbed, and has given up all (selfish) undertakings, he 
who is thus devoted to Me is dear to Me. 

17. He who neither rejoices, nor hates, nor sorrows, nor desires and 
who has renounced good and evil, he who is thus full of devotion is dear 
to Me. 

z8. He who is the same to friend and foe and also in honor and dis* 
honor, the same in heat and cold, pleasure and pain, free from all 
attachment, 

19. He who is alike in praise and blame, is silent, content with cvery- 
diing, homeless, steady-minded, such a devoted soul is dear to Me. 
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20. Those who foUcpw chU immortal Dharma (teachiag) as declared 
{by Me) aod who are possessed with faith, regarding Me as the Supreme 
Goal, such devotees are exceedingly dear to Me. 

Here ends the Twelfth Chapter called 
"Bhal(ti-Yoga, or The Path of Devotion'^ 

CHAPTER XIII 

[Arjuna taid: O Keshava, Prakriii (Nature) and Purusha (Self), 

Kshetra and the knower of Kshetra, knowledge and chat which ou^t 

to be known, these I desire to learn.] 

The Bletsed Lord said: 

I. 0 son of Kunti, this body is called Kshetra (Held), the wise call 
the knower of it as Kshetrajna (knower of the held). 

а. 0 descendant Bharata, know Me to be the KshetrajnA (con* 
sdous Soul) in all Kshetras (bodies). To My mind, the knowledge of 
Kshetra (body) and Kshetrajna (Soul) is the true knowledge. 

5. Wh^ the Kshetra (field) is, of what ciarure, what arc its modifica¬ 
tions, whence it arises; also who is he (knower, Soul) and what arc his 
powers, do thou hear that from me in brief. 

4. This truth has been sung by the Rishis (Seers) in various ways, in 
many cMerent hymns, in Brahma-Sutra-Aphorisms, full of sound 
reasoning and conviction. 

5. The great elements (earth, water, fire, air, ether), egoism, intellect, 
the Unmanifested (Nature), the ten organs (of sense and action) and 
the one (mind), the five senseK)bjecis; 

б . Desire, aver^n, pleasure, pain, combination (of these), conscious- 
ness, fortitude, thus the Kshetra (body) has been briefly described with 
its modifications. 

7. Humilicy, unostentatiousness, non^njuring, forgiveness, slmpllcicy, 
service to the Guru (spiiirual teacher), purity, steadf^tness, self-control; 

8. Renuotiailoo of sense-objects as well a$ absence of egoism, reallza- 
□on of the evils of birth, death, old age, disease, pain; 

9. Non-attachment, non-identificadon of self with son, wife, home 
arid the rest; equal-mindedness in beneficial and non^Tcnefidal hap- 
peaings; 
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10. One-poiotcd and unwavering devotion to Me, resort to secluded 
places, distaste £br assemblies; 

XX. Constant devotion to spiritual knowledge, rcalizatioi^ of the es¬ 
sence of Truth, this is declared to be wisdom; what is opposed to this is 
ignorance. 

12. I shall declare now that which is to be known, by knowing which 
one attains immortality. The Supreme Brahman !$ beginnlngless; It is 
said CO be neither Sat (existence) nor Asat (non-existence). 

13. With hands and feet everywhere, with eyes, heads and mouths 
everywhere and with cars everywhere in the universe. That alone exists 
enveloping all. 

14. It shines through the functions of all the senses, and yet It is with¬ 
out senses; unattached, yet It sustains all; devmd of Ounas (qualities), 
yet It is the expcriencer of Gunas. 

15. It exists within and without all beings; It is unmoving as well as 
moving, incomprehensible because of Its subtlety; It is far and also near. 

16. Zndivis^lc, yet It exists as if divided in beings; It is to be known 
as the Suscainer of beings; It destroys and also generates. 

17. It is the Light of lights and is said to be beyond darkness. It is 
knowledge, the One to be known, and the Goal of knowledge, dwelling 
in the hearts of all. 

18. Thus Kshetra (field), knowledge and chat which is to be known, 
have been told briefly. My devotee, knovring this, becomes fitted to 
enter into My Being (oneness with Me). 

19. Know thou both Prakriti (Nature) andPurusha (Soul) to be with- 
out beginning. Know thou also that all the modiflcaciona and Gunas 
(qualities) are bom of Prakriti. 

20. Prakriti is said to be the productive source of cause and effect; 
wlule the embodied soul is the cause of experiences of pleasure and pain. 

21. For the Purusha (Soul) experiences the Gunas, born of Prakriti; 
attachment to the Gunas is the cause of its birth in good and evil wombs. 

22. The great Soul (that dwells) in this body is called the Witness or 
Looker-on, the Sanedoner, the Sustainer, the Expcrien c e r , the mighty 
Lord and also the Supreme Sel£ 

23. He who thus knows Purusha (Soul) and Prakriti (Nature) with 
the Gunas (qualities), howsoever he may be living, is not bom again. 

24. Some, by meditation, behold the Self by the self within them¬ 
selves; others by the path of wisdom; still others by the path of action. 
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25. Others again, not possessing such knowledge themselves, worship 
3S ihe7 have heard frocn others (illumined Souls); even they surmount 
death, by following with faith what they have heard. 

26. 0 mighty of the Bharau race, whatever is bom, whether moving 
or unmoving, know it to be (produad) from the union of Kshetra and 
Kshetrajna (Nature and Soul). 

27. The Supreme Lord abides in all beings equally; (He is) undying 
in the dying: He who sees (thus) secs truly. 

28. Stting the same Lord existing everywhere equally, he does not 
hurt Self by the self and thus attains the highest goal. 

ap, And he who secs ihac all actions are being performed by Prakriti 
(Nature) alone and that the Self is not acting, be secs truly. 

30. When be secs the separate existence of all beings established in 
One, and their expansion from that One alone, then he becomes Brah¬ 
man (one with Brahman). 

31. 0 son of Kund, being without beginning and devoid of Gunas, the 
Supreme Self is immutable; though dwelling in the body, It neither acts 
nor is aBected (by the fruits of action). 

32. As the all'pcrvading ether (Akisba) is not calmed, because of Its 
subtlety, similarly this Self, (though) existing everywhere in the body, 
is not tainted. 

33. 0 descendant of Bharata, as one sun illumines all this world, sim¬ 
ilarly He who dwells in the body illumines all bodies. 

34- They who thus, by the eyes of wisdom, perceive the distinction 
between body and S^, and the liberation of beings from Nature 
(Prakriti), tt»y attain to the Supreme. 

tk^Thiruerah Chapter called 
"Yoga of Kshetra and Kshetrajna, or 
The Path of DiscriminaHon 
between Body and Sout^ 

CHAPTER XrV 

The Blessed Lord said: 

I. Now I again declare unto thee that supreme wisdom, which 
is above all wisdom, by knowing which all the Sages after this life 
attain to the highest perfection. 
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2. Abidtog by this wisdom, and having attained to My B<ing, neither 
do they come lorth in evolution * nor are they a/fected in involution * 

3. O descendant of Bharata, the great Prakriii is My wombj in that 
I place the seed, from thence is ihe birth of all beings. 

4. O son of Kunii, whatever forms arc produced in all the won^s, 
the great Prakrid is the womb and I am the seed-giving Father. 

5. O mighty-armed, Satrwa, Pajas, Tamas,' these Gunas (qualities), 
born of Prakrid, bind the immutable, embodied soul in the body. 

6. O sinless one, of these (Gunas) Satevva, being uansparent, luminous 
and free from evil, binds (the embodied) by attachment to happiness 
and atuchment to knowledge. 

7. O son of Kund, know thou Rajas to be of the nature of passion, 
giving rise to thirst (for pleasure) and attachment. It binds the embodied 
by attachment to action. 

8. O Bhirata (Arjuna), know thou Tamas to be born of ignorance; 
ic deludes all embodied ^ings and binds by false perception, indolence 
and sleep. 

$. O Bharau, Saitwa attaches one to happincs; Rajas to action; while 
Tamas, covering wisdom, attaches one to false perception. 

10. O Bharata (sometimes) Sattwa predominates over Rajas and 
Tamas; (sometimes) Rajas predominates over Sattwa and Tamas; and 
(sometimes) Tamas over Sattwa and Rajas. 

ri. When through all the senses of this body the light of understand¬ 
ing shines forth, then it is to be known that Sattwa is predominant, 

la. O Prince of the Bharata race, greed, (erossivc) activity, entw- 
prise, restlessness, longing, these prevail when Rajas is predominant. 

13. O descendant of Kuru, darkness, inertia, false perception, and 
also delusion prevail when Tamas is predominant, 

14. If the embodied meets with death when Sattwa is predominanr, 
then he attains the spotless regions of the knowers of the Highest. 

15. Meeting with death in Rajas, one is born among those attached 
to action; and dying in Tamas, one is botn in the wombs of senseless 
beings. 

16. The fruit of good deeds is declared to be Stewika and pure; the 
fruit of Rajas (passionate deeds) is pain; and ignorance is the fruit of 
Tamas. 


'CreaaoB. 

* GM^ocaa, pa«noB, darkness. 
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17. Wisdom is bom of Sartwaj of Rajas; ^Isc perception, ddu- 
tiofi and ignorance arise from Tamas. 

18. The dwcUers of Sattwa go upward; the Rajasic (of passionate 
natures) stay in the middle; and die Tamasic, abiding in the functions of 
the lowest Guna, go downward. 

ip. When the Seer beholds no ocher agent than the Gunas, and knows 
also That which is higher than the Gunas, then he attains to My Being. 

20. The embodied, having gone beyond these three Gunaa, out of 
which the body ia evolved, is liberal^ from birth, death, decay and 
pain, and aitalos to ImmortaLity. 

Arjuna said: 

ix. O IwOrd, what are the signs of him who has gone beyond the 
three GunasP What are his cbaracterisdcs and how does he go beyond 
these three GuoasP 

The Biesstd Lord said: 

22. 0 Paadava, he who neither bates the presence of illumination 
(Sattwa), activity (Rajas) or delusicoi (Tamas), nor craves for them 
when they arc ahseoc; 

25. He who is seated unconcerned (like a witness) and is not moved 
by the Gunas, who is established and unshaken, knowing chat the Gunas 
alone operate; 

24. He who is alike in pleasure and pain; self-possessed; regarding 
alike a lump of earth, a stone and gold; who is the same in pleasant and 
unpleasant, in praise and blame, and steady; 

25. He who is alike in honor and dishonor, the same to friend and 
foe, giving up all (seliish) undertakings, he is said to have crossed 
beyond the Gunas. 

2b. And be who, crossing over these Gunas, serves me with unwaver¬ 
ing devotion, becomes fit to attain oneness with Brahman. 

27. For I am the Abode of Brahman, the Immutable, the Inunortal, 
the eternal Dharma and Absolute Bliss. 

Here ends the Fourteenth Chapter calUd 
"Drstinetion of the Three Curias'* 


I 
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CHAPTER XV 

The Blessed Lord said: 

I. They speak of an eternal Ashwattha (tree), rooted above and 
branching below, whose leaves arc the Vedas. He who knows it knows 
the Vedas. 

X Its branches are spread below and above, nourished by the Gunas; 
the secse^bjects are its buds; its roots stretch down below in the world 
of men, creating acdoas. 

3. Its form is not visible here, neither its end nor its origin, nor its 
basis. Having cut down this ivxn-rooted Asbwattha tree by the mighty 
sword of non*attacbment, 

4. Then that Goal is to be sought after, attaining which they (the 
wise) do not return again. I take refuge in that Primeval Bdng from 
which streams forth the Eternal (creative) Energy. 

5. Free from pride and false conceit, the evil of attachment conquered, 
ever devoted to spiritual knowledge, desires completely pacified, libet' 
ated from the pairs of opposites known as pleasure and pain, the unde* 
luded reach chat eternal Goal. 

6 . That (Goal) the sun does not illumine, nor the moon, nor Hre; 
gt^g there, they (the wise) do not return. That is My Supreme Abode. 

7. A pordoQ of Myself has become the living Saul in the world of 
life from time without beginning. It draws the (hve) senses and mind, 
the sixth (sense), which are in Prakrit!. 

8. When the Lord (Sotd) obtains a body and when He leaves It, 
He takes these (senses and mind) and goes forth as the wind (goes 
forth), carrying away the scents from ihcli scats (the flowers). 

9. The embodied soul, presiding over the car, eye, the sense of touch, 
of taste and smell, as well as over the mind, experiences scns&objects. 

10. Either going forth from the body, or residing in it, or experieodng, 
or united with the Gunas, the deluded do not see It (the Soul); but 
those who have the eye of wisdom perceive It. 

II. The self-subjugated perceive It, dwelling in themselves; but the 
impure-hearted and the unintelligent, even though striving, behold It 
not. 

I a. The light which resides in the sun, in the moon, in fire, and 
which illumines the whole world, know that light to be Mine. 
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13. Entering the earth with My energy, I support all beings and I 
nourish all the herbs, becoming the watery moon. 

14. Dwelling in the body of li>dng beings as Fire, I, being united with 
P^a (ingoing breath) and AfSna (outgoing bruth), digest four 
kinds of iood.' 

15. 1 am seated in the hearts of all, from Me alone comes memory, 
wisdom, and also their loss. I am that which is known In all the Vedas. 
Verily I am the Author of Vedanta and the koower of the Vedas am I. 

16. There arc two kinds of beings in the world: the perishable and 
the imperishable; all beings are perishable, but the Purusha (Self) is 
imperishable. 

17. But there is another, the Highest Being, called the Supreme SeU, 
who is the Immutable Lord, perrading the three worlds and supporting 
them. 

18. As I am beyond the perishable and am above even the imperish¬ 
able, therefore in the world and in the Veda I am known as the Supreme 
Beij^. 

tp. O descendant of Bharata, he who, free from delusion, thus knows 
Me as the Supreme Bong, he, koowii^ all, worships Me with his whole 
heart. 

20. Thus, 0 sinless Bharata, has been declared by Me the most pro* 
found teaching, knowing this one attains enlightenmeot and the fulfil]- 
meat of aU duties. 

fierv endt the Fifteenth Chapter called 
"The Path of the Supreme Bein^’ 


CHAPTER XVI 

The Blessed Lord said: 

1. Fcaricssness, purity of heart, steadfastness In Yoga of Self-knowl¬ 
edge, charitable gifts, control of the senses, sacrifice, study of the Sacred 
Scriptures, ausrerlty and simplicity, 

2. Non-injury, truthfulness, absence of anger, renunciauon, peace, 
absence of calumny, compassion to beings, non-covetousness, gentleness, 
modesty and absence of fickleness, 

3. ^^go^, forgiveness, fortitude, purity, absence of hatred and pride. 

* FouiMd loaij which re^tuK rauucsdiis, suckba. Iiekka ud «wall»wing or druaHog. 
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tbcs^ O dcs c tadant of Bharau, bdoog co one bora with the divide 
property. 

4. O Partba, orteiiudou$ness» arrogaoce and selicoocdu aoger » 
well a$ cruelty and ignorance, belong to one born with the dunonic 
property. 

5. Tht divine property is for liberation and the demonic for bondage. 
Grieve not, O Pindava, thou art bom with the divine property. 

6 . O Partba, in this world there are twofold maoliestadons of beings; 
the divine and the demonic. The divine has been described at length. 
Hear from Me now of the demonic state. 

7. The demonic people know not how to follow right or how to 
refrain from wrong; there is neither purity, nor good conduct, nor truth 
in them. 

8. They say that “this universe is without truth, without a basis, with¬ 
out God, born of mutual union caused by lust. What else is there?” 

p. Holding this view, these ruined souU, of small understanding and 
of fierce deeds, rise as the enemies of the world for its destruction. 

10. Filled with insatiable desires, possessed with hypocrisy, pride and 
arrogance, holding evil fancies through delusion, they work with unholy 
resolve; 

11. Beset with immense cares, ending only in death; regarding sensual 
enjoyment as the highest and feeling sure that chat is all there is; 

13 . Bound by a hundred ties of hope, given over to lust and anger, 
they strive to secure hoards of wealth by unjust means, for sensual. 
gratification. 

13. ''This has been gained by me today and this desire 1 shall obtain, 
is mine and this wealth also shall be mine." 

14. "That enemy has been slain by me, others also shall I slay. I am 
the lord, I am the enjoyer, f am successful, powerful and happy." 

15. *1 am rich and well-bom; who is equal to me? f shall sacrjfifir, I 
shall give, I shall rejoice": thus deluded by ignorance, 

16. Bewildered by many fancies, enwrapped in the net of delusioo, 
addicted co the gratification of the senses, they fall into a foul hell. 

17. Self-glorifying, haughty, filled with the vanity and intoxication of 
wealth, they perform sacrifices (merely) in name out of hypocrisy, dis¬ 
regarding the Scriptural injunedoos. 

j8. Possessed by egoism, power, insolence, lust and anger, these malig¬ 
nant people hate Me (dwelling) m their own bodies and in those ^ 
others. 
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19.1 iiuf 1 these maligoani and cruel evil doers, roost degraded of meO; 
mto the wombs of A$um * ia the world (of birth aod death). 

20. 0 »D of Kunti, entering into the Asuric (unclean) wombs and 
deluded birth after birth, without attaining Me they fall into a sdll 
lower state. 

31 . Lure, anger and greed, these three are the soul^estzojing gates 
of hell. Therefore one should forsake these three. 

22. O son of Kund, he who is free from these three gates of darkness, 
practises what is good for his soul and thus attains the Supreme Goal. 

33. He who, setting aside the injunctions of the Scriptures, follows 
the impulse of dedre, attains neither perfection, nor happiness, nor the 
highest goal. 

24. Therefore let the Scriptures be thy authority in ascertaining what 
ought to be done and what ought not to he done. Having learned the 
injunctions declared in the Scriptures, thou shouldst act here (in this 
world). 

Here ends the Sixteenth Chapter celled 
"Distinction bettveen the Divine end 
the Demonic Preperty" 

CHAPTER XVII 

^rjtena said: 

1. O Krishna, those who:, disregarding the injunctions of the Scrip¬ 
tures, perform sacrifice with faith, what is their state? Is it Sattwa (good¬ 
ness), Rajas (passion) or Taous (darkness) ? 

The Btersed Lord said: 

3. Threefold is the faith of the embodied, bom of their inherent oatnre: 
SaCtwica (good), Rljasica (passionate), Tomasica (ignorant). Do thou 
bear of that. 

3. O descendant of Bharata, the faith of each is according to his in¬ 
herent nature. The man consists of his faith; he is verily what his faith is. 

4, The men of purity worship the gods; the men of passionate nature 
worship Yakihas and Rlksha^; while the others, men of Tamaslca 
(ignorant) nature, worship ghosts (departed spirits) and goblins. 

' Uodeu). toi fedlcss «r«8air«. 
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5. Th« men who practise severe austerities, not enjoined by the Scrip¬ 
tures, being possessed with hypocrisy and egoism, impeUcd by lust and 
attachmcnt- 

6 . Torturing, senseless as they arc, ail the organs of the sense* and Me, 
dwelling in the body, know them to be of demonic resolve. 

7. The foods also arc of threefold nature which are liked respectively 
by each of these; and so also sacrifice, austerity and charitable gifts. Do 
thou bear the disnnedon of these. 

8. The foods which bexease life-force, eneigy, strength, health, joy and 
cheerfulness, and which are savory, soothbg, substantial and agreeable, 
are liked by the Sattwica nature. 

9. The Rajasica nature likes foods which are bitter, sour, salmc, over- 
hot, pungent, dry, burnmg, and which produce pab, grief and disease. 

10. That which is stale, insipid, putrid, cooked ever night, even leav- 
bgs or unclean food is liked by the Tamasica nature. 

11- That sacrifice is Sattwica which is petfortned by men desiring no 
fruit, as it is enjobed by the Scriptural laws, with the mbd fixed on the 
sacrifice alone, just for its own sake. 

za. But, O best of the Bharatas, that which is performed with the desire 
for fruits and for ostentation, know that to be Rajasica sacrifice. 

13. The sacrifice which is performed, without regard to Scriptural 
injunctions, in which no food is distributed, and which is without sacred 
texts, charitable gifts and faith, is said to be Tamasica. 

Worship of the gods, of the twice-born,’ of Gurus * and wise men; 
punty, simplicity, continence, non-bjury; these are called the austerity 
of the body. 

15. Speech, which auses no pam (to others) and is true as well as 
pleasant and beneficial; regular study o! the Scripnircs: these arc 
the austerity of speech. 

id. Cheerfulness of mbd, kindliness, silence, self-control, purity of 
heart: these arc called austerity of the mbd. 

17. When this threefold austerity is practised, by men of steadfast 
devotion, with great faith, without dairing fruits, it is said to be Sanwica. 

r8. When this austerity is performed with the object of gaining wel¬ 
come, honor and worship, or from ostentation, it Is said to be Rijatica, 
unstable and fieecbg. 

19. The austerity which is performed with deluded undersrandmg, by 

teacbers. 
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self'iorture or for the purpose of injuring aaocher, chat is said to be 
'Tamssica. 

20. "To p7e is right”: with this thought, giving to one who does 
noriiing in return, in a 6c place, rimg and co a worchy person, is regarded 
as a Sauwlca gift. 

ai. That gift which is made with the thought of receivisg ia return or 
of looking &r the fruits, or given reluctantly, is known as a Rijasica gift. 

22. The gift which is made in the wrong place or tiine, co unwordiy 
persons, with disrespect and contempt, that is said to be a Timasica gift. 

23. "Om, Tat, Sat” (Yes, That, the Real), this is declared to be the 
triple name of Brahman, by wdiich were made of old the Brahmanas, the 
Vedas and sacrifices. 

24- Therefore the followers of the Vedas always begin their acts of 
sacrifice, gift and austerity by uttering “Om" as enjoined in the Scriptures. 

25. By uttering "Tat,” without looking for fruits, the seekers after 
Ub^adoQ perform various acts of sacrifice, austerity and gift. 

i 6 . O !^cha, the word “Sat” is used in the sense of reality and of good* 
ness; and the word "Sat” is also used in the sense of auspicious act. 

27. Steadfastness in sacrifice, austerity and gift is called "Sat,” and 
action performed for the sake of That (Supreme) it also called “Sat.” 

28. 0 Pirtha, whatever is sacrificed, or given, or performed, or what¬ 
ever austerities are practised without faith, that is called “Asat” (Unreal). 
It is neither good for here nor for hereafter. 

Hefe ends the Seventeenth Chapter called 
"'Division of the Threefold Fasfh" 


CHAPTER XVni 


Arjunamdt 

X. O Lord of the senses, O Mighty-armed, 0 Destroyer of Keshi, I 
desire to know respectively the truth regarding Sannyisa (lenundatioo) 
as well as of Tyaga (relinquishment). 

The Blessed Lord said: 

2. The Sages declare that the renunciation of actions with desire (for 
fruits) is Sanny^, and the learned declare that the relinquishment of 
the fruits of all actions is TySga. 
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3. Some philosophers declare that all acdooa should be given up as an 
evil; while others say chat the work o£ sacrifice, gifi aod austerity should 
never be given up. 

4. O best of the Bharatas, O tiger among men, hear from Me the final 
cruda regarding relinquishment; for relinquishment has been declared 
to be of three kinds. 

5. The acts of sacrifice gift and austerity arc not to be relinquished, but 
should indeed be performed; for sacrifice, gift and austerity are purifying 
to the discriminative. 

6 . But, O Pinha, even these acts are to be performed, giving up attach' 
ment and the fruits. This is My best and sure conviction. 

y. ReUnquisbment of the prescribed actions is not proper. Abandon' 
ment of the same, through delusion, is declared to be Tamasica. 

8. He who relinquish^ action out of fear of bodily trouble, thinking 
*‘}t is painful,“ thus perforining Rajanca relinquishment, does not obtain 
the fruit thereof. 

9. 0 Arjuna, giving up attachment and fruit, when prescribed acdoo 
Is performed because it should be done, such relinquishment is regarded 
as Saitwica. 

10. The relinquisher, imbued with Sattwa and steady undersunding, 
with his doubts destroyed, does not hate a disagreeable work, nor Is he 
attached to an agreeable one. 

11. It is not possible for the embodied to relinquish actions entirely; 
but he who relinquishes the fruits of action is called a (true) relinquisher. 

13 . Good, evil and muted, threefold is the fruit of action obtained' by 
non-relinquishers after death; but never by relinquishers. 

13. O mighty-armed, learn from Me the five causes for the accomplish¬ 
ment of all action, as it Is declared in the Sankhya philosophy. 

14. The body, the agent, the various senses, the different and manifold 
funcdoQS and the presiding deity as the fifth. 

15. Whatever action man performs with his body, speech and mind, 
wh^er right or the reverse, these five are its causes. 

16. This being the case, he who, through impure understanding, looks 
upon his Self, the One, as the agent, he of perverted mind, sees not (the 
Truth). 

17. He who has no egotistical notion (such as “I am the docr")» whose 
understanding is not affected (by good and evil), even though slaying 
these people, be ndther slays nor is bound (by action). 
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iS. The knowledge, the knowable, and the knower are the threefold 
cause of action; the instrument (senses); the objca and the agent, are the 
threefold baaia of acdon. 

19. Knowledge, acdon and agent are declared in the Sankhya philos¬ 
ophy to be threefold, according to the distinction of the Gunas. Hear 
them also duly. 

20. Know diac knowledge to be Slirwlca, by which is seen in all beings 
the One Immutable, inseparate in the separate. 

21. But tbe knowledge which sees in all beings the distinct entities of 
diverse kinds as different from one another, know that knowledge to be 
lUjasica (passionate). 

23 . While that knowledge which is confined to one single edect, as i£ 
it were the whole, without reason, not founded on truth, and trivial, that 
is declared to be Tamasica. 

23. The action which is ordained, performed by one not desirous of 
fruits, free from attachment and without love or aversion, is declared to 
be Sattwica. 

24. But tbe action which is performed with longing for objects o£ desire, 
or with egoism, or with much effort, is declared to ^ Bajaaica. 

25. The action which is undertaken from delusion, without heed to 
ability and consequence,loss and injury (to others) is said to be Tamasica. 

26. Free from attachment, non-egotucic, endued with perseverance and 
enthusiasm, unaffected in success or failure, such ao agent is called 
Sirtwica. 

27. He who is passionate and desirous of the fruits of acdon, greedy, 
malignant, impure, easily moved by joy or sorrow, such an agent is calW 
RSjasica. 

28. Unsteady, vulgar, arrogant, dishonest, malicious, indolent, de- 
spondcot, procrastinating, such an agent is called Timasica. 

39. O Dhananjaya, hear thou the distinction of understanding and 
fortitude according to the threefold Gunas, as I declare them exhaustively 
and distinctively. 

30. O Partba, know that understanding to be Sattwica which knows 
when to aa and when to abstain from action; also right and wrong action, 
fear and fearlessness, bondage and liberation. 

31. O l^rtha, that by which the understanding is distorted regarding 
proper and improper action, that is called ^jaaca 


ngnt and wrong, 
understanding. 
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32. That understandiDg which is covered with daikoess utd regards 
tmrightcousQess as righteousness, and looks upon ail things in a perverted 
light, that, O ^rcha, is Tamasica understanding. 

33. That firmness, O Pinha, by which one can control the activity of 
the mind, Pi^na and senses, through the unwavering pracdcc of Yoga, 
that firmness is Sattwica. 

34. But that firmness by which one clings to duty, denre and wealth, 
being attached therein and desirous of fruits, that firmn«s is Rajasica. 

35. O Partha, that by which a stupid man does not give up sleep, feat, 
grief, despondency and vanity, that firmness is Tamasica. 

36. O Prince of the Bharata race, now hear from Me regarding the 
threefold happlnesi, that happiness which one enjoys by habit and by 
which one comes to the end of pain. 

37. That which Is like poison in the beginning and like nectar in the 
end, that happiness is said to be SSttwica (pure), born of the blissful 
knowledge of the Self. 

3S. That happiness which arises from the contract of the senses with 
sense-objects and is like nectar in the bepnning but like poison >n the 
end, is declared to be Rajasica. 

39. That happiness which begins and ends in self-delusion, arising from 
sleep, indolence and false perception, is declared to be Tamasica. 

40. There is so being on earth or in heaven among the gods, who is 
free from tliese three Gunas, bom of Prakrid (Nature). 

41. O Parantapa (Atjuna), the dudes of Brahma nas, fCshatriyas, Vais* 
yas and also of Sudms, arc distributed according to their Gunas, bom of 
thrir nature. 

42. Control of mind and senses, austerity, purity, forgiveness and also 
suspUcity, knowledge, realization and faith in God, these are the duties 
of BnUunanas, bora of their nature. 

43. Bravery, energy, firmness, skill and also not dying from the battle, 
generosity, lordliness, arc the duties of Kshatriyas, born of their nature. 

44. Agriculture, rearing of cattle and trade arc the dudes of the Vaisyas, 
bora of their nature. Service 1 $ the duty of Sudras, boro of their nature. 

45. Man aCCains perfection, bdog engaged in his own duty. Hear now 
how one engaged in his own duty attains perfection. 

46. Him from Whom is the evolution ci all beings, by Whom aQ this 
is pervaded, by worshipping Him with his own duty man attains per¬ 
fection. * 

47. Better is one’s own duty, although Imperfect, than that of another 
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Well per^rmed. He who does the duty bora of bis own nature incurs 
no sin. 

48. O son of Kunti, one should not relinquish the duty to which he is 
bom, though it is defective, for all undertakings are surrounded by evil 
as Bre by smoke. 

49. He, whose understanding is unattached everywhere, who is self- 
subjugated, devoid of desires, he, by renunciation, attains the supreme 
perfection, consisting in freedom from acdon. 

50. O son of Kund, after reaching such perfection, how he anains to 
Brahman, the highest Goal of Wisdom, do thou hear that from Me 
in brief. 

51. Endued with pure undecstandiog; subduing self by firmness; re¬ 
linquishing sound and other sense-objects; abandoning longing and 
aversion; 

52. Resorting to a secluded spot; eadng little; controlling body, speech 
And mind; ever steadfastly engaged in meditation and concentration; 
endued witb dispassion; 

53. Forsaking egoism, power, pride, lust, anger and possession; freed 
from the notion of “mine” and tranquil: one is thus fit to become one 
with Brahman. 

54. Becoming one with Brahman, serene-minded, he nether grieves 
cor desires; alike to all beings, be attains supreme devotion unto Me. 

55. By devotion he knows Me in truth, what and who 1 am; having 
thus known Me in truth, he forthwith enters into Me. 

56. Even though constantly performing ail actions, taking refuge in 
Me, through My grace he attains to the Eternal, Immutable .^Mde. 

57. Surrendering mentally all actiocs to Me, regarding Me as the high¬ 
est goal, resorting to Self-knowledge, do thou ever fix thy heart on Me. 

58- Fixing thy heart on Me, thou shalt, by My grace, overcome all 
obstacles; but if, through egoism, thou wilt not hear thou shalt perish. 

59. If, actuated by egoism, thou thiokest: “I will not fight,” in vain is 
this thy resolve. Thine own nature will impel thee. 

60. O son of Kund, being bound by fhln^ own Karma, bom of thine 
own nature thou shalt be helplessly led to do that which from delusion 
diou dearest not to do. 

61. 0 Arjuna, the Lord dwells in the heart of all beings, causing all 
bdngs to revolve, as if mounted on a wheel. 

62. O Bbirata, take refuge in Him with all thy heart; through Hu 
grace thou shale attain Supreme Peace and the Eternal Abode. 
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63. Thus wisdom, most profound of all secrets, has been de cl ared unto 
ihec by Me; pondering over it fully, do as thou likeac. 

64- Hear again My Supreme Word, most profound of all; for thou 
art My deaily beloved, therefore I $baU speak for thy good. 

65. Fill ihy heart svith Me, be thou devoted to Me, do thou worship 
Me and bow dowo to Me. Thus thou shah attain unco Me. Truly I 
promise thee, for thou art dear to Me. 

66. Giving up all Dharmas (righteous and unrighteous actions), come 
unto Me alone for refuge. I shall free thee from all sins; grieve not. 

67. This ^ould never be spoken by thee to one who is devoid of aus¬ 
terity or wthout devotion, nor to one who does not render service, aor to 
one who speaks ill of Me. 

68. Jie who, with supreme devotion to Me, will declare this deeply 
profound secret to My devotees, doubtless he shall come unto Me. 

69. There is none among men who does dearer service to Me chan he, 
nor shall, there be any other on earth dearer to Me than he. 

70. And he who shall study this Sacred Dialogue between us, by him 
I shall be worshipped with sacrifice of wisdom. Such is My conviction. 

71. And even that man who shall hear this, full of faith and without 
malice, he coo, being freed from evil, shall attain to the sacred region of 
chose of righteous deeds. 

73. O son of Priclu, has this been heard by chec with an attentive mind.^ 
0 Dhananjaya, has the delusion of thine ignorance been destroyed P 

Arjuna said: 

73. My delusion is destroyed and I have regained my memory through 
Tliy grace, O Changeless One. 1 stand firm with doubts dispelled; I will 
do Thy Word. 

Sanjaya said: 

74. Thus have i heard this wonderful Dialogue between ^sudeva 
(Krishoa) and great^uled Pittha, causing my hair to stand on end. 

Through xhe grace of Vyisa have I heard this supreme and most 
profound Yoga, declared dircedy by Krishna Himself, the Lord of Yoga. 

76. 0 King, as I remember, over and over, this wonderful and holy 
Dialogue between Keshava and Arjuna, I rejoice again and again. 

77. And as 1 remember, over and over, chat most wonderful Form of 
Hari (the Lord), great is my wonder, O King, and 1 rejoice again and 
again. 
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78* Wherever is Krishca, the Lord of Yoga, wherever is Partba, the 
bowman, there are prosperity, victory, glory, sound policy. Such is my 
iirm conviction. 

Here enSf the Eighteenth Chapter caUed 
"The Path of Uheraacn through Renuit’ 
eiation" in the Srirnad-Bhagavad-GHa. 
the Essence of the Vpanishads, the 
Seience of Brahman, the Scrip- 
Mre of Yoga, the Dialogue 
between Sri Krishna 
and Arjuna 


peace) Peace) Peace be unto alL 



The Yoga Aphorisms of 
Patanjali 


INTRODUCTION 

Thb most cuuous, most disonctive and at the same tune probably the 
most widely known aspect of Hindu mysticism is dtc philosophy and 
practice of yo%A. If the sum of Brahmanism may be defined as teaching 
the mystic union of man's true self widi the world-soul {J^rakman, God, 
etc.), yoga represents the most direct and well-foimulated method for 
achieving that goal, and a$ such coosdtucca a form of religious experi¬ 
ence and a religious technique. The reason for the popul^ity of yoga 
philosophy and its particular appeal to the modern world is twofold; it 
arises from the combination of a system of physical regimen that has 
something to do with physical and mental h^th with a mystic search 
for inner stability and the psychic depths of man’s soul, which seems to 
underly a broad and deep undercurrent of modem life. "To me,” says 
C. G. Jung, "the crux of the spiritual problem of today is to be found in 
the fascination which psychic life exerts upon the modern man.*' It is 
^ needless to point out that it is modern psychoanalysis itself, which has 
awakened our interest in, and opened our way to the exploration of, the 
8 i^)con$dous, and by changing our whole conception of the human 
"mind,'’ has exhibited to us the tyrannous demoniac power of our primor¬ 
dial instincts, impulses and "urges” which govern our lives in that vast 
psychological undaworld. Lastly, it must be pointed out that populari^ 
of yoga is due to its claims of st^>eraaturai powers and to the ge n er a l 
interest io the hocu^pocus of all forms of occultism. 

«5 
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Yoga (meaning “yoke*’) repreieDU a form of persooal disapline^ wth 
the object of *'yokiag'' the b^y to the soul, and the lodividuai soul to 
the uniTcrsal soul. From a practical aspect, its aim is to help culd> 
Tate emotiocal stability. It begins with a unique and unparalleled explor¬ 
ation in the region of the involuntary muscles and bringing them under 
the control of ^e mind, and proceeds to the liberation of the mind from 
its sense impressions and the deeper residutnts and impedimenta that not 
only cl(^ but form the very fabric of our subconscious life which Freud 
has summed up as Eros, or the lif&principle, comprising the sex Instinct 
and the cgo*instinct. Finally, >t aims at the destruction of the “mind’' 
for the liberation of the “soul" (which is variously interpreted), at which 
point it has a religious character and goes beyond the fields and aims of 
psychoanalytic research. 

Before the coming of Freud and Jung, we might have easily laughed 
off yoga philosophy and put it on the same level with the much debated 
Hindu rope trick and levitation. Yoga does claim powers of levitadon. 
In the first week of July, 1943 ,1 read in the Nets' Yor^ Herald Tribune 
i factual account by a responsible Hindu professor of a yogi buried under 
publicly tested conditions and coming to life again after six months in 
the presence of thousands of Hindu peasants. It is these sensational reports 
that appeal to the popular fancy. After the modem experiments of freez¬ 
ing of patients under ice, these feats seem less incredible and are sot any 
more inexplicable than the hibernation of animals. Still, they are bound to 
detract our attention from the more normal and earnest problems of 
achieving emotional stability and psychological health. 

Luckily, modern psychobgy offers the key to our uodeittanding of 
yoga. Breathing exercises the mastery of ordioarily Involuntary 
muscles by practice require no explanation; the deeper problems of tbe 
psyche do. Jung has written a fuU and highly illuminating introduction 
to a Chinese yoga book (Tbe Seeret of ibe Golden Flower, Harcourt, 
Brace, 1938, not to be confused with the Buddhistic Lotus Gospel; see 
especially the sections, “Difficulties encountered by a European in crying 
to understand the East,” and "Modern psychology oilers a possibility of 
understanding*’). Kovoor T. Behanan, in his "Yoga: a Scienti^ Ev^ua^ 
non" (Macmillan, 1937) has also drawn interestix^ parallels in the chap¬ 
ter, “Yoga and Psychoanalysis.” The curious thing about this book is 
that in Bebanan, a Hindu by birth, his scientific training in Toronto and 
Yale seems to have got the upper hand of hU native Hindu blood and 
bis early traiolng at Calcutta; 1 rather think his approach to yoga is more 
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"universiry trained” and therefore more trivial than that o£ a contineatal 
mind like Jung. 

Readers of Ae yoga section of the Bkagavad-Cita must have been im¬ 
pressed by iu coactt-n with what lies in the subconscious life. The over¬ 
whelming emphasis on the subconsdous and the dependence of the yoga 
disciple upon the guru, or spiritual icachcr, are points of similarity with 
the practice of psychoanalysis. ‘'Yoga can only be safely learned by direct 
contact with a teacher,” warns Swami Vivcl^naoda. When wc come to 
the analysis of the mind itself, only modern psychology makes the doc¬ 
trine intelligible to us. The process of destruction of the mind (cAiaa) 
in order to save the soul (purusha) can be understood only in psycho¬ 
logical terms. The mind with its inausted layers of sense-attachments, 
whidi yoga teaches as the hindrances to our sedng of the ultimate soul, 
is no more chan the sepulchre of primordial life-urges that psychology 
has shown us; the doctrine of the rebirth is no more foan that survival in 
individual of a superpersonal or coUeedve race inheritance phylogen^ 
cically acquired; the impersonal, collective narure of these primordial 
forces is apparently the same as that of the “collective unconscious” of 
Jung. Finally, the vuge for release and liberation is what Freud has 
negatively called the "death-instinct,” the opposite of the “li£e<nstinct,*’ 
very inadequately illustrated, I am afraid, in sadism and masochism. 
Freud says very correctly, in the st^Konsdous, '‘instinctive impulses ... 
exist independently side by side, and are exempt from mental contradic¬ 
tion. ... There is in this system no negation, no dubiety, no varying 
degrees of certainty. ... Its processes axe timeless, they are not ordved 
temporarily, are not altered by the passage of time, in fact bear no rela¬ 
tion to time at all.” It is these forces, as vrell as the body that must be 
brought under control by yoga practice. 

It is also important to point out tbat the theories of psychoanalysis, 
like the theories of yoga, are speculative, and only a portion of these sub¬ 
jective interpretations are amenable to proof by experimentation. We 
have not even the voc^ulary for these inner phenomena, and when 
psychoanalysis begins to tackle the depths of the psyche, it is compelled 
to invent terms iat arc in their nature quasi-scicntific make-shifts^ 
terms like tiff-urge, the Id, animus, anima, libido (a form of discharge 
of energy which unfortunately cannot be measured in volts), and that 
elusive spiritual entity called Eros. Hindu psychology, Buddhist and 
Qon-Buddhist, abounds in such terms. It is said that there is a greater 
psychological vocabulary in Sanskrit and Pali than in the '‘modern larv 
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guagcs” combijied. (For example, see the “Table of the Eighty*Nme 
Coosciousncsses” m Henry Qarke Warren’s Buddhism in Translatitms^ 

Jung says, “We have not yet elcarly grasped the fact that Western 
Theosophy is an amateurish imitation of the East. Wc are just taking up 
astrclc^ again, and that to die Oriental is bis daily bread. Our studies 
of sexual life, originating in Vienna and England, are matched or sur¬ 
passed by Hindu teachings on the subject. Oriental teats ten centuries 
old introduce us to philosophical rebtivism,* while the idea of indeter- 
minadon, newly broached In the West, fumishea the very basis of Chinese 
sdenec.* Richard Wilhelm has even shown me that certain complicated 
processes discovered by analytical psychology are recognixably dwribed 
in ancient Chinese texts.* Psycbolanalysis itself and the lines of thought 
to which it gives rise—surely a distinctly Western development—arc only 
a beginoer’s attempt compared to w^t is an immemorial art in the 
East.”* 

I can do no better than quote Swam! Vivekananda on the nature and 
character of the yoga discipline. "For thousands of years such phenomena 
have been Studied, investigated, and generalised, the whole ground of 
the religious faculties of man has been analysed, and the practical result 
is the science of Ri/a-yoga. ... It declares that each man is only a con¬ 
duit for the inEnite ocean of knowledge and power that lies beyond man¬ 
kind. It teaches that desires and wants are in man, that the power of 
supply is also in man; and that wherever and whenever a desire, a want, 
a prayer has been fulfUled, it was out of this infinite magarine that the 
supply came, and not from any supernatural being. The idea of super- 
natu^ beings may arouse to a certain extent the power of action in mao, 
but it also brings spiritual decay. It brings dependence; It brings fear; 
it brings superstition. It degenerates into a horrible belief in the natural 
weakness of man. There is no supernatural, says the yop, but there are 
in nature gross manifestations and subtle manifestations. The subtle are 
the causes, the gross the eifeas. The gross can be ea^y perceived by the 
senses; not so the subtle. The practice of B&^a^oga will lead to the acqm- 
siiioQ of the more subtle perc^ons." 

The y<?gtf Aphorisms of PatanjaU 1 $ the classic and textbook of yega, 
acknowledged by aU schools to be the highest authority on the subject. 

‘ Rebdvra u roiU; as old as Ta«ba la CHaa. 

* lufig is id«mos Yifhmg, ooe o( ;he Cld&ete F/Vf CUstiet. 

*Por ifisbou. die case of aardsskm la Miu Feng Haao-chlfix* 

* C. 0 . Jvjsg: Moifn Msn in Sevth of a Sold. p. 149. 
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It was writt€Q, according to Professor J. H. Woods, in the fourth or fifth 
centuries of our era. In this complete text^ without the commentaries, a 
brief glimpse may be had of the contents of yoga teachings. 1 have used 
the free and easily understandable translation of Swami Vivekananda, 
and those who are interested should read his commentaries (Raja^Yoga, 
RamakhshnaA^ivekanaeda Center, New York, 1939) • The classic Com' 
ment, and Explanations of the Comment, together with Professor James 
Haughton Woods* s<±olarly tranaUdoa of the text YogaSy/i^ of 
PausnjaU, Harvard Oriental Series, Vol. 17, may be consulted only by 
the academically-minded. Professor Woods seems to err on the scholarly 
side: his "sources-of-valid-ideas** are translated by Vivekananda as “right 
knowledge," his “predicate-relation** {ptkalpa') is umply the lacter*s "ver¬ 
bal delusion/’ and "Memory is flot-adding-surrepiitiously to a once 
experienced object” simply means, according to the Hindu yoga teacher, 
"Memory is when perceived objects do not slip away." In the same way, 
I believe “non-attachment" is better English than "passionlcssncas" and 
"egoism” better than "feeling-of-personality." ‘TJndtffcrcntiated-coA- 
sdousness” may be etymologically more exact than “ignorance" for the 
rendering of avidya, but the important thing is what a Hindu word 
means to a Hindu, for etymological meaning is always altered by a cur¬ 
rent meaning which usage has acquired. A brief, but clear exposition of 
the yoga mysticism may be found in Hindu Myaicism, by S.N. Dasgupta 
(O^ Court), a lucid introduction to Hindu thought, in general, as 
against the same author*s heavy and sdaolarly HUtory of Indian PhiU 
osophy. I have suppbed the sccrional headings for the convenience of 
the reader. 


The Yoga Aphorisms of 
Patanjali 

Translated by Swami Vivekananda 


CHAPTER I: CONCENTRATION: ITS SPIRITUAL USES 

Goal of Concentration 

I. Now coDceotracioD is explained. 

3 . Yoga is restraining the mind'Siuff (China) from taking various 
forms (Vrittis). 

3. At that dme (the dme of concentration) the soer (Purusha) rests in 
his own (unmodified) state. 

Forms o^MindStuff 

^ At other times (other than that of concentration) the seer is idcn« 
with the modifications. 

5. There arc five classes of modifications) (some) painful and (others) 
notpaihiu!. 

6. (These are) right knowledge, indiscrimination, verbal delusion, 
sleep and memory. 

7. Direct perception, inference, and competent evidence, arc proofs. 

S. Indiscrimination is false knowledge not established in real nature. 

9. Verbal delusion follows from words having no (corresponding) 
reality. 

10. Sleep is a Vritfi which embraces the feeling of voidness. 
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IT. Memory is when (Vrittis of) perceived subject! do cot sUp sway 
(and through impressions come back to consciousness). 

Methods of Control 

12. Their control is by practice and non^ttachment 

13. Continuous scruple to keep them (the Vrittis) perfectly restrained 
is pracdce. 

14. It becomes firmly grounded by long constant efforts with great 
love (for the end to be attained). 

15. That effect which comes to those who have given up their thirst 
after objects either seen or heard, and which wills to control the objects> 
is non«attachmenL 

16. That is extreme non-attachment which gives up even the qualities, 
and comes from the knowledge of (the real nature of) the Purusha' 


Kinds of Concentration 

17. The concentration called right knowledge is that which is followed 
by reasoning, discrimination; bliss, unqualified egoism. 

18. There is another Samadhi* which is attained by the constant prac¬ 
tice of cessation of all mental activity, in which the Chiita retains only 
the unmanifested impressions. 


Different Ways of Attaining Samodhi 

19. (This Samadhi when not followed by extreme non-actadiment) 
becomes the cause of the re-manifesudon of the gods and of those tha\ 
become merged in nature. 

* Neu by Vivekencfide- *'We have first to ufldantuid what the PtmtskA, the SeU, n, aod 
wbst ere the quallda. According to Yege pbilotophy the wbofe of nature coouts of three 
qualiiia or force*; one U Tam^, another Rfi/et sad the third SaUpe. Theie three 
qualioes oanifetr thoiuelve in the physical world ai darkness or lucdvicy; aicracooe or 
repuliioo; and eeudibrium of the two. Evetythiai; that is in nature, all manifestations, are 

aad recombinadoos of these three forces. Kanxre has been divided into various 
categories br the SSiil(kytu: the Sell of man is beyond all these, beyond sacure. It is efiulgeot. 
pure and perfect Whatever of IftTellsgence we tee is nature is but the reflccooa of dds Sell 
upon oamre.'* 

* dupCftofudoUJ state, trance. 
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20. To Others (ihis Samadhf) comts through faith, energy, memory, 
conceotradoD, aod discritiuDatioD of the real. 

21. Success is $poedy for the extremely energedc. 

22. The success of Yogis difiers atxording as the means they adopt are 
mild, mfdinm or intense, 

23. Or by devotion to/rvflTfl. 

The'^Om^ 

24. Isvara (the Supreme Ruler) U a special Purusha, untouched by 
misery, actions, their results and desires. 

25. In Him becomes iniinice that aU*knoudngness which in others 
is (cnly) a germ. 

36. He is the Teacher of even the ancient teachers, being not limited 
by time. 

27. His manifesting word is Om. 

28. The repetition of this {Om) and meditating on Its meaning (U 
the way). 

29. Prom that is gained (the knowledge of) introspecdon, and the 
destruedon of obstacles. 

Forms of Meditation and Samidhi 

30. Disease, mental laziness, doubt, lack of enthusiasm, lethargy, cling¬ 
ing to sense-enjoyments, false percepdon, non-attaining concentration, 
and falling away from the state when obtained, are the obstruedng dis¬ 
tractions. 

31. Grief, mental distress, tremor of the body, insular breathing, 
accompany nomreteodon of concentration. 

32. To remedy this, die practice of one subject (should be made). 

33. Friendship, mercy, gladness and indifference, being thought of in 
regard to subjects, happy, unhappy, good and evil rcspecdvely, pacify 
the Chitta. 

34. By throwing out and restraining the Breath. 

35. Those forms of concentration that bring extraordinary sense per> 
cepdons cause perseverance of the mind. 

36. Or (by the medication on) the Effulgent Light, which i$ beyond 
all sorrow. 
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37. Or (by xncditadoQ 00) che heart that has given up all attachment 
to senseobjects. 

gS. Or by meditating on the knowledge that coiner in sleep. 

39. Or by the medication on anything that appeals to one as good. 

40. The mind thus medicating, becomes unobstnicted £rom the 
acomic to the in£nite. 

41. The Yogi whose Vritdt have thus become powerless (controlled) 
cbtains in the rcceiver> (the instrument of) receiviogi and the received 
(the Selff the mind, and external objects), concentracedness and same- 
ness, like the crystal (before dl^eient coloured objects). 

42. Sound, meaning, and resulting knowledge, being mixed up, is 
(called) SamadM with^uestlon. 

43. SamadAi called 'without*questioa’ (comes) when the memory is 
puri£ed, or devoid of qualities, expressing only the meaning (of the 
meditated object). 

44. By this process (the concentrations) mth discHmlnatloo and with- 
out discrimination, whose objects are £ner, are (also) explained. 

45. The Imer objects end widi the Predhana. 

46. These concentratiDns are with seed. 

47. The concentration “without discrimination" being purified, the 
Chista becomes hnnly fixed. 

48. The knowledge in that is called “filled with Truth " 

49. The knowledge that is gained from testimony and inference is 
about common objects. That from the Samadhi just mentioned is of a 
much higher order, being able to penetrate where inference and test!* 
mony cannot go. 

50. The resulting impression from Thi.< Samadhi ^cruets all other 
impressions. 

5!. By the restraint of even this (impression, which obstructs all other 
impressions), all being restrained, comes the “seedless" SamadAr. 


CHAPTER II: CONCENTRATION: ITS PRACTICE 
TAf Pedn-Bearing Obstructions 

Mortification, study, surreoderiog fruits of work to God are 
called Kfiyd’yoga. 

2. (It is for) the practice of Samddhi and mioimising the pain«bearing 
obstrucQOQs. 
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3. Tbe paiD«bearmg <^trucciOi]$ v^igziorance, cgoisia, artachmcDta 
aver&oD, aad dinging to life. 

4. Ignorance is the productive field of all these that follow, whether 
th^ are dormant, attenuated, overpowered, or expanded, 

5. Ignorance is caking the non'ecernal, the impure, the painful, and the 
coQ-Self, as the eternal, the pure, the happy, and the Atman or Self (ro* 
speedvdy). 

6 . Egoism Is the identification of the seer with theinsdument of seeing. 

7. Attachment is chat which dwelb on pleasure. 

8. Aversion is that which dwells on pain. 

p. Flowing through its own nature, and established even in the learned, 
is the clinging to life. 

10. The fine Sami^dras^ are to be conquered by resolving them into 
their causal state. 

SI. By meditation, their (gross) modifications are to be rejected. 

33. lie Veeepude of v/orks" * has its root in these pais*beariog obstruc' 
lions, and their experience is in this visible life, or in the unseen life. 

13. The root being there, the fruition comes (in the form of) species, 
life, and experience of pleasure and pain. 

14. They bear fruit as pleasure or pain, caused by virtue or vice. 

15. To the discriminacing, all is, as itvvere, painful on account of every' 
thing bnnging pain, either as consequence, or as anticipation of loss of 
happiness or as fresh craving arising from impressions of happiness, and 
also as countCT'acdon of qualities, 

16. The misery which is not yet come is to be avoided. 

The Indifendence of the Soul as Seer 

17. The cause of that which is to be avoided is the junction of the 
seer and the seen. 

18. The experienced Is composed of elements and organs, is of the 
nature of illumination, action, and inertia, and is for the purpose of ex« 
pcnence and release (of the experiencei). 

ip. The states of the qualities are the defined, the undefined, the indi* 
cated only, and the signless. 

^Samsitiraf are (be (ubde impraaioae dtat muufest theoMlves iBto gros kra 

oi>->origmal note. • 

’By the 'racqiude oi wwIl** Is neuu the suib total of origifial ootr. 
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20. The seer is iocelligeDce only, and though pure; sees chrou^ the 
colouring of the intellect. 

2X. The nature of the experienced is for him. 

22. Though destroyed for him whose goal has been gained* yet it is 
not destroyed) being common to others. 

23. Junction is the cause of the realisation of the nature of both the 
powers, the experienced and its Lord. 

24. Ignorance is its cause. 

25. There being absence of that (ignorance) there is absence of junc¬ 
tion, which is the cbing-co-be-av^^ed; that is the independence ot the 
seer. 

26. The means of destruction of ignorance is unbroken praaice q£ dis¬ 
crimination. 

27. His knowledge is of the sevenfold highest ground. 

Tke Eight Stagft 

28. By the practice of the different parts of Yoga the impurities bring 
destroyed, knowledge becomes effulgent up to discrimination. 

29. Yama, Niyarrui. Asma, Pranayama, PratyahSra, Dkaratti, Dkyina, 
and Samadhi, are the right limbs Yoga. 

1. FIVE vows {Yamd) 

30. Non-killing, truthfulness, non-stealing, continence, {and oon-receiv- 
ing, are called Yama. 

3s. These, unbroken by time, place, purpose and caste-rules, arc (uni¬ 
versal) great vows. 

2. FIVE OESES.VANCES {Niyama) 

32. Internal and external purification, contentment, mortiiication, 
study, and worship of God, are the f^iyamas. 

33. To (^struct thoughts which are Inimical to contrary thou^ts 

should be brought. 

34- The obstructions to Yoga are killing, falsehood, etc., whether com¬ 
mitted, caused, or approved; either through avarice, or anger or igno¬ 
rance; whether slight middling, or great; and result in infinite ignorance 
and misery. This is (the method of) thinking the contrary. 

35. Non-killing being established, in his presence all enmities cease 
(in others). 
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36. By the esublisKmect of truthfulness the Yogi gets the power of 
attaining for himself and others the fnjiu of work without the works. 

37. By the establishment of non'ecealing ail wealth comes to the Yogi. 

38. By the establUbmcnc of continence energy is gained. 

3^ When he is fixed in non-receiving he gets the memory of past life. 

40. Internal and external cleanliness being established, arises disgust 
for one's own body, and non-intercourse with others. 

41. There also arises purification of the Sattva* cheerfulness of the 
mind, concentradoo; conquest of the oigans, and fitness for the realisa¬ 
tion of the Sel£ 

42. From contentment comes superlative happiness. 

43. The result of mortification is bringing powers to the organs and 
the body, by destroying the impurity. 

44. By repetition of the Mantra* comes the realisadon of the intended 
deity. 

45. By sacrificing all to Isuwv * comes Samadhi, 

PonVBs: {Asand) 

46. Posture is that which is firm and pleasant. 

47. By lessening the natural tendency (for restlessness) and meditating 
on the unlimited (posture becomes firm and pleasant). 

48. Seat being conquered, the dualities do not obstruct. 

4. RESKRAtiON (Pranaydma) 

49. Controlling the motion of the exhalation and the inhalation fiiUows 
after this. 

50. Its modifications are either external or internal, or motionless, regu¬ 
lated by place, time, and number, cither long or short. 

51. The fourth is restraining the Prana by reflecting on external or in¬ 
ternal objects. 

52. From that, the covering to the light of the China is attenuated. 

53. The mind becomes fit for DharanS. 

5. WTTHPBAWTNC OF THE OEOANs {PrasydhSra) 

54. The drawing in of the organs is by their giving up their own t^ ects 
and taking the form of the mind-siufi, as it were. 

55. Thence arises supreme control of the organs. 

‘ Tbe good «]«fnest$ aee ttoee to I, 

•Praytf fcrmula. 

* Tlte Lonj (abo !fPOf»). 
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CHAPTER III: POWERS 

Wfi have now come to the chapter in which the Yo^j powers are de* 
scribed. 

coKCSNTaAiTON 0)t Gift osjBCT (Dhorand) 

1. DhdronS is holding the mind on to some particular object. 

7. MEDITATION {Dhyino) 

2. An unbroken flow of knowledge in that object is Dhyina. 

8. svPEACONSciousyMs (Samadht) 

3. When that* giving up all forms* reflects only the mcaruog, it is 
Sam&dhi. 


Description of the Last Three Sta^s 

4. (These) three (when praaised) in regard to one object is Samyama. 

5. By the conquest of that comes light o£ knowledge. 

C. That should be employed in stages. 

y. These three are more internal than those that precede. 

8. But even they arc external to the seedless (Samdihi). 

p. By the suppression of the disturbed impressions of the mind, and 
by the rise of impressions of control, the mind, which persists in that 
moment of control* is said to attain the controlling modifications. 

ro. Its flow becomes steady by habit. 

11. Taking in all sorts of objects, and concentraciAg upon one object, 
these two powers bdng destroyed and manifested respectively* the ChUta 
gets the modification called Samidki. 

12. The one-pointedness of the Chitta Is when the impression that is 
past and that which is present are simiUr. 

13. By this is explained the threefold transformation of form, dme 
and state, in fine or gross matter* and in the organs. 

14. That which is acted upon by transformations, either past, present or 
yet to be manifested, is the qualified. 

15. The succession of changes is the cause of manifold evolution. 
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the TransformatiQB of Mental Pcu^s 

16. By making Samyama on the three sores of changes comes the 
knowledge of past and future. 

17. By making Samyama on word, meaning, and knowledge, which 
are ordinarily confused, comes the knowledge of all animal sounds. 

18. By perceiving the impressions, (comes) the knowledge of past life. 

19. By making Samyatna on the signs in another's body, knowledge of 
his mind comes. 

20. But not its contents, that not being the object of the Samyama, 

21. By making Samyama on the form of the body, the perceptibility of 
the form being c^tructed, and the power of manifestation in the eye 
being separated, the Yogi’s body becomes unseen. 

aa. By this the disappearance or concealment of words which are being 
spoken and such other things, are also explained. 

23. Karma is of two kinds, soon ro be fructified, and late to be frticii* 
fied. By making Samyama on these, or by the signs called ArisAta, 
portents, the Ycgis know the exact time of separation from t hei r bodies. 

24. By making Samyama on friendship, mercy, etc. (1:33), the Yogi 
excels in respective qu^tics. 

25. By making Samyama on the strength of the elephant, and others, 
thdr respective strength comes to the yog*. 

26. By making Samyama on the effulgent l^ht (1:36) comes the 
knowledge of the fine, the obstructed and the remote. 

27. By making Samyama on the sun, (comes) the knowledge of the 
world. 

28. On the moon, (comes) the knowledge of the cluster of stars. 

29. On the poloecar, (comes) the knowledge of the motion of the stars. 

30. On the navel circle, (comes) the knowledge of the constitution of 
the body. 

31. On the hollow of the throat, (comes) cessation of hunger, 

32. On the nerve called Kurma (comes) fixity of the body. 

33. On the light emanating from the top of the head, sight of the 
SidJhar.' 

34. Or by the power of Fratihha' ill knowledge. 

35. In the heart, knowledge of minds. 

* TV SiAfkit art bangt wh& arc » jirtie a!»o»e gbati. Whcfl tbe conceomta hb 

Quad oa tV ep9 of IkB head be wiJl ae« ibse ori^jul 

* SpoACaaeaoj cfllifbtettineAifton) puhty. 
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36- Enjoyment comes by the uta-disaiminadon of the Soul and 
Setsva which arc totally different. The latter whose actions are for an¬ 
other is separate from the self<eDtred one. Samyama on the self-centred 
one gives knowledge of the ?urusha. 

jy. From that arises the knowledge belonging to Pratibha and (super¬ 
natural) hearing, touching, seeing, tasting, and smelling. 

38. These are obstacles to Samadki: but ^ey are powers in the worldly 
state. 

Supernatural Powers 

39. When the cause of bondage of the Chitta has become loosened, 
the Yogi, by his knowledge of its channels of activity (ie nerves), enters 
another's body. 

40. By conquering the current called * the does not sink in 

water, or in swamps, he can walk on thoms, etc., and can ^e at will. 

41. By the conquest of the current be is surrounded by a blaze 

of light 

42. By maldng Samytme on the relation between the ear and the 

comes divine hearing. 

43. By making Samysma on the relation between the A^isa and the 
body and becoming light as cotton wool, etc., through meditation on 
them, the Yogi goes through the skies. 

44. By making Samyama on the *real modiffeations’ of the mind, out¬ 
side of the body, called great disembodiedness, comes disappeaiance of 
the covering to light. 

45. By making Samyama on the gross and fine forms of the elements, 
their essential traiu, the inherence of the Gunas ' in them and on thdr 
coQtrk>uung to the experience of the soul, comes mastery of the elements. 

46. Prom that comes minuteness, and the rest of the powers, ‘glori¬ 
fication of the body/ and iiidestrucdbleness of the bodily qualities. 

47. The ‘glorification of the body’ is beauty, complexion, strength, 
adamantine hardness. 

48. By making Samyama on the c^sjeedvity and power of illumination 
of the organs, on egoism, the inherence of the Gunas in them and on 
their contributing to the experience of the soul, comes the conquest of 
the organs. 

*Tbe name of the ae/ve curruit chet ^orenu the luoft, esd all (he upper parts of tbe bo^r. 
• Tbe ether. 

three elemeots. 
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49. From chac comes to the body the power o£ rapid movemeoc like 
the mifid, power of the orgacis iodepeodeDtly of the body, and conquest 
of nature. 

50. By making Samysma on the discrimioation between Sastva and 
the Purusha oome omnipotence and omniscience. 


Jfclation or Complete Freedom 

51. By giving up even these powers comes the destruction of the very 
se^ of evil, wUch leads to Kaivaiya^ 

52. The Yogi should not feel allured or flattered by the overrures of 
celestiil beiogs, £01 fear of evil again. 

53. By making Samyema on a particle of time and its precession and 
succession comes discrimination. 

54. Those things which cannot be diSereotiated by species, sign and 
place, even they be discriminated by the above Samyama. 

55. The anng knowledge is that knowledge of discrimination which 
simultaneously covers all o^ecis, in all their variations. 

56. By the similarity of purity between the Satsva and che Purusha 
comes KAvclya. 


CHAPTER rV: INDEPENDENCE 
Desires and O^ecis of the Mind 

z. The Siddhis (powers) are attained by birth, chemical means, power 
of words, enortifleatioR or concentration. 

2. The change into another species is by the fllHng in of nature. 

3. Good and bad deeds are not the direct causes in the transforma* 
tions of nature, but they act as breakers of obstacles to the evolutions of 
nature: as a ^mer breaks the obstacles to the course of water, which 
then runs down by its own nature. 

4. From egoism alone proceed the created minds. 

5- Though the activities of the different created minds are various, the 
one origmal mind is the controller of them all 

6. Among the various Chitsas that which is attained by Samadhi is 
desireless. 

^Cooiplne koUdm nr indepcoduce. 
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7. Works arc n«th«r black nor white for the Yogit; for others they 
are three-{ol(i~black, white, and mixed. 

8. From these threefold works arc manifested in each state only those 
desires (which arc) fitting to that state alone. (The others are held in 
abeyance for the dme being.) 

9. There is consccudveness in desires, even though separated by spedes, 
space and time, there beiag identification of memory and impressions. 

10. Thirst for happiness being eternal desires are without beginning. 

11. Bring held together by cause, effect, support, and objects, in the 
absence of these is its absence. 

13 . The past and future exist in their own nature, qualities having dif* 
ferent ways. 

13. They are manifested or fine, being of the nature of the Gunat^ 

24. The unity in things U from the unity in changes. 

15. Since perception and desire vary with regard to the same object, 
mind and object arc of different nature. 

id. Things arc known or unknown to the mind, being dependent on 
the colouring which they give to the mind. 

27. The states of the mind are always known because the lord of the 
mind, the Puruska, is unchangeable. 

x8. The mind is not self-luminous, being ao reject. 

19. From its being unable to cognise both at the same time. 

20. Another cognising mind bring assumed there vrill be no end to 
such assumptions and confusion of memory will be the result. 

31 . The essence of knowledge (the Purush^ being unchangeable, 
when the mind takes its form, it becomes consciotis. 

22. Coloured by the seer and the seen the mind is able to understand 
everything. 

23. The mind though variegated by innumerable desires acts for an* 
ocher (the Purwhd), because it acts in combinadoo. 

Complet< holation 

24. For the discriminating the perception of the mind as Atman 
c eases. 

* Tbe Gunas ax« ihe three sub«taoce<. Sattv^, Ttnat, whose gross state is ths 

sensible uaiverse. Past aad future arise from ibe modes of msoifesatioa of 

these Cmu— ori^osl note. 
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35. Then beot ofi dUcrixni£iaijng» che mind actaios previous state 
dK^dya (bolauoo). 

36, Tlic thoughts that arise as obstructions to that are from impres- 
vons. 

27. Their destruction is in the same manner as of ignorance ^oism, 
ac^as said before (11:10). 

Even when arriving at the right discciminating knowledge of the 
essences, he who gives up the fruits, unto him comes as the result of 
perfect discricrunadon, the Samadhi called the cloud of virtue. 

39. From that comes cessation of pains and works. 

30. Then knowledge, bereft of coming and impurities becoming 
injuUe, the knowable becomes small. 

31. Then ate finished the successive transformations of the qualities 
they having attained the .end. 

p. The changes that exist in relation to momenu, and which are per- 
eeived at the other end (at the end of a series) arc succession. 

33. The resolution in the inverse order of the qualities, bereft of any 
motive of action for the Purusha. is Koivalya, or it is the establishment 
of the power of knowledge in its own nature. 
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The Ramayana 


INTRODUCTION 

My love akd true rsspect lor India were bom when 1 first read the 
Indian epics, the Ramayana and the Mahaiharota in the present transla¬ 
tion in my college days. In these two masterpieces we are brought closer 
to the atmosphere, ideals and customs of ancient Hindu life chan by a 
hundred volumes of commentary on the Uf>anishads. and through them 
Hindu ideals, as weU as Hindu men and women, become real to us. 
And the fact that Hindu imagination produced such masterpieces of 
literature, closely rivalling Homer in antiquity and in beauty and power 
of portraying human passions, is a definite pl^ge of the worth and rich¬ 
ness of the Hindu civilization. 

It is more than a figure of speech to say chat the Mahabharau must 
be compared, if compared at all, with Homer's Wad, and the Ramayana, 
widi the Odyssey. To take the Mahabharata, the sul^ect of the epic was 
the same, dealing with a long-drawn-out war between the Kurus and 
the Pancbal as , as Homer dealt with the Trojan War. The treatment 
was the same: the delineauon of the character of the warriors, the 
"tigcr-waisrcd” Bhima, the "helmet-wearing" Arjuna (the Achilles of 
the epic), the royal and dignified Yudhishthir (suggesting Agamem¬ 
non), the vengeance of Arjuna for the death of hU tiy, the fierce con¬ 
tests and rounds of combats betwcMi heroes of the opposing camps, the 
Homeric speeches before the combats, the Councils of War, and the 
presence of gods and celestial spirits all reproduce the epic impreasioo. 
The Hindu epic abounds more in episodic developments and discourses 
(such as the long discourse between Yudhishthir and Bhishma on the 
arc of government) and has a wider canvas, with descriptions of forest 
life and Uter imerpoladcns of discussions on questions of spiritual 
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truth (such &s ih« Bhagdvad’Gssa, which is merdy a reported cooversa- 
tioQ between the god Krishna and Arjuna before the batcle> now 
accepted as a separate book). In magnitui^ the Mahabharata comprises 
ioo>ooo couplets, which is die result of successive accretions in the easy 
^oi{a ver$e*form, while the Ramayana comprises 34,000 couplets, and 
is more the unified work of one writer. In so far as the Ramayana deals 
with the story of wanderings of Rama and his \rife Sita> it may be said 
to resemble the Oiystfy. Beyond that, the resemblance ceases, for while 
the story of Sica is that of the test of a woman’s l<^a]ty, like that of 
Penelope, the main theme is not that of Ulysscao adventures, but of 
domestic human passions, comprising such tragic material aa is found 
in King L<err, Macbeth and Otkdlo. It is also eroemely important to 
note the tragic ending of Siu, where a happy ending would have 
been easy. 

In modern terms, the Makabharata may be said to be realistic, and 
the Ramayana, idealistic, in their respective handling of human charac¬ 
ters. Sica in Ramayana is all chat a woman could or should be, and is 
impressive by her sweetness and devotion. Draupadi in Makabharata, 
on the other hand, may be any of the high-spirited modern women who 
live off one of New York’s avenues, with her anger and her brooding 
for revenge—and for that reason more human. There is greater “re¬ 
alistic” truth in the full-blooded chataaers of the Makabharata, higher 
passion and nobler resolve, fiercer jealousy and more biting scorn, and 
greater grandeur in many of its scenes. Yet it Is undeniable there is 
greater spiritual beauty, greater softness and tenderness of emodoo in 
Ramayana, The subject of Makbharata is men and war; the subject of 
Ramayana is women and the home. If 1 judge human nature correctly, 
by the preference of fathers for daughters and mothers for sons, then it 
is ific\drable that Makabharata is the women’s epic, while Ramayana is 
the men’s. As it is impossible to include both epics, and highly desirable 
to reproduce <xie of them complete, therefore, as a man, I have chosen 
the Ramayana. 

Truly, as the translator says, “The two together comprise the whole 
of die epic literature of the anciefit Hindus; and the two together present 
ui with the most graphic and lifelike picture that exists of the civiliza¬ 
tion and culture, the political and social life, the religion and thought of 
ancient India." And "to know die Indian epics is to undersund the 
Indian people better.” For it must be remembered, also, that these are 
not dead Kterature of long ago; they have influenced and molded 
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lodUn life for thousands of years and are sdll a living factor today ia 
the innermost depths of Indian consciousness. 

Eventually, 1 am convinced India must win her freedom, not by 
fighting, because they will not resort to violence, and not by politics, 
for the English are superb at politics, but by Englishmen filing in 
love with Sita. Whether English stockholders wiU ever read Indian 
literature and poetry is doubtful, and k is not implied that the prospect 
is bright, for the great age of English appreciation of Hindu thought 
has declined. But anyone can see that one who loves Phidias would not 
like to bomb the Acropolis, and no one in his senses could believe that 
a people that could produce such epics ought to be ruled by others. It 
does not make sense. 

Hanng said so much, 1 believe I am not in a position to improve 
upon an introduction to the Ramayana, whii^ Romesh Dutt so 
ably written in bis “EpQ^ue." The following abstracts from the 
‘Epilogue*’ will make the contents of this epic and its significance to 
the Indian people clear. The translation, reproduced here complete, is 
a condensation of the origioaL I have therefore kept the s^>arate intro¬ 
ductions to the different Books, which supply the outline of the epu 
story. 

“It would appear that the ori^nal work ended with the dxth Book, 
which describes the return of the hero to his country and to his loving 
subjects. The seventh Book is called Uttara or Supplemental, and in it 
we are told something of the dimensions of the poem, apparently after 
the fatal process of additions and interpolations had gone on for cen¬ 
turies. We are informed that the poem consists of six Books and a 
Supplemental Book; and that it comprises 500 cantos and 24,000 couplets. 
And we are told in this Supplemental Book that the descendants 
of Rama and bis brothers founded some of the great towns and states 
which, we know from other sources, fiourished in the fifth and fourth 
centuries before Christ. It is probable therefore that the Epic, commenced 
after xooo d.c., had assumed something like its present shape a few 
centuries before the Christian Era. 

“The Mahabhetma grew out of the legends and traditions of a great 
historical war between the Kurus and the Panchalas; the Ramayona 
grew out of the recollections of the golden age of the Kosalas and the 
Videhas. The characters of the Mehabkarata are characters of fiesh and 
blood, with the virtues and crimes of great aaors in the historic world; 
the characters of the Ramayana are more cpften the ideals of manly 
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devotion to truth, and o£ womanly faithfulness and love in domestic 
life. ... As an hexene poem the Mahahharata stands on a higher level; 
as a poem delineating the softer cmcnions of our everyday life the 
Ramayana sends its roots deeper into the hearts and minds of the millions 

in India... . Without rivalling the heroic grandeur of the 

the Rofnayana is immeasurably superior in its delincadon of those 
softer and perhaps deeper emotions wkich enter into our everyday life 
and hold the world together. And these dcsoriptions, casendally of 
Hindu hfc, are yet so true to nature that they apply to all races and 
nations. 

“There is something Indescribably touching and tender in the dcscri[> 
lion of the love of Rama for his subjects and the loyalty of bis people 
towards Rama,—that loyalty which has ever been a part of the Hindu 
character in every age— 

‘As a father to his children to his lo^'lAg men he came, 

Blessed our homes and maids and matrons till our infants lisped his name, 

For our humble woes and troubles Rama hath the ready tear, 

To our humble tales of suffering Rama lends his willmg earl 

"Deeper than this was Rama’s duty towards his father and his father’s 
fondness for Rama; and the portion of the Epic which narrates the dark 
scheme by which the prince was at laa torn from the heart and home 
of his dying father is one of the most powerful and pathetic passages 
in Indian literature. The stepmother of Rama, won by ihe virtues and 
the kindliness of the prince, regards his proposed coronation with pride 
and pleasure, but her old nurse creeps into her confidence like a creeping 
serpent, and envenoms her heart with the poison of her own wicked¬ 
ness. She arouses the slumbering jealousy of a vvoman and awakens the 
alarms of a mother, till— 

'like a slow but deadly pdsen worked the ancient nurse’s tears, 

And a wife’s undying impulse mingled with a mother's festfsf 

"The nurse's dark insinuations work on the mind of the queen dll she 
becomes a desperate woman, resolved to maintain her own influence on 
her husband, and to see h« own son 00 the throne. The determination 
of the young queen tells with terrible effect on the weakness and vacil¬ 
lation of the fe^le old monarch, and Rama is banished at last. And 
the scene closes with a pathetic story in which the monarch recounts his 
misdeed of past years, accepts his present suffering as the fruit of that 
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mlsd^d, and dies in agony for his banished son. The Inner workings 
of the human heart and of human motives^ the dark intrigue o£ a 
scheming dependant, the awakening jealousy a nd alarm of a wife and 
a mother, the determlnadon of a woman and an imperious queen, and 
the feebleness and despair and death of a fond old ^tber and husband, 
have never been more vividly described. . .. 

“It is truth and power in the depicting of such scenes, and not in the 
delineation of warriors and warlike incidents, thu the Ramayana excels. 
It is in the delineation of domestic incidents, domestic affections, and 
domestic jealousies, which are appreciated by the prince and the peasant 
alike, that the Ramayana bases its appeal to the hearts of the millions 
in India. And beyond all this, the righteous devotion of Rama, and the 
faithfulness and womanly love of Sita, run like two threads of gold 
through the whole fabric of the Epic, and ennoble and sanctify the 
work in the eyes of Hindus. 

“ 5 iia holds a place in the hearts of women in India which no other 
creation of a poet's imagtnadon holds among any other nation on earth. 
There is not a Hindu woman whose earliest and tenderest recollections 
do not ding round the story o£ Sita's sufferings and Sita’s faithfulness, 
told in the nursery, taught in the family circle, remembered and cher« 
ished through life. Sita’s adventures in a desolate forest and In a hostile 
prison only represent in an exaggerated form the humbler trials of a 
woman’s life; and Sita’s endurance 9 lt,A faithfulness teach her devotion 
to duty in all trials and troubles of life. ‘For,’ said Sitaj 

‘For my mother often taught me and my father often spake, 

That her home the wedded woman doth beside her husband make. 

As the shadow to the substance, to her lord is faithful wife, 

And she parts not from her consort till she parts with fleeting life! 
Therefore bid me seek the jun^e and in pathless forests roam, 

Vdiere the vnld deer fre^y ranges and the tiger makes his ho m e, 
Happier than in father’s maosioas in the woods will Sita rove. 

Waste no thought on home or kindred, nestling in her husband’s lovef 

“The ideal of life was joy and beauty and gladness in ancient Greece; 
the ideal of life was piery and endurance and devotion in ancient India. 
The tale of Helen was a tale of womanly beauty and loveliness which 
charmed the western world, The talc of Sita was a tale of womanly faith 
and self-abnegation which charmed and fascinated the Hindu world. 
Repeated trials bring out in brighter relief the unfaltering truth of Siu’s 
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diaraocr; she goes to a second baoisbineDt in the woods with the same 
trust and devotion to her lord as bebre, and she returns once more, 
and sinks into the bosom of her Mother Earth, true in death as she had 
true in Ufe. The creative imaginanon o£ the Hindus has conceived 
no loftier and holier character than Sita; the literature o£ the world 
has not produced a higher ideal of womanly love, womanly truth, and 
womanly devotion.’* 



The Epic of Rama 

TranslaScd by Romcsk Dutt 


BOOK I SITA^WAYAMVAKA 
(Tbf Bridal of Sita) 

The Epic relates to the ancient tradidoiia oi two powerful races, the 
Kosalas and the Vidchas, who lived ic Northern India between the 
twelfth and tench centuries before Christ. The names KosaU and Videha 
in the singular number indicate the kingdoms—Oudh and North Behar 

_afid in che plural number they mean the ancient races which inhabited 

those two countries. 

According to the Epic, Dasa-ratha king of the Kosalas had four sons, 
the eldest of whom was Rama the hero of the poem. And fanak king of 
the Videhas had a daughter named Sita, who was miraculously born of 
a field furrow, and who is the heroine of the Epic. 

Janak ordained a severe test for the hand of his daughter, and many 
a prince and warrior came and went away disappointed. Rama suc¬ 
ceed and won Siu. The story of Rama’s winning his bride, and of 
the marriage of his three brothers with the sister and cousios of Siu, 
forms the subject of Ais Book. 

The porcions translated in this Book form Section vi., Sections larvii. 
CO Ixix, Section bodii, and Section Ixxvii. of Book i. of the original text* 

/ Ayodhya, the Bsghteous City 

Rich in royal worth and valour, rich in holy Vedic lore, 

Dasa<atha ruled his empire in the happy days of yore, 
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Loved of men in fair Ayodhya, sprung of ancient Solar Race, 

Royal rishi In his duty, saintly riihi* in his grace, 

Great as Iniaa in hia prowess, bounteous as kind, 

Daufiiless deeds subdued bis foemen, lofty iaiih subdued his mind) 
Like the ancient monarch Manu, father of the human race, 

Dasa-racha ruled his people with a fseber’s loving grace, 

Truth and Justice swayed each action and each baser medve quelled 
People’s Love and Monarch’s Duty ceery thought and deed impelled, 
And his town like biOfta’s dry,—tower and dome and turret brave— 
Rose in proud and peerless beauty on Sarayu's limpid wave! 

Peaceful lived the righteous people, rich in wealth in merit high, 

Envy dwelt not in their bosoms and their accents shaped no lie, 

Fathers with their happy households owned their cattle, corn, and gold, 
Galling penury and famine b Ayodhva had no hold, 

Ndghboun lived in mutual kindness helpful with their ample wealth, 
None who be^ed the wasted refuse, none who lived by fraud and 
stealth! 

And they wore the gem and earring, wreath and fragrant sandal paste. 
And their arms were decked wi^ bracelets, and tb^ necks with 
* graced. 

Cheat and braggart and deedver lived not in the ancient town. 

Proud despber ^ the lowly wore not insults in their frown. 

Poorer fed not on the richv, hireling friend upon the grea^ 

None with low and lying accents did upon the proud man wait! 

Men to plighted vows were faithful, feithful was each loving wife. 
Impure thought and wandering fancy stained not holy wedded Efe, 
Robed in gedd and graceful garments, fair in form and fair in face, 
Winsome were Ayodhya’s daughters, rich in wit and woman’s grace! 
Twice-born men were free from passion, lust of gold and impure greed, 
Faithful to their Rites and Scriptures, truthful in their word and deed. 
Altar blazed in every mansion, from each home was bounty given. 
Scooped no man to fulsome falsehood, questioned none the will of 
H«vcn. 

Rshatras bowed to holy Brahmans, Vusyas to the Kshatras botnd 
Tilling Sudras lived by labour, of their honest duty proud. 

To the Gods and to the Fathers, to each guest in virtue trained. 

Rites were done with true devMion as by holy writ ordained. 

* Sul «r aoeboritt. 

* Coins oteo uMd for oRUftteni. 
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Pure each caste io due observance, stainless was each andent rite, 

And the naiioc thrived and prospered by its old and maA»hW< ntight» 
And each man in truth abiding lived a long and peaceful life, 

With his sons and with his grandsoos, with his loved and honoured wife. 
Thus was ruled the ancient dty by her monarch true and bold. 

As the cardi was ruled by Manu in the misty days o£ old, 

Troops who never turned in battle, fierce as fire and strong and brave, 
Guarded well her lofty ramparts as the lions guard the cave. 

Steeds like Ikdea’s in their swiftness came from far Kambo)a*$ land, 
From Vanaya and Vahlika and from Sindhu’s rock'bound strand, 
Elephants of mighty stature from the Vindhya mountains came, 

Or from deep and irksome fiorests round Himalay's peaks of fame, 
Matchless in their mighty prowess, peerless in their wondrous speed, 
Nobler than the noble tubers sprung from high celestial breed. 

Thus Ayodhya, “virgin city,”—faithful to her haughty name,— 

Ruled by righteous Dasa-ratha woo a world^mbradng fame, 
Strong'barred gates and lofty arches, tower and dome and turret high 
E)ecked the vast and peopled dty fair as mansions of the sky. 

Queens of proud and peerless beauty born of houses rich in fame, 
X^sved of royal Dasa-ratha to his happy mansion came, 

Queen Kausalya blessed with virtue true and righteous Rama bore 
Queen Kaikeyi young and beauteous bore him Bharat rich in lore. 
Queen Simicra bore the bright twins, Lakshman and Satrughna bold. 
Four brave princes served their father in the happy days of oldl 

U Mifhila, and the Bfcoining of the Bow 

Janak monarch of Vidcba spake hU message near and far,— 

He shall win my peerless Sita who shall bend my bow of war,— 

Suitors came from farthest regions, warlike princes known to fame. 
Vainly strove to weld the weapon, left Vidcha in their shame, 
Viswa-mitra roval rishi, Rama true and lakshman bold. 

Came to fair Mithila’s dty from Ayodhya famed of old, 

Spake in pride the royal rishi: “Monarch of Vidcha's throne. 

Grant, the wondrous bow of Rtn*iA be to princely Rama shown.“ 

Janak spake fus royal mandate to his lords and warriors bold: 

“Bring ye forth the bow of Ruroa decked in garlands and in gold," 
And Hs peers and proud retainers waiting on the monarch’s call. 
Brought the great and goodly weapon from the dry’s inner hall, 
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m«n o£ ample suture pulled the mighty iron car 
la which rested all'm^iolate Jaoak’s dreaded bow q£ war, 

Aod where midst assembled monarchs sat Videha*$ godlike kiag, 
With a Qoighry toil and ei!ort did the eight'wheeled chariot bring. 
'This the weapon of Videha,” proudly thus the peers begun, 

"Be it shewn to royal Rama, Dasa-raiha's righteous son:" 

'‘This the bow," then spake the monarch to the risha famed of old, 

To the true and righteous Rama and to Lakshman young and bold, 
"This the weapon of my fathers prized by kings from age to age. 
Mighty chiefs and sturdy warriors could not bead it, noble sagel 
Gods before the bow of Rupra have in righteous terror quailed, 
Ra){(hu^ fierce and stout Aiuras^ have in futile e&>rt failed, 

Mortal man will stru^Ic vainly Ruwa's wondrous bow to bend, 

Vainly strive to string the weapon aad the shining dart to send, 

Holy saint and royal rishi, here is Jaoak's ancient bow, 

Shew it to Ayodhya's princes, speak to them my kingly vowl” 
Viswa^mitra humbly listened to the words the monarch said, 

To the brave and righteous Rama, Janak's mighty bow dispbyed, 
Rama lifted high the cover of the pond’rous iron car, 

Gazed with conscious pride and prowess on the mighty bow of war. 
"Let me,” humbly spake the hero, "on this bow my fingers place. 

Let me lift and the weapon, help me with your loving grace." 

“Be it so>" the rishi answered, ‘be it so,” the monarch said, 

Rama lifted high the weapon on his stalwart aims displayed. 
Wondering gazed the kings assembled as the son of Raghu's race 
Proudly ral^ the bow of KmHA with a warrior’s stately grace. 
Proudly scniog the bow of Rupka which the kings had tried in vain, 
Drew the cord mth force resistless till the weapon snapped in twain! 
Like the thunder’s pealing accent rose the loud terrific clang, 

And the firm earth shook and trembled and the hills in ech^ rang, 
And the chiefs and gathered monarchs fell and fainted In ihdr fear, 
And the men of many nations shook the dreadful sound to hearl 
Pale and white the startled monarchs slowly from iheii tenor woke, 
Aod with royal grace and greedogs Janak to the rishi spoke: 

"Now my andent eyes have witnessed wond’roua deed by Rama don^ 
Deed surpassing thought or fancy wrought by Dasa-raiba's son, 

And the proud and peerless princess, Sita glory of my house, 

Sheds on me an add^ lustre as she weds a godlike spouse, 
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True shall be my plighted promise, Slta dearer tdian my U£e, 

WoQ by worth and wond’rous valour shall be Rama’s hidiful wi£d 
Grant us leave, O royal rishi, grant us blessings kind and fair, 

Envoys mounted on my chariot to Ayodbya shall repair, 

They shall speak to Rama*s father glorious feat by Rama don^ 

They shall speak to Dasa-racha, Siia is by valour won, 

They shall say the noble princes safely live within our walls. 

They thrall ask him by his presence co adorn out palace halls!'* 

Pleased at heart the sage assented, envoys by the monarch $en^ 

To Ayodhya’s distant dty with the royal message went. 

Ill The to Ayodhya 

Three nights haldng m thdr journey with their steeds fatigued and 
spent, 

Envoys from Mithila’s monarch to Ayodhya’s city went. 

And by royal mandate bidden stepped within the palace hall. 

Where the ancient Dasa*ratha sac with peers and courtiers all. 

And with greetings and obeisance spake their message calm and bold, 
Softly fell their gentle accents as thdr happy tale they told. 

"Greetings co thee, mighty monarch, greetings to each priest and peer. 
Wish© for thy health and safety from Videha’s king wc bear, 

Janak monarch of Vidcha for thy happy life hath prayed, 

And by Vlswa'mitra’s bidding words of gladsome message said: 

'Know on earth my plighted promise, spoke by heralds near and far,— 
He shall win my peerless Sita who shall bend my bow of war,— 
Monarchs came and phneely suitors, duefs and warriors known to £am^ 
BaSed in their fruidess effort left Mithlla in their shame, 

Rama came with gallant Lakshman by their proud preceptor led. 

Bent and broke the mighty weapon, he the beauteous bride shall wed! 
Rama strained the weapon stoutly till it snapped and broke in twain, 
In the concourse of the monarchs, in the throng of axm^d men, 

Rama wins the peerless princess by the righteous will of Heaven, 

I redeem my plighted promise—be thy kind permission given! 
Monarch of Kosala’s country! with each lord and peer and priest. 
Welcome to Mithlla’s city, welcome to Videha’s feast, 

Joy thee in thy Rama’s triumph, joy thee with a father’s pride. 

Let each prirtce of protsd Kosala win a fair Vidcha-bridet’ 
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Thttc hy Viswa-mitra's bidding arc the words our monarch said, 

This by Sata^nanda’s counsel is the quest that he hath made/’ 

Joyful was Kosala’s monarch, spake to chiefrains in the hall, 

Vama-deva and Vasishtha and to priests and Brahmans all: 

•'Priests and peers I in far Mithila, so these friendly envoys tell. 
Righteous Rama, gallant Lakshman, in the royal palace dwell. 

And our brother of Videha prizes Rama’s warlike pride. 

To each prince of proud Kosala yields a fair Vidcha*bride, 

If it please ye, priests and chieftains, speed we to Mithila fair, 
World-renowned is Janak’s virtue, Heaven-inspired his learning rtreP 
Spake each peer and holy Brahman: 'TDasa-raiha’s will be done I” 
Spake the king unto the envoys: “Part wc with the rising sunl" 
Honoured with a r^l honour, welcomed to a rich repast, 

Gifted envoys from Mithila day and night in gladness passed 1 

IV Mfftingoffaria\andDasa^ha 

On Ayodhya’s tower and turret now the golden morning woke, 
Dasa-ratba girt by courtiers thus to wise Sumantra spoke; 

“Bid the keepers of my treasure wih their wagons lead the way. 

Ride in front with royal riches, geld and gems in bright array. 

Bid my warriors skilled in duty lead the four-fold ranks of war, 
Elephants and noble chargers, serried foot and battle-car, 

Bid my feiihful chariot-driver harness quick each car of state, 

With the fleetest of my coursers, and upon my orders wait. 

Vama-deva and Vadshtha versed in Vedc^s ancient lore, 

Kasyapa and good Jabali sprung from holy saints of yore, 
htarkandeya in his glory, Karyayana in his pride, 

Let each priest and proud preceptor with Kosala’s monarch ride, 
Harness to my royal chariot strong and suiely steeds of wax. 

For the envoys speed my journey and the way is long and fax/’ 

With each priest and proud reuiner Dasa-ratha led the way. 

Glittering ranks of forces followed in their four-fold dread array, 

Four days on the way they journeyed till they reached Videha’s land, 
Janak with a courteous welcome came to greet the royal band. 

Joyously Vidcha’s monarch greeted every priest and peer, 

'Greeted ancient Dasa-ratha in his accents soft and clear: 

"Hast thou come, my royal brother, on my house to yield thy grac^ 
Hast thou made a peaceful Journey, pride of Raghu’s royal race? 
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Welcomel for Mi(hila*s people seek my royal guest to greet> 
Welcomel for chy sons of valour long their loving sire to mect> 
Welcome to the priest Vaslshcha versed in Vcdt^s ancient lore, 
Welcome every righteous rishi sprung from holy saints of yorel 
And my evil fates are vanquished and my race is sanctified. 

With the warlike race o£ Raghu thus in loving bonds allied, 

Sacrifice and sites auspicious we ordain with rising sun. 

Ere the evening's darkness closes, happy nuptials shall be done!" 
Thus in kind and courteous accents Jaoak spake his purpose high. 
And his royal love responding, Dasa^atha made reply: 

“Gift betokens giver’s bounty,—» otir ancient sages ring,— 

And chy righteous fame and virtue grace chy gift, Videha’s king! 
World-renowned is Janak's bounty, Heaven-inspired his holy grace, 
And we take his boon and blessing as an honour to our race!” 

Royal grace and kingly greeting marked the ancient monarch's word. 
]anak with a grateful pleasure Dasa-ratha’s answer heard, 

And the Brahmans and preceptors joyously the midnight spent, 

And in converse pure and pleasant and in sacred sweet concent. 
Righteous Rama, gallant Lakshman piously tbdr father greet, 

Duly make their deep obeisance, humbly touch his royal feet, 

And the night is with gladness for the king revered and old, 
Honoured by the saintly Janak, greeted by Ws children bold, 

On Mithila’s tower and turret stars their silent vigils keep, 

When each sacred rice completed, Jaoak seeks his nighdy sleep. 

V The Prepetreison 

All his four heroic princes now with Dasa-ratha stayed 
In Mithila's ancient city, and their father's will obeyed, 

Thither came the bold Yudhajit prince of proud Kaikeya’s line, 

On the day chat E>asa'ratha made his gifts of gold and kine, 

And he met the ancient monarch, for his health and safety prayed. 
Made his bow and due obeisance and in gentle accents said: 

“List, O kingl my royal father, monarch of Kaikeya’s race, 

Sends his kindly love and greetings with his blessings and his grace, 
And he asks if E>asa-rath2 prospers in his wonted health, 

If his friends and fond relations live in happiness and wealth. 

Queen Kaikeyi is my sister, and to sec her son I came, 

Bharat prince of peerless virtue, worthy of his father's fame. 
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Aye, to 8CC that youth of vtlour, by my royal father sent. 

To Ayodhya’j ancient city with an anxious bean I went, 

In the dty of Mithila,—thus did all thy subjects say,— 

With his SODS and with his kinsmen Dasa-ratha makes his stay» 
Heoce in haste I journeyed hither, travelling late and early dawn. 
For to do thee due obdsance and to greet my sister's sonl” 

Spake the young and proud Kaikeya, dear and duly-giceted guest, 
Dasa*ratha on Ida brother choicest gifts and honours pressed. 
Brightly dawned the happy morning, and Koaala’s king of fame 
With his sons and Vasishtha to the aacred yapa ^ came, 

Rama and hia gallant brothers decked in gem and jewel bright, 

In th’ auspidous hour of morning did the blest Kauiul(a* rite, 

And beside their royal father piously the princes stood, 

And to fair Vidcha’s monarch spake Vasishtha wise and good: 
“Dasa*raiha waits expectant with each proud and princely son, 
Waits upon the bounteous giver, fer each holy rite is done, 

’Twixi the giver and the taker sacred word is sacred deed. 

Seal with gift thy plighted promise, let the nuptial rices proceed!" 
Thus the rightcous-souled Vaashcha to Vidcha’s monarch prayed, 
Janak versed in holy Vedas thus In courteous accents said: 
“Wherefore waits the king expectant? Free to him this royal dome. 
Since my kingdom la his empire and my palace is his home, 

And the maidens, dame^esplendent, done each fond Kautu^a rite, 
Beaming in thdr bridal beauty tread the sacrlhcial site I 
I beside the lifted altar wait upon thy sacred hesc, 

And auspicious is the moment, sags Vasishtha knows the rest, 

Let the peerless Dasa^ratha, proud Rosala's king of might. 

With his sons and honoured sages enter on the holy »te. 

Let the righteous sage Vadshtha, sprung from Vedic saints of old, 
Celebrate the happy wedding; be the sacred mantras ‘ told)” 

VI The Wedding 

Sage Vasishtha skilled in duty placed Videha*$ honoured king, 
VIswa*mitra, Sataoanda, all within the sacred ring, 

'Wedding uiveseojfe with tbe aupdal cb o id. 

*Hrmi« or uieseataons. 
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And be raised the holy altar as the andeot writs ordain^ 

Decked and graced with scented garlands grateful unto gods and !Seo» 
And he set the golden ladles, vases pierced by artists skilled. 

Holy censers fresh and fragrant, cups with sacred honey filled, 

SanJ^a bowls and shining salvers, arghya * plates for honoured guest, 
Parched rice arranged in dishes, corn unhuskcd that filled the rest. 

And with careful hand Vasishtha grass around the altar fiung, 

Offered gift to Lighted Aorn and the sacred manira sung! 

Softly came the sweet-eyed Sita,—bridal blush upon her brow,— 

Rama in his manly beaury came to take the sacred vow, 

Janak placed his beauteous daughter facing Dasa-raiha’s son. 

Spake with father's fond emotion and the holy rite was done: 

"This is Sita child of Janal^, dearer unto him than life, 

* Hancejortk sharer of thy virtue, be she, prince, thy faithful wife. 

Of shy wed and woe partaker, be ihe thine in every land. 

Cherish her in joy and sorrow, clasp her hand within thy hand. 

As the shadow to the substance, to her lord is faithful wife. 

And my Sita best of women follows thee in death or life!" 

Tears bedew his ancient bosom, gods and men his wishes share. 

And he sprinkles holy water on the blest and wedded pair. 

Next he turned to Sita’s sister, Urmila of beauty rare. 

And to Lakshman young and valiant spake in accents soft and fair: 
"Lahshmon, daun^ss in thy duty, loved of men and Gods above, 

Ta{e my dear devoted daughter, Urmila of stainless love, 
l^\skman, fearless in thy virtue, tal(e thy true and faithful wife, 

Clasp her hand within thy fingers, be she thine in death or life! 

To his brother's child Mandavi, Janak turned with father's love, 

Yielded her to righteous Bharat, prayed for bles^gs from above: 
''Bharat, take the fair Mondavi, ^ she thine in death or life. 

Clasp her h^d within thy fingers as thy true and faithful wife!'* 

X-ast of all was Sruta-krid, fair in form and fair in face, 

And her gentle name was honoured for her acts of righteous grace, 

' "Take her by the hand, Satrughna, be she thine in death or life. 

As the shadow to the substance, to her lord is faithful wifer 
Then the princes held the maidens, hand embraced in loving hand, 
And Vasishtha spake the mantra, holiest priest in all the land, 

* And as ancient rite ordaincth, and as sacred laws require, 

Stepped each bride and princdy bridegroom round the altar’s lighted fire, 
' Offgfiog to ae honoxffi svac 
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Round Vidcha’s aocicnt monarch, round ibc holy riskis all» 

Li|bdy stepped the gentle maidens, proudly stepped the princes tall! 
And a rain of dowers descended from the sky serene and fair, 

And a soft celetial music filled (he fresh and fragrant air, 

Bright Gandhorvas skilled in music waked the sweet celestial song, 

Fair Aporas' in their beauty on the greensward tripped along! 

As the Bowery rain descended and the music rose in pride, 

Thrice around the lighted altar every brid^oom led his bride, 

And the nuptial rites were ended, princes took their brides away, 

Janak followed with his courtiers, and the town was proud and gay! 

V// lUtum to Ayodkya 

With his wedded sons and daughters and his guard in bright array, 

To the famed and fair Ayodhya, Dasa*ratha held bis way. 

And they reached the ancient city decked with banners bright and brave, 
And the voice of drum and trumpet hailed the home-returniog brave. 
Fragrant blossoms strewed the pathway, song of welcome filled the air. 
Joyous men and merry women issued forth in garments fair, 

And they lifted up their faces and they waved their hands on high, 

And they raised the voice of welcome as their righteous king drew nigh. 
Greeted by his loving subjects, welccmaed by his priests of fame, 
DasS'ratha with the princes to his happy city came, 

With the brides and stately princes m ^e town he held his way. 

Entered slow his lofty palace bright as peak of Himalay. 

Queen Kausalya blessed with virtue, Queen Kaikcyi in her pride. 
Queen Sumitra sweetly lovii^ greeted every happy bride, 

Soft-eyed S>ta ooble-desdned, UrmiU of spodess fame, 

Mandavi and Sruta-kird to their loving mothers came. 

Decked in silk and queenly garments they performed each pious rite. 
Brought their blessings on the household, bowed to Gods of holy might. 
Bowed to all the honoured elders, blest the children with their love, 
And with soft and sweet endearmcat by their loving consorts moved. 
Happy were the wedded princes peerless in their warlike might, 

And ^cy dwelt in stately mansions like Kuveaa's mansions bright. 
Loving wife and troops of kinsmen, wealth and glory on them wait, 
Filial bve and fond aifecdon sanctify their happy fate. 

^Cdcnb] pfiDplu. 
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Once when on the paJace ^lombers bright the golden morning woke. 

To his son the gentle Bhaiat, thus the ancient monarch spoke: 

“Know, my son, the prince Kalkcya, Yudajic of warlike fame, 

Queen Kaikeyi’s honoured brother, from his distant regions came, 

He hath come to uke thee, Bharat, to Kaikeya’s monarch bold. 

Go and stay with them a season, greet thy grandsire loved of old.*' 
Bharat heard with filial duty and he hastened to obey, 

Took with him the young Sacrughna in his grandsirc’s home to stay, 

And from Rama and from Lakshman parted they with many a tear, 
From their young and gentle coosoru, from their parents ever dear, 

And Kaikeya widi the princes, with his guards and troopers gay. 

To his father’s western regions gladsome held his onward way. 

Rama with a pious duty,—favoured by the Gods above,— 

Tended still his ancient father with a never-faltering love. 

In his father's sacred mandate still his noblest Duty saw, 

In the weal of subject nations recognised his foremost Lawl 
And he pleased his happy mother with a fond and filial car^ 

And his elders and his kinsmen with devotion soft and fair. 

Brahmans blessed the righteous Rama for Ws faith in gods above. 

People in the town and hamlet blessed him with their loyal lovcl 
With a vroman’s whole aflcction fond and trusting Sita loved. 

And within her faithful bosom loving Rama Uved and moved, 

And he loved her, for their parents chose bet as his faithful wife. 

Loved her for her peerless beauty, for her true and trustful life, 

Loved and dwelt wthin her bosom though he wore a form apar^ 

Rama in a sweet communion Uved m Sica’s loving heartl 
Days of joy and months of gladness o’er the gentle Sita fiew. 

As she like the Queen of Beauty brighter in her graces grew, 

And as Vishnu with his consort dwells in skies, alone, apart, 

Rama in a sweet communion lived in Sita’s loving heartl 

BOOKH VANA-GAMANA^ADESA 
(TAr Banishment) 

The events NAmin) in this Book occupy scarcely two days. The descrip¬ 
tion of Rama's ptinedy virtues and the rejoidngs at his proposed corona¬ 
tion, with which the Book begins, contrast with much dramatic foree and 
effect with the dark intrigues which follow, and which end in his cruel 
banishment for fourteen years. 
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The portioDS translated in this Book form Sections i, ii., vj, and vii^ 
portions of Sections x. to xiii., and the ^olc of Section xviii of Book ii. of 
the original cesc. 


/ Thf Council ConvcMi 

Tlius the young and brave Satrughna, Bharat ever true and bold, 

Went to warlike western regions where Kaikeyas lived of old. 

Where the ancient Aswa-pad ruled his kingdom broad and fair, 

Hailed the sons of Dasa*ratha with a grandsirc’s loving care. 

Tended with a fond affection, guarded with a gentle sway, 

Sdil the princes of thdr father drearot and thought by night and day, 
And their father in Ayodhya, great of heart and stout of band. 
Thought of Bharat and Satru^ina living in Kaikeyn’s land. 

For his great and gallant princes were to him his hfe and light. 

Were a part of Dasa-rdtha like his bands and arms of might, 

But of ail his righteous children righteous Rama won his heart. 

As SwAYAMBHO of all creaturcs, was his dearest, holiest part. 

For his Rama strong and stately was his eldest and his best. 

Void of every baser passion and wth every virtue blest I 
Soft in speech, sedate and peaceful, seeking still the holy path, 

in conscious worth and valour, uunt nor cavil waked his wrath. 
In the field of war excelling, boldest warrior midst the bold. 

In the palace chambers musing on the tales by ciders told. 

Faithful to the wise and learned, truthful in his deed and word, 

Rama dearly loved his people and his people loved their lord! 

To the Brahmans pure and holy Rama due obeisance made. 

To the poor and to the helpless deeper love and honour paid, 

Spirit of his race and nation was to high-souled Rama given. 

Thoughts that widen human glory, deeds chat opc the gates of heaven. 
Not intent on idle cavil Rama spake with purpose high. 

And the Gcd of speech might envy when he spake or made reply, 

In the learning of the Veda highest meed and glory won, 

In the skill of arms the father scarcely matched the gallant sonl 
Taught by sages and by elders in the manners of his race, 

Rama grew in social virtues and each soft endearing grace, 

Taught by inborn pride and wsdota patient pur^se to conceal, 

Deep determined svas hU effort, dauntless was hh silent will! 
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Pwlcss in his skill and valoui steed and elephant to tame, 

Dauntless leader o£ his forces, matchless in his warlike fam^ 

Higher thought and nobler duty did the righteous Rama mov^ 

By his toil arid by his virtues still he sought bis people's lovel 
Dasa-ratha marked his Rama with each kingly virtue blest, 

And from lifelong royal duties now he sought repose and rest: 

"Shall I see my son anointed, seated on Kosak’s throne, 

In the evening of my lifetime ere my days on earth be done, 

Shall I place my ancient empire in the youthful Rama’s car^ 

Seek for me a higher duty and prepare for life more fair ?” 

Pondering thus within his bosom counsel from his courtiers sought 
And CO crown his Raroa, Regent, was his purpose and his thought, 

For strange signs and diverse tokens now appeared on earth and sky, 
And his failing strength and vigour spoke his end approaching nigh, 
And he witnessed Rama’s virtues hlHng all the world with love. 

As the full-moon's radiant lustre fills the earth from skies abovel 
Dear to him appeared his purpose, Rama to his people dear, 

Private wish and public duty made his path serene and cl^r, 

Dasa-ratha called his Council, summoned chiefs from town and plain, 
Welcomed too from distant regions raonarchs’and the kings of men, 
Mansions meet for prince and chieftain to his guests the monarch gave. 
Gracious as the Lord of Creatures held the gathering rich and brave! 
Nachless to Rosala’s Council nor Videha’s monarch came. 

Nor the warlike chief Kaikeya, Aswa-patl king of fame. 

To those kings and near relations, ancient Dasa-ratha meant, 

Message of the proud anoinuneoi with his greetings would be sent. 
Brightly dawned the day of gathering; in the lofty Council Hall 
Stately chiefs and ancient burghers came and mustered one and all. 
And each prince and peer was seated on his cushion rich and high, 

And on monarch Dasa-ratha eager turned his anxious eye, 

Girt by crowned kings and chieftains, burghers from the town and {^ain, 
Dasa-ratha shone lilw Intaa girt by heaven's immortal trmi « 

II The People Consulted 

With the voice of pealing thunder Dasa-ratha spake to all. 

To the princes and the burghers gathered in Ayodhya's hall: 

"Known to ail, the race of Ra^u rules this empire broad and fair, 

And hath ever loved and cherished subjects with a father’s care, 
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la my fathers’ footsteps treading I have sought the ancient patb» 

Nurs^ my people as my children, free from passion, pride and wrath, 
Underneath thia white umbrella, seated on this royal throne, 

I have toiled to win their welfare and my task is almost donel 
Years have passed of fruitful labour, years of work by fortune blest, 
And the evening of my lifetime needs, my friends, the evening's rest, 
Years have passed in watchful effort, Law and Duty to uphold, 

Effort needing strength and prowess—and my feeble limbs are old! 
Peers and burghers, let your moiurcb, now hia lifelong labour done, 

For the weal of loving subjeeca on his empire seat his son, 
lNt9A-like in peerless valour, nVAj-like in holy lor^ 

Rama follows Daaa-ratha, but in vinuea stands before! 

Throned in Pushya'a constellation shinea the moon with fuller light, 
Throned to rule his father's empire Rama wns a loftier might, 

He will be your gracious monarch favoured well by PoaruKt’s Qutbn, 
By hia wruc and hia valour lord of earth he might have becnl 
Speak your thougbea and from this bosom lift a load of toil and care, 

On the proud throne of my fathers let me place a peerless hdr. 

Speak your thought, my chiefs and people, if this purpose please you wcU, 
Or if wiser, berier counsel in your wisdom yc can tell, 

Speak your thoughts without compulsion, though this plan to me be dear. 
If some middle course were wser, if some other way were clear I “ 
Gathered chieftains hailed the mandate with applauses long and loud. 
As the peafowls hail the thunder of the dark and laden cloud. 

And the gathered subjects echoed loud and long the welcome sound, 
Till the voices of the people shook the sky and solid groundl 
Brahmans versed in laws of duty, chieftains in dicir warlike pride. 
Countless men 60m town and hamlet heard the mandate far and wide, 
And they met in consultation, joyously with one accord. 

Freely and in measured accents, gave their answer to their lord: 

‘Tears of toil and watchful labour weigh upon thee, king of men. 
Young in years is righteous Rama, Heir and Regent let him reign. 

We would see the princely Rama, Heir and Regent duly made, 

Riding on the royal tusker in the white umbrella's shade!” 

ScarchlDg still tbkr secret purpose, seeking still their thought to know, 
Spake again the ancient monarch in his measured words and slow: 

"I would know your inner feelings, loyal thoughts and whispers kind, 
For a doubt within me lingers and a shadow clouds my mind, 
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True w Law and true to Duty while I rule this kingdom fair, 
Wherefore would you see my Rama seated as the Regent Heir?'* 

"We would see him Heir and R^ent, Dasa*rafha, andent lord. 

For his heart is blessed with valour, virtue macks his deed and word, 
Lives not man in ail the wide earth who excels dte stainless youth. 

In his loyalty to Duty, io bis love of righteous Truth, 

Truth impels tus thought and action, Truth iosplies his soul with grace. 
And his virtue fills the wide earth and exalts his ancient race! 

Bright Immortals know his valour; with his brother Lakshman bold 
He hath never failed to conquer hostile town or castled hold, 

And returning &om his batdes, from the duties of the war. 

Riding oo his royal tusker or his aU*resIsdess car, 

As a £cher to his children to bis loving men he came, 

Blessed our homes and maids and matrons till our infants lisped hU 
name, 

For our hundalc woes and troubles Rama hath the ready tear, 

To our humble talcs of suffering Rama lends his willing cat I 
Happy is the royal father who hath such a righteous son. 

For in town and mart and hamlet every heart hath Rama won, 
Bur^iers and the coiling tillers ules of Ramans kindness say, 

Man and infant, maid and matron, mom and eve for Rama pray. 

To the Gods and bright Immonals we our inmost wishes send. 

May the good and godlike Rama on his father’s throne ascend, 

Great in gifts and great in glory, Rama doth our homage own, 

We would see the princely Rama seated on his father’s throne!" 

Ill The City Decorated 

With his consort pious Rama, pure in deed and pure in though^ 

After evening’s due ablutions Naxayana’s chamber sought, 

Prayed unto the Lord of Creatures, Namyana Andent Sire, 

Placed hb offering on hb forehead, poured it on the lighted fire. 

Piously partook the remnant, sought for NsiATAWA's aid. 

As he kept his fast and vigils on the grass of * spread. 

With her lord the saintly Sita silent passed the sacred night, 
Contemplating World*s Preserver, Lord of Heaven’s ethereal height. 
And within the sacred chamber on the grass of k.usa lay, 

Till the crimson streaks of morning ushered in the festive day, 

’ Gnu «u«wa round ilie altar at asaifice. 
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Till the royal bards and minstrcU chanted forth the morning call, 
Pealing through the holy chamber,echoing through the royal hall, 
past the night of sacred vigils, in his silken robes arrayed, 

Message of the proud anomtment Rama to the Brahmans said. 

And the Brahmans spake to burghers that the festive day was come, 
Till the mart and crowded pathway rang with note o£ pipe and drum, 
And the townsmen heard rejoicing of the vigils of the night, 

BCept by Rama and by Sita for the day's auspicious rite. 

Rama shall be Heir and Regent, Rama <haU be crowned to-day,— 
Rapid flew the gladdening message with the morning's gladsome ray. 
And the people of the dty, maid and matron, man and boy, 

Decorated fair Ayodhya in their wild tumultuous joyf 
On the temple’s lofty steeple high as cloud above the air. 

On che crossing of the pathways, in the garden green and fair, 

On the merchant's ample warehouse, on the shop with stores displayed, 
On the mansion of the noble by the cunning artUt made. 

On the gay and br^ht pavilion, on the high and shady trees. 

Banners rose and glirieriDg streamers, flap that fluuered in the breeze I 
Actors gay and nimble dancers, singers skilled in lightsome song, 

With their antics and chdr music pleased the py and gathered throng, 
And the people met In conclaves, spake of Rama, Regent Heir, 

And the children by the roadside lisped of Rama brave and fairl 
Women wove the scented garland, mwry maids the censer lit, 

Men with broom and sprinkled water swept the spacious mart and street, 
Rows of trees and posts they planted hung with lamps for coming night. 
That the midnight dark might rival splendour of the noonday Ughtl 
Troops of men and merry children laboured with a loving care, 
Woman’s and woman’s fancy made the dty passing fair. 

So that good and kindly Rama might his people's toil approve, 

So that sweet and $oft<yed Sita might accept her people's level 
Groups of joyous townsmen gathered in the square or lofty halk 
Praised the monarch Dasa'ratha, regent Rama young and tall: 

^Great and good is Dasa'ratha born of Ragbu’s royal race, 

In the Bilness of lus lifetime on his son be grants bis grace. 

And we hail the rite auspidous for our prince of peerless might, 

He will guard us by his valour, he save our cherished right, 

Dear unto his loving brothers in his father's palace hall, 

As is Rama to his brothers dear is Rama to us all, 
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Loog live ancitat Dasa-ratha kiag o£ Raghu*s royal race. 

We ihall see his son anointed by his father's righteous grace!” 

Thus of Rama’s consecration spake the burghers one and all, 

And the men from distant hanilcts poured within the city wall, 
From the conimes of the empice, north and south and west and cas^ 
Came to see the consecration and to share the royal feast! 

And the roUmg tide of nations raised thdr voices loud and hi^ 
Like the tide of sounding ocean when the full moon lights the sky. 
And Ayodhya thronged by people from the hamlet, mart and lea. 
Was tumultuous like the ocean thronged by creatures of the sea! 

TV Intrigue 

la the inner palace chamber stood the proud and peerless queen. 
With a mother’s joy Knikeyi gaily watched the festive scene. 

But with deep and deadly hatred Manthara, her nurse and maid. 
Marked the city bright wth banners, and in scornful accents said: 
“Take thy presents back, Kaikcyi, for they ill befit the day, 

And when clouds of sorrow darken, ill beseems thee to be gay, 

And thy folly moves tny laughter though an anguish wakes my sigh, 
For a gladness sUrs thy bosom when thy greatest woe is nigh! 

Who ^at hath a woman’s wisdom, who that is a prudent wife, 
Smiles in joy when prouder rival triumphs in the race of life. 

How can hapless Queen Kaikcyi greet this deed of darkness done. 
When the favoured Queen Kausalya wins the empire for her son ^ 
Know the truth, O witless woman! Bharat is unmatched in fane, 
Rama, deep and darkly jealous, dreads thy Bharat’s rival claim. 
Younger Lakshman with devotion doth on eldest Rama wait, 

Young Sairughna with affeedon follows Bharat's lofty fate, 

Rama dreads no rising danger from the twins, the youngcsc4»rn. 
But thy Bharat's claims and virtues fill his jealous heart with scorn! 
Trust me, queen, thy Bharat's merits are coo well and widely known, 
And he stands too near and closely by a rival brother's throne, 

Rama hath a woIf4ike wisdom and a fang to reach the foe, 

And I tremble for thy Bharat Heaven avert uncimcly woe! 

Happy is the Queen Kausalya, they will soon anoint her son, 

When on Pushya’s constellation gaily rides lo-motrovr’s moon. 
Happy is the Queen Kausalya in her regal porop and state. 

And ^ikeyi like a bond-slave must upon her rival wait! 
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Wilt ihou do h«r due obeUance as we humble women do, 

Will thy proud and princely Bharat as his brother's henchman go. 

Will thy Bharat’s gentle consort, fairest princess in this land, 

In her tears and in her anguish wait on Siia’s proud command?'* 

With a woman’s scornful anger Manthart proclaimed her grief, 

With a mother’s love for Rama thus Kaikeyi answered brief: 

•^hai inspires ihce, wicked woman, thus to rail in bitter tone, 

Shall not Rama, best and eldest, Jill his father’s royal throne. 

What alarms thee, crooked woman, in the happy rites begun, 

Shall not Rama guard his brothers as a father' guards his son? 

And when Rama's reign is over, shall not Gods my Bharat speed. 

And by law and ancient custom shall not younger son succeed. 

In the present bliss of Rama and in Bharat's future hope. 

What offends thee, senseless woman, wherefore dost thou idly mope? 
Dear is Rama as my Bharat, ever duteous in his ways, 

Rama honours Queen Kausalya, loftier honour to me pays, 

Rama's realm is Bharat’s kingdom, ruling partners they shall prove. 

For himself than for hU brothers Rama owns no deeper lovcl" 

Scorn and anger shook her person and her bosom heaved a sigh. 

As in wilder, fiercer accents Manthara thus made reply: 

"What insensate rage or madness clouds thy heart and blinds thine eye, 
Courdng thus ihy own disaster, courting danger dread and high, 

What dark folly clouds thy virion to the workings of thy foe, 

Heedless thus to see^dcstruction and to sink b gulf of woe? 

Know, fair queen, by Uw and custom, son ascends the throne of pride, 
Rama's son succcedeth Rama, luckless Bharat steps aside. 

Brothers do not share a kingdom, nor can one by one succeed. 

Mighty were the civil discord if such custom were decreed! 

For to stop all war and tumult, thus the ancient laws ordain. 

Eldest son succeeds his father, younger children may not rdgn, 

Bharat barred from Rama’s empire, vainly decked with royal grace, 
Friendless, joyless, long shall wander, alien from his land and race! 
Thou hast borne the princely Bharat, nursed him from thy gentle breast, 
To a queen and to a mother need a prince’s claims be pressed. 

To a thoughtless heedless mother must I Bharads virtues plead. 

Must the Queen Kaikeyi witness Queen Kausalya’s son succeed ? 

Trust thy old and faithful woman who hath pursed thee, youthful queen, 
And In great and princely houses many darksome deeds hath seen, 
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Trust my word, the wily Rama for bii spacious empire’s good, 

Soon wi)l baoish friendless Bharat and secure his peace blood) 
Thou hast sent the righteous Bharat to thy ancient father’s land, 
And Satrughna young and valiant doth beside his brother stand, 
Youi\g in years and generous-hearted, they will grow in mutual love. 
As the love of dder Rama doth in Lakshman’s bosom move. 

Young companions grow in friendship, and our ancient legends tell, 
Weeds protect a forest monarch which the woodman's axe would fell, 
Crowndd Rama unto Lakshman will a lovmg brother prove, 

But for Bharat and Satrughna, Rama’s bosom owns no love, 

And a danger thus ariseth if the elder wins the throne, 

Haste thee, heedless Queen Kaikeyi, save the younger and thy son I 
Speak thy mandate to thy husband, let tby Bharat rule at home. 

In the deep and pathless jungle let banished Rama roam, 

This will please thy ancient father and thy father’s kith and kin, 

This will please the righteous people, Bharat knows no guile or sin! 
Speak thy mandate to cby husband, win tby son a happy fate, 

Doom him not to Rama’s service or his unrelenting haie. 

Let not Rama in hia rancour shed a younger brother’s blood, 

As the lion slays the tiger in the deep and echoing woodi 
With the magic of thy beauty thou bast won thy monarch’s b^rt. 
Queen Kausalya’s bowm rankles with a woman’s secret smart, 

Let her not with woman’s vengeance turn upon her prouder foe, 

And as crowodd Rama’s mother venge her In Kaikeyi's woe, 

Mark my word, my child Kaikeyi, much these ancient eyes have seen, 
Rama’s rule is death to Bharat, insult to my honoured queen) ’’ 

Like a slow but deadly poison worked the ancient nurse’s tears. 

And a wife’s undying impulse mingled with a mother’s fears. 

Deep within Kaikeyi’s bosom worked a woman’s jealous thought, 
Speihless in her scorn and anger mourner’s dark retreat she sought 

V The Quin's D^anJ 

Ratna shall be crowned at simrise, so did royal bards proclaim, 
Every rile arranged and ordered, Dasa-ratha homeward came. 

To the fairest of his consorts, dearest to his ancient heart, 

Came the king with eager gladness joyful message to impart, 
Radiant as the Lord of Midnight, ere the eclipse casts its gloom, 
Came the old ardent monarch heedless of his darksome doom) 
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Through the shady pabce gardca where the peacock wandered free. 
Lute and lyre poured forth iheir music, parrot flew from tree to tree. 
Through ic corridor of creepers, paint^ rooms by artists done. 

And the halls where scented Champa\' and the fiaming Aiok,* shone, 
Through the portico of splendour graced by silver, rusk and gold. 
Radiant with his thought of gladness walked the monarch proud and 
hold. 

Through the lines of scented blossoms which by limpid waters shone. 
And the rooms with seats of silver, ivory bench and golden throne, 
Through the chamber of confection, where each viand wooed the taste, 
Every object in profusion as in regions of the blest, 

Through Kaikeyj’s inner closet lighted with a sof t ened sheen, 

Walked the king with eager longing—but Kaikeyi was not scenl 
Thoughts of love and gentle dalliance woke within his andent heart, 
And the magic of her heaury and the glamour of her art, 

With a soft d e sire the monarch vainly searched the vanished fair, 
Found her not in royal chamber, found her not in gay parterre! 

Filled with love and longing languor loitered not the radiant queen. 

In her soft voluptuous chamber, in the garden, grove or green. 

And he asked du faithful warder of Knikeyi loved and lost, 

She who served him with devotion and his wishes never crost, 

Spake the warder in his terror chat the queen with rage distraught, 
Weeping silent tears of anguish had the mourner's chamber sought! 
Thither flew the stricken monarch; on the bare and unswept ground, 
Tiexnhling with tumuluious passion was the Queen Kaikeyi found. 
On the cold uncovered pavement sorrowing lay the weeping wife, 
Young wife of an ancient husband, dearer chan his heart and life! 

Like a bright and blossoming creeper rudely severed from the earth, 
T_;k^ a fallen frtr Apsara* beauteous nymph of heavenly birth. 

Like a female forest-ranger bleeding from the hunter’s dart, 

Whom her mate the forest-monarch soothes with soft endearing ait, 
Lay the queen in tears of anguish! And with sweet and gende word 
To the lotus-ey^ lady softly spake her loving lord: 

"Wherefore thus, my Queen and Empress, sorrow-laden is thy heart, 
Who with daring slight or insult seeks to cause thy bosom smart? 

* A ir«e Teilow blttMOu; io blouooi. 

* Ntme ^ a brigbt fiow. 

*Ccls^ oya^h. 
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if wme unknown ailment pains thee, evil spirit of the air, 

Skilled physidaos wait upon thee, priests with incantations fair, 

If from human foe some insul^ wipe thy tears and doom his fate, 
Kich reward or royal vengeance shall upon thy mandate wait! 

WUt thou doom to death the guiltless, free whom direst sins debase, 
Wilt thou lift the poor and lowly or the proud and great disgrace, 
Speak, and I and all my courtiers Queen Kaikeyi’s best 
For thy might is boundless. Empress, llmidess thy regal sway I 
Rolls my chariot-whecl revolving from the sea to farthest «a, 

And the wide earth is my empire, monarchs list my proud decree, 
Nadons of the eastern regions and of Sindhu's western wave, 

Brave Saurashtras and the races who the ocean’s dangers brave, 

Vangas, Angas and Magadhas, warlike Matsyas of the west, 

Kasis and the southern races, brave Kosalas Erst and best. 

Nations of my world-wide empire, rich in corn and sheep and kine. 

All shall serve my Queen Kaikeyi and their treasures all arc thine. 
Speak, command thy king’s obedience, and thy wrath wnll melt away, 
like the melting snow of winter ’ncath the sun’s reviving ray)” 

Blinded was the ancient husband as he lifted up her head, 

Heedless oath and word he pbghted that her wish should be obeyed. 
Scheming for a fatal purpose, inly then Kaikeyl smiled, 

And by sacred oath and promise bound the monarch love4)eguiled: 
“Thou hast given, Da&a*ratha, troth and word and royal oath, 

Three and thirty Gods be witness, watchers of the righteous truth, 

Sun and Moon and Stars be witness. Sky and Day and sable Night, 
Rolling Worlds and this our wide Eanh, and each dark and unseen 
wight. 

Witness Rangecs of the forest, Household Gods that guard us both. 
Mortal beings and Immortal,^witness ye the monar^’s oath, 

Ever faithful to his promise, ever truthful in his word, 

Dasa-raiba grants my prayer, Spirits and the Gods have heard I 
Call to mind, O righteous monarch, days t^en in a bygone strife, 
Waning with thy foes inunorial thou hadst almost lost thy life. 

With a woman’s loving tendance poor Kaikeyl cured thy wound. 

Till from death and danger rescued, thou wert by a promise bound, 
Two rewards my husband offered, what my loving heart might seek, 
Long delayed their wished fulElmentr-oow let poor Kaikeyl speak. 
And if royal deeds redeem not what thy royal lips did say. 

Victim to thy broken promise Queen Kgikeyi dies to-dayl 
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By these rites crddned for Rama,~“such the nett's my menials bring,'— 
Let my Bharat, and not Rama, be anointed Regent King, 

Weinng shins end matted tresses, in the cave or hermit's cell. 
Fourteen years in Danda\’s forests let the elder Rama dwell. 

These are Queen Kaiheyi's wishes, these ere boons for which I pray, 

I would see my son anointed, Rama banished on this day!" 

VI The Kin^s Lament 

‘Is this tomiring dream or madness, do my feeble senses faiJ> 

O’er my darkened mind and bosom doth a fainting £t prevail?'* 

So ^ suicken monarch pondered and in hushed and dienc fear, 
Looked on her aa on a tigress looks the dased and stricken deer, 
Lying on the unswept pavement still he heaved the choking sigh. 
Like a wild and hissing serpent quelied by incantations bi^l 
Sobs convulsive shook his bosom and his speech and accent failed, 
And a dark and deathlike faintness o’er his feeble soul prevailed. 
Stunned awhile remained the monarch, then in furious passion woke, 
And his eyeballs Hamed with redHre, to the queen as thus he spoke: 
"Traitress to thy king and husband, fell destroyer of thy race, 
Wherefore seelu thy ruthless rancour Rama rich in righteous grace, 
Traitress to thy kith and kindred, Rama loves thee as thy own, 
Wherefore then with causeless vengeance as a mother hate thy son? 
Have I courted thee, Kalkeyl, throned thee in my heart of truth. 
Nursed thee in my home and bosom like a snake of poisoned tooth. 
Have I courted ihee, Kaikeyi, placed thee on Ayodhya's throne. 

That my Rama, loved of people, thou shouldst banish from his own ? 
Banish far my Queen Kausalya, Queen Sumitra saintly wife. 
Wrench from me my ancient empire, from my bosom wrench my life, 
But with brave and princely Rama never can his father part, 

Till his ancient life Is ended, cold and stiU hb beating heart! 

Sunless roll the world In darkness, rainless may the harvests thrive, 

But from righteous Rama severed, never can his sire survive. 

Feeble ts thy aged husband, few and brief on earth his day, 

Lend me, wife, a woman’s kindness, as a consort be my stayl 
Ask for other boon, Kaikeyi, aught my sea-girt empire yields. 

Wealth or treasure, gem or jewel, castled town or smilU^ fields. 

Ask for ocher gift, Kaikeyi, and thy wishes shall be given. 

Stain me not with crime unholy in the eye of righteous Heaven I'* 
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Coldly spake the Queen Kaikeyi; “If thy royal heart repeal, 

Break thy word aiwl plighted promise, liM thy royal faith he rent, 

Ever known for truth and virtue, speak to peers aad monarchs ail, 
When from near and disunt regions they shall gather in thy hall, 

Speak ii so it please ihcc, monarch, of thy eviWestined wife, 

How she loved with wife’s devotion, how she served and saved thy life, 
How on plighted promise trusting for a humble boon she sighed, 

How a monarch broke his promise, how a cheated woman diedi” 
“Fair thy form,” resumed the monarch, “beauty dwells upon thy face, 
Woman’s winsome charms bedeck thee, and a woman’s peerless grace, 
Wherefore then within thy bosom wakes this thought of cruel wile. 
And what dark and loathsome spirit stains thy heart with blackest guile? 
Ever since the day, Kaikeyi, when a gentle bride you came. 

By a wife’s unfailing duty you have won a woman’s fame. 

Wherefore now this cruel purpose hath a stainless heart defiled, 
Ruthless wish to send my Rama to the dark and pathless wild? 
Wherefore, darkly*schcming woman, on unrighteous purpose bent, 
Doth thy cruel causeless vengeance on my Rama seek a vent, 
Wherefore seek by deeds unholy for thy son the throne to win, 

Throne which Bharat doth not covet,--blackened by his mother’s sin? 
Shall I see my banished Rama mantled in the garb of woe, 

Reft of home and kin and empire to the pathless jungle go, 

Shall I sec disasters sweeping o’er my empire dark and deep. 

As the forces of a foeman o’er a scattered army sweep? 

Shall 1 hear assembled mooaichs in their whispered voices say. 

Weak and foolish in his dotage, Daaa-ratha holds his sway, 

Shall I say to righteous elders when they blame my action done. 

That by woman's mandate driven I have banished thus my son ? 

Queen Kausalya, dear*loved woman! she who serves me as a slave, 
Soothes me like a tender sister, helps me like a consort brave, 

As a fond and loving mother tefids me with a watchful care, 

As a daughter ever duteous doth obeisaoce sweet and fair. 

When my fond and fair Kausalya asks me of her banished son, 

How shall Dasa'tatha answer for the impious action done, 

How can husband, cold and cruel, break a wife's confiding heart, 

How can father, false and faithless, from his best and eldest part?" 
Coldly spake the Queen Kaikeyi: "If thy royal heart repent, 

Break thy word and plighted promise, let thy royal faith be rent. 
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XrutL-abidmg is our mooarch, so I heard the people saj, 

Aad his word is all inviolacc, stainless virtue marks his sway. 

Let k cow be known to cations,—rigbicous Dasa^ratba lied, 

And a misting, cheated woman broke her loving heart and diedl" 
Darker grew the shad^ of midnight, coldly shone each distant star. 
Wilder in the monarch’s bosom raged the struggle and the war: 
"Starry midnight, robed in shadows! give my wearied heart re l ie f , 
Spread thy sable covering mantle o'er an impious monarch’s grief, 
Spread thy vast and inky darkness o’er a deed of nameless crime, 
Rwgn perennial o’er my sorrows heedless of the lapse of lime, 

May a sinful monarch perish ere the dawning of the day* 

O’er a dark life sin-polluted, beam not morning’s n^ttena rayl” 


VII The Sentence 

Morning and duteous Rama to the palace bent hU way. 

For to make his salutauon and his due obdsance pay, 

And he saw his aged father shorn of kingly pomp and pride. 

And he saw the Queen Kaikeyi sitting by her consort’s side. 

Dateously the righteous FUma couched che aaeieot toonareh’s feet. 
Touched the feet of Queen Kaikeyi with a son’s obeisance meet, 
"Rama!” cried the feeble monarch, but the tear bedimmed his eye, 
Sorrow choked his failing utterance and his bosom heaved a sigh, 
Rama surted in his terror at his father’s grief or wrath, 
like a traveller in the jungle crossed by serpent In his path! 

Reft of sense appeared the monarch, crushed beneath a load of pain, 
Heaving oft a sigh of sorrow as his heart would break in twain, 
like the ocean tempest-shaken, like the sun in eclipse pale, 

Like a crushed repenting rishi when his truth and virtue fail! 
Breathless mused the anxious Rama,—what foul action hath he done, 
What strange anger fills his father, wherefore greets he not his son? 
"Speak, my mother,” uttered Rama, "what strange error on my part, 
Unremembered sin or folly fills with grief my father's heart, 

Gradous unto me is father with a father’s boundless grace, 
Wherefore clouds hia altered visage, wherefore tears bedew his face? 
Doth a piercing painful ailment rack his limbs with cruel smart. 
Doth some secret silent anguish wring his torn and tortured heart, 
Bharat lives with brave Satrughna in thy father’s realms afar. 

Hath some cloud of dark disaster crossed their bright auspicious star? 
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Outcously the royal consorts on the loving monarch wait. 

Hath some woe or dire misforcuoe dimmed the lustre o£ their fate, 

I would yield my life and fortune ere I wound my father's heart, 

Hath my unknown crime or folly caused his ancient bosom smart? 
Ever dear is Queen Kaikeyx to her consort and her king, 

Hath some angry accent escaped thee thus his royal heairt to wring, 
Speak, my ever-loving mother, speak the truth, for thou must know, 
VTiat distress or deep disaster pains his heart and clouds his brow?" 
Mother's love nor woman*s pity moved the deep-determined queen, 

As in cold and cruel accents thus she spake her purpose keen: 

“Grief nor woe nor sudden ailment pains thy father loved of old. 

But he fears to speak his purpose to his Kama true and bold, 

And his loving accents falter some unloving wish to tell. 

Till you give your princely promise, you will serve his mandate well! 
Listen more, in bygone scasons^Rama thou wen then unborn,^ 

I had saved thy royal father, he a gracious boon had sworn, 

Bm his feeble heart repenting is by pride and passion stirred, 

He would break his royal promise as a caitiii breaks his word. 

Years have passed and now the monarch would hU ancient word forego, 
He would build a needless causeway when the waters ceased to flow! 
Truth inspires each deed attempted and each word by monarchs spoke, 
Nbt for thee, though loved and honoured, should a royal vow be brok^ 
If the true and righteous Rama binds him by his father's vow, 

1 will tell tbee of the anguish which obscures his royal brow, 
l£ thy feeble bosom falter and thy haldng purpose 4il, 

Unr^eemed is royal promise and unspoken is my talel" 

“Speak thy word,’* exclaimed the hero, "and ray purpose shall not faiL 
Rama serves his facher’s mandate and his bosom shall not quail, 
Poisoned cup or death untimely,—wbat the cruel fates decree^ 

To his king and to hb father Rama yields obedience free, 

Speak my father's royal promise hold me by his promise tied, 

Rama speaks and shall not falter, for his lips have never lied.*' 

Cold and clear Kaikeyi’s accents fell as falls the hunter's knife, 

“Listen then to word of promise and redeem it with thy life. 

Wounded erst by foes immortal, saved by Queen Raikeyi's care. 

Two great boons your father plighted and his royal words were fair, 

I have sought their due fulfilment,—brightly shines my Bharat's star, 
^xarat shall be Heir and Regent, Rama shall be banished fart 
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If thy father’s royal mandate thou wouldst list and honour stiU, 
Fourteen years in Danda^’s forest live and wander at thy will. 

Seven long years and seven, my Rstma, thou shale in the jungle dwell, 
Bari{^ of trees shell be shy raiment and thy home the hermids cell. 
Over fair Kosala's empire let my princely Bharat reign, 

With his ears tend steeds and tuskers, wealth and goW and armid menl 
Trader'hearted is the o:K)iiarchj agt and sorrow dim his <ye, 

Aad the anguish of a father chocks his speech and purpose high, 

For the love he bears thee, Rama, cruel vow he may not speak, 

I have spoke his will and mandate, and thy true obedience seek.” 
Calmly Rama heard the mandate, grief not anger touched his heart, 
Calmly from his father’s empire and his home prepared to part. 


BOOKin DASA-RATHA-ViyOGA 

{The Death of the Xing) 

The FDiST snr days of Rama’s wanderings are narrated In this Book. $iu 
and the faithful Lakshman accompanied EUma in his enle, and the loyal 
people of Ayodbya followed their eziled prince as far as the banks of the 
Tamasa river, where they halted on the first night. Rama had to steal 
away at night to escape the citizens, and his wanderings during the 
following days give us beautiful glimpses of forest life in holy hermitages. 
Thirty centuries have passed since the age of the ICosaJas and Videhas, 
but every step of the supposed journey of Rama is well known in India 
to this day, and is annually traversed by thousands of devoted pilgrims. 
The past is not dead and buried in India, it lives in the hearts of millions 
of faithful men and faithful women, and shall live for ever. 

On the third day of their exile, Rama and his wife and brother crossed 
the Ganges; on the fourth day they came to the hermitage of Bbarad'Vaja, 
which stood where Allahabad now stands, on the confluence of ^e 
Ganges and the Jumna; on the fifth day they crossed the Jumna, the 
southern shores of which were then covered with woods; and on the sixth 
day they came to the hill of Chitrakuca, where they met the saint 
Valmiki, the reputed author of this Epic. “We have often looked,” says 
a writer in Calcutta Review, vol. xxii, “on that green hill: it Is the holiest 
spot of that sect of the Hindu faith who devote themselves to this iocar* 
nation of Vishnu. The whole neighbourhood is Rama’s country. Every 
headland has some legend, every cavern is connected with hU name, 
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some of the wild fruits are still called Siia-pbal, being the reputed food 
of the exile. Thousands and thousands annually visit the spot, and round 
the hill is raised a footpath on which the devotee, with naked feet, treads 
full of pious awe.” 

Grief for the banished Rama pressed on the ancient heart of Dasa- 
ratha. The feeble old king pined away sad died, remembering and re¬ 
counting on his death-bed how in his youth he had caused sorrow and 
death to an old hermit by killing his son. Scarcely any passage in the 
Epic is more touching than this old sad story told by the dying tnonarch- 

The portions translated in this Book form the whole or the main por¬ 
tions of Sections ml, xxvii., xxad., raiz, ad, xivi, lii, liv., Iv, Wi, Ixiii, 
and Ixiv. of Book ii. of the original text. 

/ Woman's Lewe 

“Dearly loved, devoted Siia! daughter of a royal line. 

Part we now, for years of wand’ring in the pathless woods is mine. 

For my father, promise-fettered, to Kaikcyi yields the sway, 

And she wills her son anointed,—fourteen years doth Rama Stray, 

But before 1 leave thee. Sits, in the wilderness to rove, 

Yield me one more tender token of thy true and trustful level 
Serve my crowned brother, Sita, as a faithful, duteous dame. 

Tell him not of Rama’s virtues, tell him not of Rama’s claim. 

Since my royal father willeth,—Bharat shall be regent-hdr. 

Serve him with a loyal duty, serve him with obeisance fair, 

Since my royal father will^—years of banishment be mine, 

Brave in sorrow and In sufiering, woman’s brightest fame be thioel 
Keep thy fasts and vigils, Sita, while thy Rama is away, 

Faith in Gods and faith in virtue on thy bosom hold their sway, 

In the early watch of morning to the Gods foe blessings pray. 

To my father Dasa-racha honour and obeisance pay, 

To my mother. Queen EausaJya, is thy dearest tendance due, 

OBer her thy consolation, be a daughter fond and cruel 
Queen Kaikeyi and Sumitra equal love and honour claim, 

With a soothing soft endearment sweetly serve each royal dame. 

Cherish Bharat and Sairughna with a sister’s watchful love, 

And a mother’s uue aifeccion and a mother’s kindness prove I 
listen, Sita, unto Bharat speak no heedless angry word, 

He is monarch of Kosala and of Raghu’s race U lord. 
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CrowD^ Vmgs oui wiUiag service and our iaIcLful duty own, 
Dearest sons ^ey didnherk, cherish strangers near the throne I 
Bharat’s will with deep devotion and with faultless faith obey, 

Truth and virtue on thy bosom ever hold their gende sway. 

And to please each dear relatioz:, gentle Sita, be it thine, 

Part we love I for years of wand’ring in the pathless woods is mioel” 
Rama spake, and soft-eyed Sita, ever sweet in speech and word. 
Stirred by loving woman’s passion boldly answered thus her lord: 
**00 J hear my husband rightly, are these words my Rama spake. 
And her banished lord and husband will the wedded wife forsake? 
Lightly 1 dlsiaiss the counsel which my lord hath lightly said, 

For it iJ! beseems a warrior and my husband’s princely grade] 

For the jaUhftd woman jollows whore her wedded lord ma^ lead, 
In the banishment of Rama, Sitds exile it decreed, 

Sire nor son nor loving brother rules the wedded woman's state. 

With her lord she fdls or rises, with her consort courts her fate, 

If the righteous son of Raghu wends to forests dar^ and drear, 

Sita Steps before her husband wild and thorny paths to clear! 

Like the tasted refuse water cast thy timid thoughts aride, 

Take me to the pathless jungle, bid me by my lord abide, 

Car and steed artd gilded palace, vain are these to woman's life, 
Dearer is her husband’s shadow to the loved and loving wifel 
Pot my mother often taught me and my father often spake, 

That her home the wedded woman doth beside her husband make. 
As the shadow m the substance, to her lord is faithful wife, 

Ajxd she parts not from her consort dll she parts with Hectiog lifel 
Therefore Irid me seek the jungle and In pathless forests roam. 
Where the wild deer freely ranges and the dger makes his home, 
Happier than in father’s mansions in the woods will Sita rove, 

Waste no thought on home or kindred, nestling in her husband’s love! 
World-renowned is Rama’s valour, fearless by her Rama’s side, 

Sica will still live and wander with a faithful woman’s pride, 

And the wild fruit she will gather from the fresh and fragrant wood, 
And the food by Rama tast^ shall be Ska's cherished food! 

Bid me seek the sylvan greenwoods, wooded hills and plateaus high, 
Limpid rills and crystal nullas' as they sofdy ripple by. 

And where in the lake of locus tuneful ducks their plumage lave, 

Let me irith my bving Rama skim die cool translucent wave! 
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Years will pass in happy union,—happiest lot to woman givcn<— 

Sica seeks not throne or empire, nor xht brighter joys of heaven, 
Heaven conceaU not brighter mansions in its sunny fields of pride, 
Where without her lord and husband faithful SiCa would reside! 
Therefore let me seek the jungle where the jungle-rangers rove, 
Dearer than the royal palace, where I share my husband’s love. 

And my heart in sweet communion shall my Rama’s wishes share, 
And my wifely toil shall lighten Rama’s load of woe and care I" 

Vainly gentle Rama plead^ dangers of the jungle life, 

Vainly spake of toil and trial to a true and tender wife! 

17 Broth^'s Faithfulness 

Tears bedewed the face of X^aksbmait as he heard what Slta said, 

And he touched the feet of Rama and in gentle accents prayed: 

"If my elder and his lady to the pathless forests wend. 

Armed with how and ample tjuiver La^shman wtU on them attend. 
Where the ahld deer range the forest and the lordly tusl(ers roam, 
And the bird of gorgeous plumage nestles in its jungle home, 

Dearer far to me those woodlands where my elder Rama dwells. 

Than the homes of bright Immortals where perenniA bliss prevailsl 
Grant me then thy sweet permission,—faithful to thy glorious star, 
Lakshman shall not wait and tarry when his Rama wanders far, 
Grant me then chy loving mandatcr-L^kshmaa hath no wish to stay. 
Hone shall bar the faiihhil younger when the elder leads the wayl" 
"Ever true to deeds of virtue, duteous brother, faithful friend, 

Dearer than his life to Rama, thou shall not to forests wend. 

Who shall stay by Queen Kausalya, Lakshman, if we both depart. 
Who shall stay by Queen Sumitra, she who nursed thee on her heart? 
For the king our aged father, he who ruled the earth and main, 

Is a captive to Kaikeyi, feitcjcd by her silken chain, 

Little help Kaikeyi renders to oiu mothers in her pride. 

Little help can Bharat o5er, standing by his mothers side. 

Thou alone can’st serve Kausalya when for distant woods I pan. 
When the memory of ray exile rankles in her sorrowing h^t, 

Thou alone can’st serve Sumitra, soothe her sorrows with chy love. 
Stay by them, my faithful Lakshman, and thy filial virtues prove. 

Be this then they sactcd duty, tend our mothers in their woe, 
litde joy or consolation have thev. left on earth bclowr* 
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Spake (he bero: *'Fear oo evil, well is llama’s prowess known. 

And to migbty Rama’s mother Bharat will obeisance own, 

Natbless i£ the pride of empire sways him from the righteous path, 
Blood will venge the offered insult and will quench our filial wrathf 
But a thousand peopled hamlets Queen Kaus^yi’s bests obey, 

And a thousand armid champions own her high and queenly sway, 
Aye, a thousand village-centres Queen Sumitra’s state maintain. 

And a thousand swords like Laksbman’s guard her proud and prosper¬ 
ous reigni 

All alone with gentle Sita thou shalt crack thy darksome way, 

Grant it, that thy faithful Lakahman shall protect her night and day, 
Grant it, with his bow and quiver Lakshman shall the forests roam, 
And his axe shall fell the jungle, and his hands shall rcax the home! 
Grant it, in the deepest woodlands he shall seek the forest fruit. 

Berries dear to holy hermits and the sweet and luscious root. 

And when with thy meek-eyed Sita thou sbalc seek the mountain crest, 
Grant it, Lakshman ever duteous watch and guard thy nighdy rest!*’ 
Words of brother’s deep devr^n Rama heard with graceful heart. 
And with Sita and with Lakshman for the woods prepared to part: 
‘Tart we then from loving kinsmen, arms and mighty weapons bring. 
Bows of war which Lord Varuna rendered to Videha’s king, 

Coats of mail to sword impervious, quivers which can never fail, 

And the rapiers bright as sunshine, golden-hilted, tempered well, 

Safely rest these go^ly weapons in our great preceptor’s bail, 

Seek and bring them, faithful brother, for me thinks we need them all!” 
Rama spake; his valiant brother then the wondrous weapons brought. 
Wreathed with fresh and fragrant garlands and with gold and jewels 
wrought, 

•Welcome, brother,” uttered Rama, “stronger thus to woods we go, 
Wealth and gold and useless treasure to holy priests bestow. 

To the son of saint Vasisbtha, to each sage is honour due. 

Then wc leave our Other’s mansioDS, to our father’s mandate cruel** 

/// Mo$h<r’s BWfsings 

Tears of sorrow and of suffering flowed from Queen Kausalya’s eye, 

As she saw departing Sita for he; blessings drawing nigh. 

And she clasp^ the gentle Siu and she kissed her moistened head. 

And bet tears like summer tempest choked the loving words she said: 
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“Part WC; dear devoted daughter, to thy husband ever true, 

With a woman's whole affection render love to husband’s duel 
False arc women loved and cherished, gentle io thdr speech and word, 
When misfonune^s shadows gather, who are faithless to their brd, 
Who through years of sunny splendour smUe and pass the livelong day^ 
When misfortune’s darkness thickens, from their husband turn awayi 
Who with changeful fortune changing oft ignore the plighted word, 
And forget a woman’s duty, woman’s faith to wedded lord, 

Who to holy love inconstant from their wedded consort part. 

Manly deed nor manly virtue wins the changeful woman’s heart! 

But the true and righteous woman, loving spouse and changeless wif^ 
Faithful to her lord and consort holds him dearer than her life, 

Ever true and righteous Slta, follow still my godlike son, 
like a God to thee U Rama in the woods or on the throoel** 

“I shall do my duty, mother," said the wife with wifely pride, 

“Like a God to me is Rama, Sita shall not leave his side, 

From the Moon will part his lustre ere i part from wedded lord, 

Ere from faithful wife's devotion falter io my deed or word, 

For the stringlcss lute is silent, idle is the wheeUcss car, 

And no wife the bveless consort, inauspiebus is her star! 

Small the measure of affection which the sire and brother prove. 
Measureless to wedded woman is her lord and husband's bve, 

True to Law and true to Saiptures, true to woman's piloted word. 
Can I ever be, my mother, faithless, loveless to ray lord?" 

Tears of joy and mingled sorrow £lled the Queen Kausalya’s eye. 

As she marked the faithful Sita true in heart, in virtue high, 

And she wept the tears of sadness when with sweet obeisance due, 
Spake with hands in meekness folded Rama ever good and true: 
“Sorrow not, my bving mother, trust in virtue’s changeless beam. 
Swift will fly the years of exile like a brief and transient dream. 

Gift by faithful friends and forces, blest by righteous Gods above, 
Thou shalt see thy son returning to thy bosom and thy bvel” 

Unto all the royal ladies Rama bis obeUance paid. 

For his failings unremembered, blessings and forgiveness prayed. 
And his words were soft and gentle, and they wept to see him go, 

Like the piercing cry of curlew rose the piercing voice of woe, 

And in hails where drum and t^r rose in joy and regal pride. 

Voice of grief and lamentation sounded far and sounded wide! 
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Tbui the true aod faithful Lakshmau parted from each weeping dame, 
And to sorrowing Queen Sumitra with his due obeisance came, 

And he bowed to Queen Sumitra and his mother kissed his head^ 

Stilled her anguish-liden bosom and in trembling accents said: 

“Dear devoted duteous Lakihman, ever to thy ^er true, 

When thy elder wends to ;brest, forest*life to thee is due, 

Thou hast served him true and faithful in his glory and his fame, 

This is Law for true and righteou$,-^rve him in his woe and shame^ 
This is Law for race of Raghu known on earth for holy might, 

Bounteous in their sacred duty, brave and warlike in the fighti 
Therefore tend him as thy father, as thy mother tend his wife, 

And to thee, like fair Ayodhya be thy humble forest life, 

Go, my son, the voice of Duty bids my gallant Lakshman go. 

Serve thy elder with devotion and with valour meet thy foe! 

IV Citizenf’ Lament ' 

i.j 

Spake Sumantra chariot-driver waiting by the royal car, • 

“Haste thee, migbty'destined Rama, for we wandu long and far. 
Fourteen years in Dandak's forest shall the righteous Rama stray. 

Such is Dasa-ratha’s mandate, baste thee Rama and obey/' 

Queenly Siia bright-apparelled, with a strong and trusting heart. 
Mounted on the car of splendour for the pathless woods to part, 

And the king for needs providing gave her robes and pecious store, 

For the many years of exile in a far and unknown shore, 

And a wealth of warlike weapons to the exiled princes gave, 

Bow and dart and Unk^ armour, sword and shield and lances brave. 
Then the gallant brothers mounted on the gold-emblazoned car, 

For uneodiog was the journey and the wilderness was far. 

Skilled Sumantra saw them seated, urged the swiftly-flying steed. 

Faster than the speed of tempest was the noble coursers' speed. 

And they parted for the forest; like a long unending night, 

Gloomy shades of grief and sadness deepened on the city’s might, I 
Mute and dumb hut conscious creatures felt the woe the city bore, 

Horses ndghed and shook their bright bells, elephants returned a roarl ' 
Man and boy and maid aod matron followed Rama with their eye, 

As the thirsty seek the water when the parchfd fields arc dry. 

Clinging to the rapid chariot, by its side, befoi^ behind, 

Thronging men and wailing women wept for Rama good and kind: 
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“Draw the reins, benign Sumanira, slowly drive the royal or, 

We would once more see our Rama, banished long and banished far, 
Iron-hcajted is Kausalya from her Ranu thus to par^ 

Rends it not her moth^s bosom thus to see her son d^art ? 

True is rlghteous-hearced Sica cleaving to her husband still. 

As the ever present sunlight cleaves to Meru’s golden hill, 

Faithful and heroic LakshmanI thou hast by thy brother stood. 

And in duty still tinchanging thou hast sought the pathless wo^ 
Fixed in purpose, true in valour, mighty boon to thee is given. 

And the narrow path thou cboosest is ^ righteous path to heaven f” 
Thus tb^ spake in tears and anguish as they followed him apace, 

And their eyes were fixed on Rama, pride of Ra^u’s royal race, 
Meanwhile ancient Dasa-ratha from bis palace chamber 
With each weeping queen and consort, with each woe-distracced darnel 
And around the aged monarch rose the piercing voice of pain. 

Like the wail of forest creatures when the forat-king is dain, 

And the faint and feeble monarch was with age and anguish pale, 

Like the darkened moon at eclipse when his light and radiance fail! 
Rama saw his andent father with a faltering footstep go. 

Used to royal pomp aod splendour, stricken now by age and woe, 

Saw his mother faint and feeble to the speeding chariot hie. 

As the mother-cow rcturneth to her young that loiters by, 

Still she hastened to the chariot, '’Rama! Ramal" was her cry, 

And a throb was in her bosom and a tear was in her eyel 
“Speed, Sumantra," uttered Rama, “from this lorWre let me part, 

Speed, my friend, this sight of sadness breaks a much-enduring hear^ 
Heed not Dasa-racha’s mandate, scop not for the royal train, 

Parting slow is lengthened sorrow iStc the sinner’s lengthened painl" 
Sad Sumantra urgpd the coursers and the rapid chariot flew, 

And the royal chiefs and courtiers round their fainting monarch drew, 
And they spake to Dasa-ratha: “Follow not thy banished son. 

He whom thou wouldst keep beside thee comes not till his task is donel" 
Dasa-ratha, faint and feeble, listened to these words of pain. 

Stood and saw his son departing,—saw him not on earth againl 

V Crossing the Tamasa: The Citizen/ Return 

Evening's thickening shades descended on Tamasa’s distant shore, 
Rama rested by the river, day of toilsome journey o’er. 
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And Ayodhya’s loving people by the limpid river Uy, 

Sad and sorrowing they had followed Rama's chariot through the dayl 
"Soft^ed Sita, faithful Lakshman,” thus the gentle Rama said, 

"Hail first night of our exile mantling us in welcome shade. 

Weeps the lone and voiceless forcsCj and in darksome lair and nest. 
Feathered bird and forest cxeatute seek their midnight’s wonted rest, 
Weeps methinlcs our fair Ayodbya to her Rama ever dear, 

And perchance her men and women shed for us a silent tear, 

Loyal men and faithful women, they have loved ihcir ancient king, 
And his anguish and our cadle will their gentle bosoms wring I 
Most I sonow for my father and my mother loved and lost, 

Stricken by untimely anguish, by a cruel fortune crost, 

But the good and righteous Bharat gently will my parents tend, 

And with fond and filial duty tender consolation lend, 

Well 1 know bis stainless bosom and his virtues rare and high. 

He will soothe our parents’ sorrow and their uickling tear will dryl 
Faithful Lakshman, thou hast nobly stood by us when sorrows fell, 
Guard my Sita by thy valour, by thy virtues tend her well. 

Wait on her while from this river Rama seeks his thirst to slake. 

On this first night of his exile food nor fruit shall Rama take, 

Thou Sumantra, tend the horses, darkness comes with close of day, 
Weary was the endless journey, weary is our onward way!” 

Store of grass and welcome fodder to the steeds the driver gave. 

Gave them rest and gave them water from Tamasa’s limpid wave, 

And performing night’s devotions, for the princes made their bed. 

By the softly rippling river 'neatb the tree's umbrageous shade. 

On a bed of leaf and verdure Rama and his Sita slept. 

Faithful Lakshman with Sutnanrra nightly watch and vigils kept, 

And the stars their silent lustre on the weary exiles shed, 

And on wood and rolling river night her darksome mantle ^cead. 
Early woke the righteous Rama and to watchful Lakshman spake: 
“Mark the slumb’ring city people, still their nightly rest diey take, 
They have left their homes and children, followed us with loyal heart, 
They would rake us to Ayodbya, from their princes loth to part! 

Spe^ my brother, for the people wake not till the mornirig’s star, 
Speed by night the silent chariot, we may travel fast and far, 

So my true and bving people see us not by dawn of day, 

Follow not through wood and jungle Rama in his onward way, 
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For a monarch meek in suffering should his burden bravely bear. 

And his true and faithful people may not ask his woe to sharel'* 
Lakshman heard the gentle mandate, and Sumantra yoked the steed, 
Fresh with rest and grateful fodder, matchicss in their wondrous sp^, 
Rama with his gentle consort and with Lakshman true and brave, 
Crossed beneath the silent starlight daik Tamara’s limpid wave. 

On the farther bank a pathway, fair to view and hi and wide. 
Stretching onwards to the forests spaoced the spacious country-side, 
“Leave the broad and open pathway," so the gentle Rama said, 

“FolloNv yet a track diverging, so the people be misled. 

Then returning to the pathway we shall march ere break of day. 

So our true and faithful people shall not know our southward way." 
Wise Sumantra hastened northward, then returning to the road. 

By his master and his consort and the valiant Lakshman stood, 

Raghu's sons and gentle Sita mounted on the stately car, 

And Sumantra drove the coursers travelling fast and traveiling for. 
Morning dawned, the waking people by Tamara’s limpid wave. 

Saw not Rama and his consort, saw not Lakshman young and brave, 
And the tear suffused their faces and foeir hearts with anguish burned. 
Sorrow-laden and lamenting to their cheerless homes returned. 


VI Crossing the Canget. Bhorad-Vaja^f Hermitage 

Morning dawned, and far they wandered, by their people loved and lost, 
Drove through grove and flowering vwjodUnd, rippling’ rill and river 
crost. 

Crossed the sacred Vedasrud on their still unending way, 

Crossed the deep and rapid Gumti where the herds of cattle stray, 

All the toilsome day they travelled, evening fell o’er wood and lea. 

And they came where sea-like Ganga rolls in regal majesty, 

’Neath a tall Ingudi’s shadow by the river's zephyrs blest. 

Second night of Rama's exile passed in sleep and gentle rest. 

Morning dawned, the royal chariot Rama would no further own, 

Sent Sumantra and the coursers back to fair Ayodhya’s town, 

Doffing then their royal garments Rama and his brother bold 
Coats of bark and matted tresses wore like anchorites of old. 

Ouha, chief of wild Nishada^ boat and needed succour gave, 

And the princes and fair Sita ventured on the sacred wave. 
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Acd by royal Ranu bidden srrong Nishadas plied the oar, 

And the strong boat ejuickly bounding left fair Ganga's northern shore. 
'XjoddcM of the mighty Oangar so ^e pious Sita prayed, 

“Exiled by his father’s mandate, Rama seeks the forest shade, 

Gaogal o’er the three worlds rolling, bride aod empress of the sea, 

And from Brahma’s sphere descended! banished Sita bows to thee. 
May my lord remrn in safety, and a thousand fattened kine, 

Gold and gifts and gorgeous garments, pure libations shall be thine, 
And with flesh and corn 1 worship unseen dwellers on thy shore, 

May my lord return in safety, fourteen years of exile o’er!*' 

On the southern shore they journeyed through the long and weary day. 
Still through grove and flowering woodland held their long and weary 
way, 

And they slaycd the deer of jungle and they spread their rich r^>ast, 
Third night of the princes’ exile underneath a tree was past 
Morning dawned, the softeyed Sita wandered with the princes brave. 
To the spot where ruddy Ganga mingles with dark Jumna’s wave. 

And they crost the shady woodland, verdaot lawn and grassy mead. 
Till the sun was in its zenith, Rama then to Lakshman said: 

“Yonder mark the famed Prayaga, spot revered from age to age. 

And the line of smoke ascent^ag speaks some mhi't hermitage. 

There the waves of ruddy Ganga with the dark blue Jumna meet. 

And my ear the sea-like voices of the mingling waters grect- 
Mark the raonarchs of the foret severed by the hermit's might, 

And the logs of wood and fuel for the sacrifleia] rice, 

Mark the tall trees in thdr blossom and the peaceful shady grove. 

There the sages make their dwelling, thither, Lakshman, let us rove.** 
Slowly came the cxile-wand’rcrs, when the sun withdrew his rays. 

Where the vast and sea-like rivers met in sisters’ sweet embrace. 

And the Ofram'/' peaceful dwellers, bird of song and spotted deer, 
Quaked to see the princely strangers in their warlike garb appear! 

EUma stepped with valiant Lakshman, gentle Sita followed dose, 

Till behind the saeeaing foliage hermits’ peaceful dwellings rose. 

And they came to Bhar^-vaja, anchorite and holy saint. 

Gift by true and faidiful pupils on his sacred duty bent. 

Famed for rites and lofty penance was the anchorite of yore, 

Blest with more chan mortal vision, deep in more chan mortal lore, 

‘ Hcrmitiae. 
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And he «ac beside the altar for the agnt-hoira^ rite, 

Kama spake in humble accents to the coaa of holy might: 

“We are sons of Dasa-racha and to thee our homage bring, 

With my wife, the saindy Ska, daughter of Videha’s king, 

Exiled by my royal father in the wilderness I roam, 

And my wife and faithful brother make the pachleas woods dseir hom^ 
We would through these years of exile in some holy ofram dwell, 

And our food shall be the wild fruit and our drink from crystal well, 
We would practise pious penance still on saoed rites intent, 

Till our souls be Eiled with wisdom anrf our years of eidle spenti’* 
Pleased the ancient Bharad'Va^a beard the princess humble tale, 

And with kind and courteous welcome roj^ strangers greeted well, 
And be brought the milk and arghya where the guests obrervant stood. 
Crystal water from the fountain, berries from the darksome wood, 

And a low and leafy cottage for their dwelling'place assigned, 

As a host receives a stranger, welcomed them with offeiings kind. 

In the asrem's peaceful courtyard fearless browsed the jungle deer, 

Ail unharmed the bird of forest pecked the grain collected near. 

And by holy men surrounded ’neath the trees* unbrageous shade, 
la his pure and peaceful accents rishs Bhaiad-vaja said: 

'7^01 unknown or unexpected, princely strangers, have ye com^ 

I have heard of sinless Kama’s causeless banishment from home. 
Welcome to a hermit’s forest, be this spot your place of res^ 

Where the meeting of the rivers makes our sacred asram blest. 

Live amidst these peaceful woodlands, still on sacred rites intent 
Till your souls be lulled with wisdom and your years of exile spemt** 
“Gracious are thy accents, ruAi" Rama answer^ thus die sage, 

“But fair towns and peopled hamlets border on this heenutage, 

And to see the banished Slta and to see us, much X fear. 

Crowds of rustics oft will trespass on thy calm devotions here, 

Far from towns and peopled hamlets, grant us, ri/hs, in thy grac^ 
Some wild spot where bid in jungle we may pass these years in peace/’ 
"Tsventy miles from this Prayaga,” spake the rifhi pond’ring well, 

“Is a lonely hill and jungle where some ancient hermits dwell, 
Chitra-kuta, Peak of Beauty, where the forest creatures stray, 

And in every bush and thi<^et herds of lightsome monkeys play. 

Men who view its cowering summit are on lofty thoughts inclined, 
Earthly pride nor earthly passions cloud their pure and peaceful mind, 

^ S<eriii«e ce the (ir« with ^fferiof of milk. 
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Hoary-headed ancieni hermic&, hundred autumns who have done, 

By their taith and lofcy penance heaven's eternal bliss have won, 

Holy is the lair seclusion for thy purpose suited well, 

Or if stiU thy heart inclineth, here in peace and comfort dwell I” 

Spke ihe rishi Bharad*vaja, and with every courteous rice, 

Cheered bis guests wth varied converse till the silent hours of night, 
Fourth night of the princes' exile in Prayaga’s hermitage. 

Passed the brothers and fair Sita honoured by Prayaga’s Sage. 

Vll Crossing she Jumna—Valmil{i's Hermitage 

Morning dawned, and faithful Sita with the brothers held her way, 
Where the dark and eddying waters of the sacred Jumna stray, 
Pondenng by the rapid river long the thoughtful brothers stood, 

Then with stalwart arms and axes felled the sturdy jungle wood, 

Usira^ of strongest fibre, slender bamboo smooth and plain, 

branches intertwining with the bent and twiating cane. 

And a mighty raft constructed, and with creepers scented sweet, 
Lakshman for the gende Sita made a soft and pleasant seat. 

Then the rustic bark was floated, framed with skill of woodman’s craft. 
By her loving lord supported Sita stepped upon the raft. 

And her raiments and apparel Pama by his consort laid, 

And the axes and the deu&kins, bow and dart and shining blade, 

Then with stalwart arms the brothers plied the beading bamboo oar, 
And the strong raft gaily bounding left for Jumoa’s southern shore. 
"Goddess of the ^orious Jumnal’* so the pious Sita prayed, 

"Peaceful be my husband’s exile in die forest’s darksome shade. 

May he safely reach Ayodhya, and a thousand fattened kin^ 

Hundred jars of sweet libation, mighty Jumna, shall be thine, 

Grant that from the woods returning he may see his borne again, 

Grant that honoured by his kinsmen he may rule his loving men!" 

On her breast her arms she folded while the princes plied the oar. 

And the bright bark bravely bounding reached the wooded southern 
shore. 

And the wanderers from Ayodhya on the river's margin stood, 

Where the unknown realm extended manded by unending wood. 
Gallant Lakshman with bis weapons went before the path to clear, 
Soft-eyed Sita followed geody, Ptma followed in the rear. 

' A kiod ol hard wood. * Nsme o( a tree. 
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Ofc from tree and darksome jungle, Lakshman ever true and brave, 
Plucked the frmt or smiling blossom and to gende Siu gave, 

Oft to Rama turned his consort, pleased and curious evermore, 

Asked the name of tree or creeper, fruit or flovs^r unseen before. 

Sdll with brotherly affecdoA Lakshman brought each dewy spray, 

Bud or blossom of wild beauty & 0 [n the woo(£and bright and gay. 

Still wth eager joy and pleasure Sita turned her eye once more, 

Where the tundul swans and sotas^ flocked on Jumna’s sandy shore. 
Two miles thus they walked and wandered and the belt of forest passed, 
Slew the wild deer of the jungle, spread on leaves their rich repast. 
Peacocks flew around them gaily, monkeys leaped on branches bent. 
Fifth night of their endless wanderings in the forest thus they spent. 
‘Wake, my love, and list the warblings and the voices of the wood/' 
Thus spake Rama when the morning on the eastern mountains stood, 
Sita woke and gaUant Lakshman, and they sipped the sacred wave, 

To the hill of Chicra-kuca held their way serene and brave. 

“Mark, my love/’ so Ramu uttered, “every bush and tree and flower, 
Tinged by radiant light of morning sparkles in a golden shower, 

Mark the flaming flower of Ksnsuk^ and the Vilwa in its pride, 

Lusqous fruits in wild profusion ample store of food provide, 

Mark the honeycombs suspended from each tall and stately tree, 

How from every virgin blossom steals her store the faithless beel 
Oft the lone and startled wild cock sounds its clarion full and dear, 

And from flowering fragrant forests peacocks send the answering cheer» 
Oft the elephant of jungle ranges in ^s darksome wood, 

For yon is Chitra*kuta l^ed by saints and hermits good, 

Oft the chanted songs of herinics echo through its sacred grove. 
Peaceful on its shady uplands, Sita, we shall live and rove I” 

Gently thus the princes wandered through the fair and woodland scen^ 
Fruits and blossoms lit the branches, feathered songsters filled the green. 
Anchorites and ancient hermits lived in every sylvan grove. 

And a sweet and sacred stillness filled the woods with peace and level 
Gendy thus the princes wandered to the holy hermitage. 

Where in bfey contemplation lived the mighty Saint and Sage, 

Heaven inspired thy song, Valtnlki! Ancient Bard of ancient day. 
Deeds cf virtue and of valour live in thy undying lay! 

And the Bard received the princes with a father's greedngs kind, 

Bade them live in Chitra'kuta with a pure and peaceful mind, 

* Sarua (be ersae. 
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To tbe true and faithful f akshguo, Rama then bis purpose said> 

And of leaf aod forest timber Lakshman soon a cotuge made. 

“So our sacred Sajirat' saacuon," thus the righteous Rama spake, 
“Holy affertDg we should render when our dwelling-home we make, 
SUy the black buck, gallant Lakshman, and a sacrifice prepare, 

For the moment is auspicious and the day Is bright and feir.” 

Lakshman slew a mi^ry black-buck, with the antlered trophy came, 
Placed the carcass consecrated by the altar’s blazing flame, 

Radiant round the mighty offering tongues o£ red fire curling shone, 
And the buck was duly roasted and the tender meat was donc. 

Pure from bath, with sacred mantra Rama <hd the holy rite. 

And invoked the bright Immortals for to bless the dwiling sit^ 

To the kindly Viswa-obvas, and to Rvusa fierce and strong, 

And to Vishnu Lord of Creatures, Rama raised the sacred song. 
Righteous rite was duly rendered for the forest-dwelling made, 

And with true and deep devotion was the sacred mantra prayed, 

And the worship of the Bright Ones purified each earthly stain, 
Purc-soulcd Rama raised the altar and the ckaitya's’ sacred fane. 
Evening spread Its holy stillness, bush and tree its magic fck, 

As the Gods in Bsahma’s mansions, esiles in their cotuge dwelt. 

In the woods of Chitra^kuta where the Malyavau flows. 

Sixth day of thdr weary wand’rings ended in a sweet repose. 

VIIl Talf of the Hffrmit'i Spn 

Wise Sumantra chariot-driver came from Ganga's sacred wave. 

And unto Ayodhya’s monarch, banished Rama’s mesage gave, 
Dasa-ratha’s heart was shadowed by the deepening shade of night, 

As the darkness of the eclipse glooms the sun's meridian light! 

On the sixth nlghtr-when his Rama slept in Chitra-kuta’s bower,— 
Memory of an ancient sorrow flung on him its fatal power. 

Of an andent crime and anguish, unforgotten, dark and dread. 

Through the lapse of years and seasons casting back its dcadi4ikc shadcl 
And the gloom of midni^t deepened, Dasa-ratha sinking fast, 

To Kausalya sad and sorrowing spake his memories of the past: 

*^eeds we do in life, Kausalya, be they bitter, be they sweet. 

Bring their fruit and retribution, rich reward or suflerlng meet 

'Stripnua, 'Aihriaeottemplt 
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Heedltts child is he, Kausaly^ In his £a(e who doth not scan 
Retrihucion of his i(arma^ sequence of a mighty plan! 

Oft in madness and in folly we destroy the mango grove, 

Plant the gorgeous gay paima* for the red flower that we lov^ 
Fruitless as the red palasa 1$ the k<^rma 1 have sown. 

And my barren lifetime withers through the deed Rhich is my own I 
Uaten to my tale, Kausalya, in my days of youth renowned, 

I was called a sabda-bedhit archer piince who shot by sound, 

I could hit the unseen target, by the sound my aim could tellr- 
Blindly drinks a child the poison, blindly in my pride I fell I 
I was then my father’s Regent, thou a maid to me unknown. 

Hunting by die fair Sarayu in my car I drove alone, 

Buffab or jungle tusker might frequent the river’s brink, 

Nimble deer or watchful tiger stealing for bis nightly drink. 

Stalking with a hunter's padence, loitering in the forests drear, 

Sound of something in the water struck my keen and listening ear. 

In the dark I stood and listened, some wild beast the water drunk, 

*Tis some el^hant, 1 pondered, lifting water with its trunk. 

I was called a saida^dhi, archer prince who shot by sound. 

On the unseen fancied tusker dealt a sure and deadly wound, * 

Ah! too deadly was my arrow and like hissing cobra fell, 

On my startled ear and bosom smote a voice of human wail. 

Dying voice of lamentation rose upon the midnight high, 

Till my weapons fell in tremor and a darkness dimmed my eyet 
Hastening with a nameless terror soon 1 reached Sarayu's shore, 

Saw a boy with hermit’s tresses, and his pitcher lay before. 

Weltering In a pool of red blood, lying on a gory bed, 

Feebly raised his voice the hermit, and in dying accents said: 

’What ofience, O mighty monarch, all-unknowing have I done. 

That with quick and kingly justice slayest thus a hermit’s son? 

Old and feeble are my parents, sightless by the will of fate. 

Thirsty in their humble cottage for their duteous boy they wai^ 

And thy shaft that kills me, monarch, bids my ancient parents die. 
Helpless, friendless, they will perish, in their anguish deep and high! 
Sacred lore and lifelong penance change not mortars eardily state, 
Wherefore else they sit unconscious when their acui is doomed by fat^ 

^ A m&fi's deeds mth theix eeesequences io ttua or furore life. 

* A u«< beanc; red bloeseeis wiOi no ueat. 

* A& ereber wbo sbopo br aoaod, oot by uabc of his objeo. 
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Or if conscious of my danger, could they dying breath recall, 

Can the tall tree save the sapling doomed by woodman's axe to fall? 
Hasten to my parents, monarch, soothe their sorrow and their ire. 

For the tears of good and righteous wther like the forest fire, 

Short the pathway to the airam, soon the cottage thou shalt see 
Soothe their anger by entreaty, ask their grace and pardon freel 
But before thou goest, monarch, cake, O uke thy torturing dart. 

For it rankles in my bosom with a cruel burning smart, 

And it eats into my young life as the river’s rolling tide 
By the rains of summer swollen eats into its yielding side.’ 

Writhing in bis pain and anguish thus the wounded hermit cried, 

And 1 drew the fatal arrow, and the holy hermit died! 

Darkly fell the chickeniog shadows, stars their feeble radiance lent, 

As I filled the hermit's pitcher, to hb sightless parents went, 

Darkly fell the moonless midnight, deeper gloom my bosom rent. 

As with faint and falt’ring footsteps to the hermits slow I went. 

Like two birds bereft of plumage, void of strength, deprived of fli^t. 
Were ibe stricken ancient hermits, friendless, helpless, void of aghr. 
Lisping in their feeble accents still they whispered of their child. 

Of the stamiess boy whose red blood Dasa*ratha’s hands defiled! 

And the father heard my footsteps, spake in accents soft and kind: 
‘Come, my son, to waiting parents, wherefore dost thou stay behind. 
Sporting in the rippling water didst thou midnight’s hour beguile, 

But ri^y faint and thirsting mother anxious waits for thee the while, 
Hath my heedless word or utterance caused thy boyish bosom smart, 
But a feeble father’s failings may not wound thy filial heart. 

Help of helpless, sight of sighdess, and thy parents’ life and joy, 
Wherefore arc thou mute and voiceless, speak, my brave and beauteous 
boy!’ 

Thus the sghiless father welcomed cruel slayer of hb son, 

And an anguish core my bosom for the action I had done, 

Scarce upon the sonless parents could I lift my aching eye. 

Scarce in faint and faltering accents to the father make reply, 

For a tremor shook my person and my spirit sank in dread, 

Straining all my utmost prowess, thus in quavering voice 1 s<ud: 

‘Not thy son, O holy hermit, but a Kshatra warrior born, 

Dasa^aiba stands b^ore thee by a cruel aogubh torn. 

For I came to slay tbe tusker by Sarayu’s wooded brink, 

Bofialo or deer of jungle stealing for his midnight drink, 
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And I beard a distant gurgle, some wild beast tbe water dnmlc>— 

So I tboughtr>^me jungle tusker lifdag water with its trunk. 

And I sent my fatal arrow on tbc unknown, unseen prey, 

Speeding to the spot I witnessed,—there a dying hermit layt 
From his pierced and quivering bosom then the cruel dart I drew, 
And he sorrowed for his parents as his spirit heavenward dew, 

Thus unconscious, holy father, I have stayed thy stainless son, 

Speak my penance, or in mercy pardon deed unknosving done!* 

Slow and sadly by their bidding to the fatal spot 1 led. 

Long and loud bewailed the parents by the cold unconscious dead. 

And with hymns and holy water they performed funeral rite, 

Then with tears that burnt and withered, spake the hermit in his might: 
'Sprrotv for a son Moved is a father's direst woe. 

Sorrow for a son beloved, Dasa-eatha, thou shall ^nowf 
See the parents weep and perish, grieving for a slaughtered son, 

Thou shdlt weep and thou shalt perish for a loved and righteous son! 
Distant is the expiation,—btst in fulness of the time, 

Daso-ratkds death in anguish cleanses Dasa-ratfuds crime!'^ 

Spake the old and sightless prophet; then he made die funeral pyre, 
And the father and 5it mo^er perished in the lighted fve, 

Years have gone and many seasons, and in fulness of the time, 

Comes the &uit of pride and folly and the harvest of my crlmel 
Rama eldest born and dearest, Lakshman true and faithful son, 

Ah I forgive a dying father and a cruel acdon done. 

Queen Kaikeyi, thou hast heedless brought on Raghu^s race thb stain, 
Banished are the guiltless children and thy lord and king is slain! 

Lay thy hands on mine, Kausalya, wipe thy unavailing tear, 

Speak a wife’s consoling accents to a dying husband’s ear, 

Lay thy hands on mine, Sumitra, vision falls my closing eyes, 

And for brave and banished Rama wings my spirit to the s k ies! 

Hushed and silent passed the midnight, feebly still the monarch sighed, 
Blessed Kausalya and Sumitra, blest his banished sons, and died. 


BOOK IV RAhlA-BHARATA-SAMBADA 
(The Meeting of the Princes) 

The scene or this book is laid at Chitra-kuta. Bbarat returning from the 
kingdom of die Kaikeyas heard of his father's death and his brother’s 
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ailt, and rehimj th« thrant wliich h^d been reserved for Lim. He waO' 
dered through cbe woods axid juagic to Chitra-kuta, and implored BUma 
to return to Ayodhya and seat himself on the throne of his father. But 
Rama had given his word, and would not withdraw froa it. 

Few passages in the Epic are more impressive than Rama’s wise and 
kindly advice to Bharat on the duties of a ruler, and his firm refusal to 
Bharat’s passionate appeal to seat himself on the throne. Equally touch¬ 
ing is the lament of Queen Kausalya when she meets Sita in the dress of 
an anchorite in the forest. 

But one of the most curious passages in the whole Epic is the sp ee ch of 
Jabali the Sceptic, who denied heaven and a world hereafter. In andent 
India as in andent Greece there were dlEerent schools of philosophers, 
some of them orthodox and some of them extremely heterodox, and the 
greatest latitude of free thought was permitted. In Jabali, the poet depicts 
a free-thinker of the broadest type. He ridicules the ideas of Duty and of 
Future Life with a force of reasoning which a Greek sophist and phi¬ 
losopher could not have surpassed. But Rama answers with the fervour 
of a righteous, truth-loving. God-fearing mao. 

All persuasioa was in vain, and Bharat returned to Ayodhya with 
Rama’s sandals, and placed them on the throne, as an emblem of Rama’s 
soverdgnty during his voluntary eadle. Rama himself then left Chitra- 
kuia and sought the deeper forests of Dandak, so that his friends and 
relations might not Bnd him again during his exile. He visited the her¬ 
mitage of the Saint Atri; and the ancient and venerable wife of Atri 
welcomed the young Sita, and robed her in rich raiments and jewels, on 
the eve of her departure for the unexplored wildernesses of the south. 

The portions translated Lo this Book are the whole or the main portions 
of Sections xeix., c., cl., civ., cviii., ds., cxii., and csix. of Book ii. of the 
original Kxt. 


/ The Meeting of the Brothers 

Sorrowing for his sire departed Bharat to Ayodhya came, 

But the exile of his brother stung his noble heart to flame, 

Scorning sln-poUuted empire, travelling with each widowed queen. 
Sought through wood and trackless jungle Chitra-kuta's peaceful scene. 
Royal guards and Saint VasJshtha loitered with the dames behind. 
Onward pressed the eager Bharat, Rama’s hermit-home to find, 
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Nestled in a jungle thicket, Rama’s coaage rose in sight, 

Thatched with leaves and twining bcanches, reared by Lakshman’s faith* 
ful might. 

Faggots hewn of gnarled branches, blossoms culled from bush and tree, 
Coats of bark and russet garmems, ^tua ' spread upon the lea. 

Score of horns and branching antlers, fire-wood for the dewy night,— 
Spake the dM^Ung of a hermit suited for a hermit's rite. 

"May the scene,” so Bharat uttered, "by the righteous rishi cold, 
Markalvad's rippling waters, Chitra-kuta’s summit bold, 

Mark the dark and trackless forest where the untamed tuskers roam, 
And the deep and hollow caverns vAitrt the wild beasts make thdr 
hom^ 

Mark the spacious wooded uplands, wreaths of smoke obscure the sky, 
Hermits feed their darning altars for thdr worship pure and high. 

Done our weary work and wand’ring, righteous ]^ma here we meet, 
Saint and king and honoured elder! Bharat bows unto his feet, 

Born a king of many nations, he hath forest refuge sought. 

Yielded throne and mighey kingdom for a hermit’s humble cot, 

Honour unto righteous Rama, unto Slta true and bold, 

Theirs be fair Kosala’s empire, crown and sceptre, wealth and gold!” 
Stately Sal * and feathered palm-tree on the cottage lent their shade. 
Strewn upon the sacred altar was the grass of spread, 

Gaily on the walls suspended bung two bows of ample height. 

And their back with gold was pencilled, bright as Indba's Imw of ciugb^ 
Cased in broad unfailing quivers arrows shone like light of day. 

And like fiame-tongued fiery serpents cast a dread aj^ lurid ray. 
Resting in cbeir golden scabbards lay the sword of warriors bold. 

And the targets broad and ample bossed Tthth rings of yellow gold. 
Glove and gauntlet decked the cottage safe from fear of hostile men, 

As from creatures of the forest is the lion's lordly deni 
Calm in silent contemplation by the altar's sacred fire. 

Holy in his pious purpose though begirt by weapons dire. 

Clad in deer-skio pure and peaceful, poring on die sacred flam^ 

In his bark and hermit’s tresses like an anchorite of fame, 
Lion-ehouldered, mighey-arm^, but with gentle lotus eye. 

Lord of wide earth ocean-girdled, but intent on penance high, 

Godlike as the holy Brahma, on a skin of dappled deer 
Rama sat with meek-eyed Sica, faithful X^ksbman loitered near! 

serewQ arovsd (be slur wsacriAee. a oil forest tree. 
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"Is this he whom joyous natioos called to fair Ayodhya’s throne, 
Now the friend of foresi-ran^rs wandering in the woods alone, 
la this he who robed in purple made Ayodhja's mansions bright, 
Now in jtmgle bark and deer'Skin clad as holy anchorite, 

Is this he whose wreathed ringlets fresh and holy fragrance shed, 
Now a hermit's matted tresses cluster round his royal head, 
h this he whose royal yajnas fiUed the earth with righteous fame. 
Now inured to hermit’s labour by the altar’s sacred flame, 

Is this be whose brow and forehead royal gem and jewel graced. 
Heir to proud Kosak's empire, eldest, noblest, and the best?’* 

Thus lamented pious Bharat, for bis heart was anguish'rent, 

As before the feet of Rama he in loving homage bent, 

"Aryar * in his choking accents this was all that Bharat said, 
"Aryal" spake the young Satrughna and he bent his holy headt 
Rama to his loving bosom raised his brothers from hJs feet. 

Ah, loo deep is love for utterance when divided brothers meet. 
Faithful Guha, brave Sumantra, bowed to Rama’s righteous feet, 
And a joy and mingled sadness filled the hermit’s calm retreat! 

// Bhera^s Entreaty and Reply 

“Speak, my true, my faithful Bharat," so the righteous Rama cried, 
‘Wherefore to this jungle dwelling hast thou from Ayodhya Wed, 
Speak, my fond and loving brother, if our father bade thee come, 
Lamg 6rone and spacious empire in this wilderness to roam? 
Heir and Regent of KosakI Dost thou tend our father well. 

And obey the lofty mandate from his royal Ups that fell, 

And the ancient Dasa-ratha, glorious scil in regal ml^t. 

Doth he pass hU bright life’s evening in each pure and holy rite? 
Doth my mother, Queen Kausalya, sdll for Rama wet her eye, 

And the gentle Queen Sumitra for her banished Laksbman sigh, 
Doth the peerless Queen Kaikeyi pass her days in dudes fair, 

Guard her Bharat’s mighty empire, tend him with a mother’s care? 
Is each holy rite and homage to the Gods and Fathers done, 

Is the honour due to elders rendered by each duteous son. 

Do thy warriors guard thy kingdom as of yore with matchless skill, 
And with counsel deep and duteous do ihy min’sters serve thy will ? 

^Hooonble pnwo» aa AiT&b. 
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Rich thy fields in corn and produce fed by rivers broad and dcep» 
Rich thy green unending pastures with the kine and fattened sheep, 
Tend the herdsman and his cattle, tend the tiller of the soil. 

Watch and help with all thy bouncy workmen in their peaceful toil, 
For the monarch's highest duty is to serve his people’s weal 
And the ruler's richest gbry is to labour and to heal! 

Guard chy forts with sleepless caution with the engines of the war, 
With the men who shoot the arrow and who drive the flying car. 
Guard Kosala’s royal treasure, make thy gifts of wealth and food, 
Not to lords and proud retainers, but to worthy and the good! 

Render justice pure and spotless as befits thy royal line. 

And to save the good and guiltless, Bharat, be it ever thine. 

For the tears of suffering virtue wither the thunder levin. 

And they alay our men and cattle like the wrath of righteous heaven, 
Fruitful be thy lore of Veda, fruitful be each pious rite, 

Be thy queen a fruitful mother, be thy empire full of mightl’* 
Weeping, weeping, Bharat answered Dasa-ratba’s eldest son, 
''Dasa<atha walks the bright sky, for his eardily task is done! 

For impelled by Queen Kaikeyi to the woods he bade ebee go. 

And his spotless fame was clouded and his bosom sank in woe, 

And my mother, late repenting, weeps her deed of deepest shame, 
Weeps her wedded lord departed, and a woman's tarnished famel 
Thou alone cansc wipe this insult by a deed of kindness done,~ 

Rule o'er Dasa-racha's empire, Dasa<atha’$ eldest son. 

Weeping queens and loyal sibjects supplicate thy noble grace,— 

Rule o’er Raghu's ancient empire, son of Raghu's royal racel 
For our ancient Law ordaineih and tby Duty makes it plain. 
Eldest-born succeeds his father as the king ot earth and main. 

By the fair Earth loved and welcomed, Rama, be her wedded lord. 
As by pianeC'jewelled Midnight is the radiant Moon adored! 

And tby father’s ancient min'sters and thy courtiers faithful sdll, 
Wait to do thy righteous mandate and to serve thy royal will. 

As a pupil, as a brother, as a slave, 1 seek thy grace,— 

Come and rule thy father's empire, king of Raghu’s royal racel" 
Weeping, on the feet of Rama, Bharat placed his lowly head. 
Weeping for his aire departed, tears of sorrow Rama shed, 

Then he raised his loving brother with an elder's deathless love, 
Sorrow wakes our deepest kindness and our holiest feelings provel 
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“Buc I may not,” answered Rama, “«ek Ayodhya’s ancient throne. 
For a ri^tcous father's mandate duteous son may not disown, 

And I may not, |entle brother, break the word of promise given, 

To a king and to a father who is now a saint in heaven! 

Not on thee, nor on thy mother, rests the censure or the blame, 
PaitMul to bis father's wishes Rama to the forest name. 

For the son and duteous consort serve the father and the lord. 
Higher than an empire's glory is a Other's spoken wordi 
Ail inviolate is his naandate,-^n Ayodhya’s jewelled throne, 

Or in pathless woods and jungle Rama ^hall his duty own. 

All inviolate is the blessing by a loving mother given. 

For she blessed my life in exile like a pitying saint of heaven I 
TAou sholt ruU rAtf Bharat, guard our loving people tvtU. 

Clad in wild and in deer^tkin 1 (hell in the forest/ dtveli, 

So rpa\e faintly Da/a-fotha in Ayodhya'/ palace hkl, 

And a ngkteou/ father's mandate duteous son may not receJl!" 

in Kausalya’s Lament and Rama's Reply 
Slow and sad widi Saint Vasishtha, with each ^dowed royal daoa^ 

Unto Rama’s hermit<ottage ancient Queen Kausalya canM»j 
And she saw him clad in wild bark like a hermit stern and high, 
And an anguish smote her bosom and a tear bedewed her eye. 

Rama bowed unto his mother and each elder’s blessings sought. 
Held th«r feet in salutation with a holy reverence fraught. 

And the queens with loving lingers, with a mother’s render care. 
Swept the dust of wood and jungle from his head and bosom fair, 
Lakshman too in loving homage bent before each royal dame. 

And they blessed the faithful hero spotless in his righteous fame. 
Lastly came the soft-eyed Sita with cAwsance soft and sweet, 

And with hands in meekness folded bent her tresses to their feet, 
Pain and anguish smote ther bosoms, round their Siu as they prest. 
As a mother clasps a daughter, clasped her in their loving breast! 
Torn from royal hall and mansions, ranger of the darksome wood, 
Reft of home and kith and kindred by her forest hut she stood! 
“Hast thou, daughter of Videha,” weeping thus Kausalya said, 
“Dwelt in woods and leafy cottage and in pathless jungle strayed. 
Hast thou, Rama’s royal consort, lived a homeless anchorite. 

Pale with rigid fast and penance, worn with toil of righteous rite? 



But thy swtfet fece» gentle Siu, is like faded lotus dry, 

And like lily parched by sunlight, lustreless thy beauteous eye. 

Like the gold untimely urnished is thy sorrow-shaded brow, 

Like the moon by shadows darkened is thy form o£ beauty nowl 
And an anguish scathes my bosom like the withering forest 
Thus to see thee, duteous daughter, in misfortunes deep and dire. 

Dark is wide Kosala’s empire, dark is Raghu’s royal house. 

When in woods my Rama wanders and my Rama’s royal spousel” 
g^tUSUa arifstvrtj, enswerei "Rama fair and tsU. 

That a righteous father's mandate duteous son may not resell! 

IV fahalfs Reasoning an J Rstma's Reply 

Jabali a learned Brahman and a Sophist skilled in word. 

Questioned Faith and Law and Duty, spake to young Ayodhya's lord: 
"Wherefore, Rama, idle maxims cloud thy heart and warp chy mind, 
Majums which mislead the simple and the thoughtless human kind? 
Lore nor friendship doth a mortal co his kith or kindred own. 

Entering on his wide earth friendless, and departing all alone, 

Foobshly upon the father and the mother dotes the son. 

Kinship is an idle fancy,-^ve thyself thy kith is none I 
In the wayside inn he halteth who in distant lands doth roam, 

Leaves it with the dawning daylight for another transient home, 

Thus on earth are kin and kindred, home and country, wealth and store, 
Wc but meet them on our journey, leave them as we pass bcforcl 
Wherefore for a father’s mandate leave thy empire and thy throne, 

Pass thy days in trackless jungle sacrificing all thy own, 

Wherefore to Ayodhya’s city, as to longing wife’s embrace, 

Speed’st thou not to rule thy empire, lord of Raghu’s royal race? 
Dasa^ratha claims no duty, and this will is empty word. 

View him as a foreign monarch, of thy realm thou art the lord, 
Dasa'tatha is departed, gone where all the mortals go. 

For a dead man’s idle mandate wherefore lead this life of woe^ 

Ah 11 weep for erring mortals who on erring duty bent 
Sacrifice their dear enjoyment till their barren life is spent, 

Who to Gods and to the Fathers vainly still their offerings make. 
Waste of foodi for God nor Father doth our pious homage cakel 
And the food by one partaken, can it nourish other men, 

Food bestowed upon a Brahman, can it serve our Fathers then? 
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Cr&fcy pHestt have for^d these maxims and with $cl£sh objects sa^, 
Make tby gits and do thy pepaoce, leave tby worldly wealth aod pray I 
There is no Hereafter, Kama, vain the hope and creed of men, 

Seek the pleasures of the present, spurn illusions poor and vain. 

Take tbe course of sense and ^nsdom, cast all idle faith aside, 

Take the kingdom Bharat offers, rule Ayodhya in thy pidcl” 

"Fair thy purpose/' answered Rama, “false tby reason leads astray. 
Tortuous ^sdom brings no profit, virtue sbuns the crooked way, 

For the deed proclaims tbe bero from the man of spacious lies, 

Marks the true and upri^t Arya from tbe scheming worldly-wise I 
If assuming virtue's mantle I should seek the sinful path, 

Gods who judge our secret modves curse me with their deepest wrath, 
And thy counsel helps not, ruJti, mansions of the sky to win. 

And a king his subjects ioUow adding deeper sin to sinl 
Sweep aside thy crafty reasoning, Truth is stiU our ancient way, 

Truth sustains the earth and nations and a monarch’s righteous sway, 
Mighty Gods and holy sages Hnd in Truth their haven shore, 

Scorning death and dark destruedon, Truth survives for evermore I 
Deadlier than the serpent’s venom Is the venom of a lie, 

From tbe false, than from the cobra, men with deeper terror fiy, 

Dearer than the food to mortals, Truth as nourishment is given. 

Truth sustains the wide aeadon. Truth upholds the highest heaven, 
Vain were gifts and sacrihees, rigid penances were vain, 

Profitless the holy V^dae but for Truth which they sustain, 

Gifts and rites and rigid penance have no aim or purpose high. 

Save in Truth which rules the wide earth and the regions of ^e skyl 
I have plighted truth and promise and my word may not unsay. 
Fourteen years in pathless forests father’s mandate I obey, 

And 1 seek no spacious reasons my relinquished throne to win, 

Gods nor Fathers cor the V^das counsel torruous paths of sinl 
Pardon, rifhi, sdll unchanpng shall remain my promise given 
To my mother Queen Kaikeyi, to my father now io heaven, 

Pardon, risfti, sdll in jungle we shall seek the forest fare. 

Worship Gods who watch our aaions, and pervade the earth and air I 
Unto Agni, unto Vayu, shall my constant prayers run, 

1 shall live like happy Indra, hundred sacrifices done, 

And the deefr and darftjQmc jungU shall ha Ramdi royal h^l, 

For a rightaous fathar's mandate duteous son may not reeaHI" 



V TAc San4ah 

Tears nor sighs nor sad entreaty Rama’s <ihaDgele« purpose shook. 
Till once more with hands conjoined Bharat to his elder spoke; 
“Rama, true to royal mercy, true to duties o£ ihy race, 

Grant this favour to thy mother, to thy brother grant this grao^ 

Vain were my unaided efioru to protect our father’s throne, 

Town and har^et, lord and tiller, turn to thee and thee alone! 

Unto Rama, friends and kinsmen, chiefs and warriors, turn in pain. 
And each city chief and elder, and each humble village swain, 

Baw thy empire strong, unshaken, on a loyal nation’s will, 

With thy worth and with thy valour serve diy faithful people still) ” 
Rama raised the prostrate Bharat to his ever-loving breast, 

And in voice of tuneful thus his gende speech addrest: 

“Trust me, Bharat, lofty virtue, strength and will to thee belong, 

Thou could’sc rule a worldwide empire in thy faith and purpose strong, 
And our Other’s ancient min’sters, ever faithful, wise and deep, 

They shall help thee with their counsel and thy ancient frontiers keep. 
ListI the Moon may lose bis lustre, Himalaya lose his snow. 

Heaving Ocean pass his conhnes surging hom the caves below. 

But the truth-abiding Rama will not move from promise given, 

He hath spoke and will not palter, help him righteous Gods in heaven!" 
Blazing like ihc Sun in splendour, beauteous like the Lord of Nigl«, 
Rama vowed his Vow of Duty, changeless in his hc4y might! 

“Humble token,** answered Bharat, “still 1 seek from Rama’s hand, 
Token of his love and kindness, token of his high command. 

Prom thy feet cast forth those sandals, they shall decorate the throne, 
They shall nerve my heart to duty and shall safely guard thy own. 
They shall to a loyal natbn absent monarch’s will proclaim, 

Watch the frontiers of the empire and the people’s homage claim!*' 
Rama gave the loosened sandals as his younger humbly prayed, 

Bharat bowed to them in homage and his parting purpose said: 

“Not alone wnll banished Rama barks and matted tresses wear. 

Fourteen years the crowned Bharat will in hermit’s dress appear. 
Henceforth Bharat dwells in palace g;uUed as hermit of the wood, 

In the sumptuous hall of feas^g wild fruit Is his only food, 

Fourteen years shall pass in waiting, weary toil and penance dire ' 
Then, if Rama comes nor living, Bharat dies upon the pyre!" 

'Swan er aooce. 
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VI The Hermitage cf Atri 

Wldi the saiidab of his elder Bharat to Ayodhya went, 

Kama sought for deeper forests on hia arduous duty bent, 

Wandering with his wife and Lakshman slowly sought the hermitage. 
Where resided saintly Atri, Vedic Bard and ancicot sage. 

Anasuya, wife of Atr^ votaress of Gods above, 

Welcomed Sita in her cottage, tended her with mother’s love, 

Gave her robe and holy garland, jewelled ring and chain of gold. 
Heard the tale of bve and sadness which the soft>eyed Sita told: 

How the monarch of Videha held the plough and tilled the earth, 
From the furrow made by pbughshare infant Sita sprang to birth. 
How the monarch of Vide^ welcomed kings of worth and pride, 
Rama ’midst the gathered monarebs broke tbe bow and won the bride, 
How by Queen Kaikeyi's mandate Rama lost his father’s throne, 

Siu followed him in exile in the forest dark and bnel 
Softly from the lips of Sita words of joy and sorrow fell. 

And the pure^uled pbus priestess wept to hear the tender tale. 

And she kissed her on the forehead, held her on her ancient breast, 
And in mother's tender accents thus her geocb thoughts expreat: 
*‘Swcct the tale you tell me, Sita, of thy wedding and thy love. 

Of the true and tender Rama, righteous as the Gods above. 

And thy wdfely deep devotion filJs my heart with purpose high. 

Stay with us my gentle daughter for the night shades gather nigh. 
Hastening from each distant region feathered songsters seek their nest, 
Twitter in the leafy thickets ere they seek their nJghdy rest. 

Hastening hom their pure ablutions with their pitcher smooth and bir. 
In their dripping barks the hertniu to their evening rites repair. 

And in sacred agni-h^tra ^ holy anchorites engage. 

And a wreath of smoke ascending marks the altar of each sage. 

Now a deeper shadow mandes bush and brake and trees around, 

And a thick and inky darkness falls upon the distant ground, 

Midnight prowlers of the jungle steal beneath the sable shade, 

But the tame deer by the ^ur seeks his wonted nightly bed. 

Mark! how by the scars encircled sails the radiant Lord of Night, 

With his train of silver gbry streaming o’er tbe azure height. 

And thy consort waits ihce, Sita, but bebre thou Icavest, fair. 

Let me deck thy brow and bosom with these jewels rich and rare, 

'A McnRu » the lire m(b dsll)' aSering of milk xnomuia sed eveolo^. 
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Old these eyes and grey these cresses, but a thiill o£ joy is mine, 

Thus to see thy youth arid beauty in this gorgeous garment shine!" 
Pleased at heart the ancient priestess clad her in apparel meet, 

And the young wife glad and graceful bowed to Anasuya’s feet, 
Pobed and jewelled, bright and beauteous, sweet^yed $ita softly came, 
Where with anxious heart awaited Rama prince of righteous fame. 
With a wifely love and longing Siu met her hero bold, 

Anasuya's love and kindneis in her grateful accents told, 

Rama and bis brother listened of the grace by Sita gained, 

Favours of the ancient priestess, pious blessings she had rained. 

In the riski's peaceful asra m Rama passed the sacred night, 

In the hushed and silent forest silvered by the moon's pale light, 
Daylight dawned, to deeper forests Rama went serene and proud, 

As the aun in midday splendour sinks within a bank of cloud I 


BOOKV PANCHAVATI 
(On the Banins of thf Godavari) 

Tks wanderings of Rama in the Dcccan, his meeting with Saint 
Agastya, and his residence on the banks of the Godavari river, are 
narrated in this Book. The reader has now left Northern India and 
crossed the Vindhya mountains; and the scene of the present and suc¬ 
ceeding five Books is laid in the Deccan and Southern India. The name 
of Agastya is connected with the Deccan, and many are the legends told 
of this great Saint, before whom the Vindhya mountains bent in awe, 
and by whose might the Southern ocean was drained. It is likely that 
some religious teacher of that name first penetrated beyond the Vind- 
hyas, and founded the first Aryan set dement in the Deccan, three 
thousand years ago. He was pioneer, discoverer and settler,—the Indian 
Columbus who opened out Southern India to Aryan colonization and 
Aryan religion. 

Two yojamu' from Agastya’s hermitage, Rama built his forest dwell¬ 
ing in the woods of Panchavatl, near the sources of the Godavari river, 
and within a hundred miles from the modern city of Bombay. There he 
lived with his wife and brother in peace and piety, and the Book doses 
with the descripdoo of an Indian winter morning, when the brothers 
and Sita went for thdr ablutions to the Godavari, and thought of cbeir 
* A yf/tna is a^occ auk miles. 
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distaat borne id Outlb. The descripdoo of the peaceful forest-life of the 
exiles comes in most appropriately 00 the eve of stiiriag events which 
immediately succeed, and which give a new turn to the story of the 
Epic. We now stand therefore at ie turning point of the poet's narra¬ 
tive; he has sung of domestic incidents and of peaceful hermltagea so 
hr; be sings of dissensions and wars hereafter. 

The portions translated in this Book form Sections i., xii., xv., 
and xvi. of Book ill. of the original test. 

I Thd Hermitage (rf Agartya 

Righteous Rama, soft-eyed Sita, and the gallant Lakshman stood 
In the wilderness of Dandak,—trackless, pathless, boundless wood, 

But within its gloomy gorges, dark and deep and known to few, 

Hurrd)lc honjcs of hermit sages rose before the princes’ view. 

Coats of bark and scattered l^usa spake their peaceful pure abode. 

Seat of ^ous rite and penance which with holy splendour glowed, 

Forest songsters knew the asrttm and the wild deer crept its blade, 

And the sweet-voiced sylvan wood-nymph haunted oft its holy shade, 

Brighdy blazed the sacred altar, vase and ladle stood around, 

Fruit and blossom, skin and faggot, saactUied the holy ground. 

From the broad and bending branches ripening fruits in clusters himg, 

And with gifts and rich libations hermits rais^ the andent song, 

Lotus and the virgin lily danced upon the rippling rill. 

And the goldui sunlight glittered on the greenwoods calm and still, 

And the consecrated woodland by the holy hermits trod, 

Shone like Bhahma’s sky in lu^e, hallowed by the grace of God I 1 

Rama loosened there his bow-string and the peaceful scene surveyed, 

And the holy sages welcomed wanderers in the forest shade, 

Rama bright as Lord of Midnight, Sita with her saintly face, 

Lakshman young and true and valiant, decked with warrior’s peerless 
grace! 

Leafy hut the holy sages to the royal guests assigned. 

Brought them fruit and forest blossoms, blessed them with their bless* ; 

ings kind, ; 

*Raghu’s son," thus spake the sages, “helper of each holy rice, ^ 

Porrion of the royal Ikkw, fount of justice and of might, 

On thy throne or in the forest, king of nations, lord of men, 

Grant us to ihy kind protection in this hermit's lonely den!” | 
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Homdy £ar« and jungle produce were before the princes laid. 

And the coil-worn, tender Sita slumbered in the furam's shade. 

Thus from grove co grove they wandered, to each haunt of holy sage, 
Sarabhanga’s sacred dwelling and Sutikshna's hermitage, 

Till they met the Saint Agasrya, mightiest Saint of olden time, 
Harbinger of holy culture in the wilds of Southern clime! 

“Eldest born of Dasa-iatha, long and far hath Rama scrayed,”— 

Thus to pupil of Agasrya young and gallant Lahshman said,—. 

“With his faithful consort Sita in these wilds he wanders still, 

1 am righteous Rama’s younger, duteous to his royal will, 

And we pass these yenrs of exile to* our father’s mandate true, 

Fain to mighty Sair^c Agastya we would render homage due!** 
Listening to his words the hermit sought the shrioe of Sacred Fire, 
Spake the message of the princes to the Salot and ancient Sire: 
“Righteous Rama, valiant Lokshman, saintly Sita seeks this shade. 
And to see thee, radiant rishi, have in humble accents prayed.” 

“Hath he come,” so spake Agastya, “Rama prince of Ra^u’s race, 
Youth for whom this heart hath thirsted, youth endued with righteous 
grace, 

Hath he come with wife and brother co accept our grccdogs kind, 
Whaeforc came ye for permission, wherefore linger they behind?” 
Rama and the soft-eyed Sica were with gallant lokshman led. 

Where the dun deer free and fearless roamed within the holy shade, 
Where the shrines of great Immortals stood in order thick and close, 
And by bri^t and blazing altars chanted songs and hymns arose. 
Brahma and the flaming AcNt, Vishnu lord of heavenly light, 

1ni«a and benign Vivasat ruler of the azure height, 

Soma and the radiant Bhaca, and Kovera lord of gold, 

And VmHAHU gicat Creator worshipped by the saints of old, 

Vatu breath of living creatures, Yama monarch of the dead, 

And Varuna wth his fetters v/hich the Irembliog sinners dread. 

Holy Spirit of GAYATai goddess of the morning prayer, 

Vasvs and the hooded Nacas, golden-winged Garupa fair, 

Kajutkeva heavenly leader strong to conquer and to bless, 

Dharma god of human duty and of human ri^teousness, 

Shrines of all these bright Immortals ruling in the skies above. 

Filled the pure and peaceful forest with a calm and holy love! 

Gin by hermits righteous-hearted then the Saint Agastya came, 

Rich in wealth of pious penance, rich in learning and in fame, 
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Mighty-aim^ lUms marked Kim radiant iikg the midday sun. 
Bowed and rendered due obeiiaoce with each act of homage done. 
Valiant Lakshman tall aod stately to the great Agaatya bent, 

With a woman’s soft devodon Sica bowed unto the saint 
Saint Agasiya raised the princes, greeted them in accents sweet, 

GaTC them fruit and herb and water, offered them the honoured seat, 
With libations unto Aoni offered welcome to each guest, 

Food and drink beseeming hermits on the wearied princes pressed. 
'’False the hermits,” spake Agastya, "who to guests their dues deny. 
Hunger they in life h^eafter—lUU the speaker of a Ue. 

And a royal guest and wanderer doth our foremost honour claim, 
Car-borne kings protect the wide earth by their prowess and their fame, 
By these fruits and forest blossoms be our humble homage shewn, 

By some gift, of Rama worthy, be Agastya's blessings Imownl 
Take this bow, heroic Rama,—need for warlike arms is chine,— 

Gems of more than earthly radiance on the goodly weapon shine, 
Worshipper of righteous Vishnu I Vishnu’s wonious weapon take, 
Heavenly artist Viswa-kaswan shaped this bow of heavenly make! 
Take this shining dart of Brakma radiant Lke a tongue of flame, 

Sped by good and worthy archer never shall it miss its aim. 

And this Ini«a’s sample quiver filled with arrows true and keen. 

Pilled with arrows still ui^iling in the battle’s dreadful scene I 
Take this sabre golden-hilted in its case of burnished gold, 

Not unworthy of a monarch and a warrior true and bold, 

Impious foes of bright Immortals know these weapons dread and dire, 
Mowing down the ranks of foemen, scathing like the forest fire! 

Sc these weapons thy companions,—Rama thou shall need them oft,— 
Meet and conquer still thy foemen U\e the Thunder-God aloftl" 

11 The Counsel of Agastya 

"Pleased am I,” so spake Agastya, "in these forests dark and wild. 

Thou hast come to seek me, Rama, with the saintly Janak's child, 

But like pale and drooping blossoms severed from the parent tree. 

Far from home in toil and trouble, faithful Sita follows thee. 

True CO wedded lord and hu^and she bath followed Raghu's son, 

With a woman’s deep devotion woman’s duty she hath done I 
How unlike the fickle woman, true while Fame and Fortune smile, 
Faithless when misfortunes gather, loveless in her wicked wile, 
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How uiilike the changeful woman» false as light the lightning; fling, 
Keen as sabre, quick as tempest, swift as bird upon its wing! 

Dead to Fortune’s frown or favour, Sita still in truth abides. 

As the star of Axundhad in her mansion still resides, 

Rest thee with thy gentle consort, farther sdll she may not roam. 
Holier were this hermit’s forest as the saintly Sita’s homer 
"Great Agastyai" answered Rama, “blessfd is my banished life, 

For thy kindness to an exile and his friendless homeless wfc, 

But in wilder, gloomier forests lonesome we must wander still, 
Where a deeper, darker shadow settle on the rock and rill.” 

"Be it so,’* Agastya answered, “two short yojans from this pla ce . 

Wild is Panchavad’s forest where unseen the wild deer race, 
Godavari’s limped waters through its gloomy gorges flow, 

Fruit and root and luscious berries on its silent margin grow, 

Seek that spot and with thy brother build a lonesome leafy home, 
Tend thy true and toil-worn Sita, farther still she may not roaml 
Not unknown 10 me the mandate by thy royal father given, 

Not unseen thy endless wanderings destined by the will of Heaven, 
Therefore Fanebavad’s forest marked I for thy woodland stay, 
Where the ripening wild fruit dusters and the wild bird trills his lay, 
Tend ihy dear devoted Sita and protect each pious rite. 

Matchless in thy warlike weapons peerless in thy princely might! 
Mark yon gloomy Mahua forest stretching o'er the boundless lea, 
Pass that wood and turning northward sci an old l^yagrodha tree, 
Then ascend a sloping upland by a steep and lofty bill, 

Thou shalt enter Panchavati, blossom-covered, calm and stiUI" 
Bowing to the great Agastya, Rama left the mighty sage. 

Bowing to each saint and hermit, Lakshman 1& the hermitage, 

And the p r inces tall and stately marched where Panchavati lay, 
Soft-eyed Sica followed meekly where her Rama led the way! 

/// The For fit of Ponehavati 

Godavari’s limpid waters in her gloomy gorges strayed. 

Unseen rangers of the jungle nestled In the darksome shade! 

"Mark the woodlands,” lutercd Rama, "by the Saint Agastya told, 
Panchavaci's lonesome forest with Its blossoms red and gold, 

Skilled to scan the wood and jungle, Lakshman, cast thy eye around. 
For our bumble home and dwelling seek a low and level ground. 
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Where ihc river laves its margin with a soft and gentle kiss, 

Where my sweet and soft-eyed Sita may repose in sylvan bibs, 

Where cbe lawn U fresh and verdant and tbe k.usa young and bright. 
And the creeper yields her blossoms for our sacrificial rite." 

“Little can I help thee, brother,” did the duteous Lakshman say, 
“Thou art prompt to judge and fathom, Lakshnsan listens to obey I” 
“Mark thb spot," so answered Rama, leading Lakshman by the hand, 
“Soft the lawn of verdant beauteous blossoms light cbe land, 
Mark the smiling lake of lotus gleaming with a radiance fair. 

Wafting fresh aod gentle fragrance o’er cbe rich and laden air, 

Mark each scented shrub and creeper bending o’er the lucid wave. 
Where the bank with soft caresses Godavari’s waters lave! 

Tuneful ducks frequent this margin, Chakf<tvakas' breathe of love. 
And the timid deer of jungle browse within the shady grove, 

And the valleys are resonant with the peacock’s clarion cry, 

And the trees with budding blossoms glitter on the mountains high, 
And the rocks In well-marked strata In thdr glittering lines appear. 
Like the streaks of white and crimson painted on our tuskers fair! 
Stately So! and feathered palm-tree guard thb darksome forest-land. 
Golden date and flowering mango stretch afar on either hand, 

Asek. thrives and blazing Kinsuk^, Chandan wafts a fragrance rare, 
A4wa-kfifna and Khadira by the Sami dark and fair. 

Beauteous spot for hermit-dwelling joyous with the voice of song, 
Haunted by the timid wild deer and by black buck fleet and strong I’’ 
Foo-compeiliog faithful Lakshman heard tbe words hb elder said, 

Aod by sturdy coil and labour stately home and dwelling made. 
Spacious was the leafy couage walled with mobtened earth and soft, 
F^red with the stately bamboo holding high the roof aloft, 

Interladng twigs and branches, corded from tbe ridge to eaves. 

Held the thatch of reed and branches and of jungle grass and leaves, 
And the floor was pressed and levelled and the toilsome task was done, 
And the structure rose in beauty for tbe ilgbceous Raghu’s soni 
To the river for ablutions Lakshman went of warlike fame, 

With a store of fragrant lotus and of luscious berries came, 

Sacrificing to the Bright Gods sacred hymns and mantras said. 

Proudly ^en unto his elder shewed the home hb hand had made. 

In her soft and graceful accents gende Sita praised his 
Praised a brother’s loving labour, praised a hero’s dauntless will, 

*T!m male and teoule •« i^mbok of cooiu^al Icve. 
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Rama clasped his Lakshman in a brother’s iond embrace^ 

Spake in sweet and kindly accents with an elder’s loving grace: 

"How can Rama, homeless wand’rer, priceless love like thine requite, 
Let him hold thee in his bosom, soul of love and arm of might, 

And our father good and gradous, in a righteous son like thee,' 

Lives again and treads the bright earth, from'the bonds of Yama free!” 
Thus spake Rama, and with Lakshman and with Sica child of love. 
Dwelt in Paachavati’s cottage as the Bright Gods dwell above I 

IV Winter in Panchavati 

Came and passed the golden autumn in the forest’s gloomy shade. 

And the northern blasts of winter swept along the silent glade. 

When the chilly night was over, once at morn the prince of fame. 

For his mornitig's pure ablutions to the Godavari came. 

Meek-eycd Sica softly followed with the pitcher in her arms, 

GaDant Lakshman spake to Rama of the Indian winter’s charms: 
“Comes the bright and bracing winter to the royal Rama dear, 
like a bride the beauteous season doth in richest robes appear, 

Frosty air and freshening zephyrs wake to life each mart and plain, 
And the com in dewdrop sparkhng makes a sea of waving green, 

But the village maid and matron shim the freezing river’s shore, 

By the fire the village elder tells the stirring tale of yorcl 
With the winter’s ample harvest men perform each pious rite. 

To the Fathers bng departed, to the Gods of holy might. 

With the rite of agrayana* pious men their sins disp^ 

And with gay and sweet observance songs of love the women tell, 

And the monarchs bent on conquest mark the winter’s cloudless glow. 
Lead their bannered cars and forces ’gainst the rival and the foe I 
Southward rolls the solar chariot, and the cold and widowed North 
Reft of ‘bridal mark’ and joyance coldly si^ her sorrows forth, 
Southward rolls the solar chariot, Himalaya, ‘home of snow,’ 

True to name and appellation doth in wdiiter garments gbw, 
Southward rolls the solar chariot, cold and crisp the frosty air, 

And the wood of dower dismantled doth in russet robes appear! 

Star of Pushya rules December and the night with rime-is hoar. 

And beneath the surry welkin in the woods wc sle^ no more, 

‘ Tile 4U CkimB barvesr fesdvaJ, wiih ot nor fraJs, 
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Aod the pile moon misc< 2 uhrouded sheds a faint and feeble beam, 

As the breach obscures die mitror, winter mist obscures her gleain> 
Hidden by the rising vapour faint she glistens on the dale. 

Like our sun^mbrown^d Sita with her toil and penance paid 
Sweeping blasts from western mountains through the gorges whistle by 
And the saras and the curlew raise their shrill and piercing cry, 
Boundless fields of wheat and barley are with dewdrops moist and wet, 
And the golden rice of winter rlpeos like the clustering date, 

Peopled mans and rural hamlets wake to life and cheerful toil, 

And the peaceful happy nations prosper on their fertile soil! 

Mark the sun in morning vapour^like the moon subdued and pal^ 
Brightening as the day advances pierdng through the darksome veil, 
Mark his gay and golden lustre sparkling o’er the dewy lea, 

Mantling hill and field and forest, painting bush and leaf and tree, 

Mark it glisten on the green grass, on each bright and bending blade. 
Lighten up the long-drawn vista, shoodng through the gloomy glade! 
Thirst-impelled the lordly tusker still avoids the freezing drink, 

Wild duck and the tuneful kansa doubtful watch the river’s brink, 
From the rivers wrapped in vapour unseen cries the wild curlew, 
Unseen rolls the misty sircamlei o’er its sandbank soaked in dew, 

And the drooping water-lQy bends her head beneath the frost. 

Lost her fresh and fragrant beauty and her tender petals lose! 

Now my errant fancy wanders to Ayodhya’s distant town. 

Where in hermit^s barks and tresses Bharat wears the royal crown, 
Scorning regal state and splendour, spurning pleasures loved of yore. 
Spends his winter day in penance, sleeps at night upon the floor, 

Ayel perchance Sarayu's waters seeks he now, serene and brave, 

As we seek, when dawns the daylight, Godavari’s limpid wavel 
Rich of hue, with eye of lotus, truthful, faithful, strong of mind, 

For the love he bears thee, Rama, spurns each joy of baser kind, 

*Falsc he proves unto his father who is led by mother’s wile,’— 

Vain this ancient impious adage—'Bharat spurns his mother’s guile, 
Bharat's mother Queen Kaikeyi, Dasa-ratha’s royal spouse. 

Deep in craft, hath brought disaster on Ayodhya’s royal house I” 

"Speak not thus," so Rama answered, “on Kaikeyi cast no blame, 
Honour still the righteous Bharat, honour still iie royal dame, 

Fixed in purpckse and unchanging still in jungle wilds I roam. 

But thy acceocs, gentle Lakshman, vrake a longing for my home! 
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And my \ovmg memory lingers on each word from Bharat fell. 
Sweeter than & draught of nectar, purer than the crystal well, 

And my righteous purpose falters, shaken by a brother’s love, 

May we meet again our brother, if it please the Gods abovel’* 

Waked by love, a silent teat'drop fell on Godavari’s wave, 

True once more to righteous purpose Rama’s heart was calm and brave, 
Rama plunged into the river ’ncath the morning’s aimson beam, 

Sita sohly sought the waters as the lily seeks the scream, 

And they prayed to Gods and Fathers with each rite and duty done, 
And they sang the ancient mantra to the red and rising Sun, 

With her lord, in loosened tresses Sita to her cottage came, 

As with RvnaA wanders Uma in Kailasa’s hill of famel 


BOOK VI SITA-HARANA 
(SiuLoft) 

We exchange the quiet life of Rama in holy hermitages for the more 
sdning incidents of the Epic in this Book. The love of a Raksha princess 
for Rama and forLakshman is rejected with scorn, and smarting under 
insult and punishment she 5res her brother Ravan, the king of Ceylon, 
with a thirst for vengeance. The dwellers of Ceylon are describe in 
the Epic as monsters of various forms, and able to assume diEerent 
shapes at will. Ravan sends Maricha in the shape of a beautiful deer to 
tempt away Rama and Lakshman from the cottage, and then finds his 
chance for stealing away the unpotecied Sim. 

The misfortunes of our lives, according to Indian thinkers, arc but 
the results of our misdeeds; calamities are brought about by our sins. 
And thus we find in the Indian Epic, that a dark and foul suspicion 
against X^shman crossed the stainless mind of Sita, and words of 
unmerited insult fell from her gentle lips, on the eve of the great 
calamity which clouded her life ever after. It was the only occaaon on 
which the ideal woman of the Epic harboured an unjust thought or 
spoke an angry word; and it was followed by a tragic fate which few 
women on earth have suffered. To the millions of men and women in 
India, Ska remains to this day the ideal of female love sicd female 
devotion; her dark suspicions against Lakshman sprang out of an 
excess of her affection for her h^and; and her tragic fate and bag 
trial proved that undying love. 
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Tbe portions translated in tbu Book form the whole or the main por> 
iions of Sections xvii, xviiL, xlv, xivLj’jtlvii, and xlix of Book iii. 
of the oHginal text. 

/ Swfa-na\ha in Love 

As the Moon with starry Chitra dwells in azure sk ies abov^ 

In his lonesome leafy cottage Rama dwelt in Stu’s love> 

And with Lakshman strong and valiant, quick to labour and c4»ey. 
Tales of bygsne times recounting Rama passed the livdong day. 

And it so befell, a maiden, dweller of the darksome wood, 

Led by wand’ring thought or &ncy once before the cottage stood, 
Siirpa*Dakha, Raksha maiden, sister of the Raksha lord. 

Came and looked with eager longing till her »ul was passion'Stiried! 
Looked on Rama lion-chested, mighty-atm4d, lotus<yed. 

Stalely m the jungle tusker, with his crown of tresses tied. 

Looked on Rama lofty*£romed, with a royal visage graced. 

Like ICumAAPA young and lustrous, brusqued and locus>facedf 
What though she a Raksha maiden, poor in bttuty plain in face. 

Fell her glances passbn-ladcxi on the prince of peerless grace, 

What though wild her eyes and tresses, and her accents counselled fear, 
Soft«<yed Rama fired her bosom, and his sweet voice thrilled her car. 
What though bent on deeds unholy, holy Rama won her heart. 

And, for love makes bold a female, thus did she her thoughts impart: 
“Who be thou in hermit’s vestments, in thy native beauty bright. 
Friended by a youthtful woman, arm^ with thy bow of might, 

Who be thou in these lone regions where the Rakshas hold their sway. 
Wherefore in a lonely cottage in this darksome jungle stay ?” 

With his wonted truth and candour Rama spake sedate and bold, 

And the story of his exile to the Raksha maiden told: 

'^asa^ratha of Ayodhya ruled with l^^teA’s godlike fame. 

And his eldest, first^m Rama, by his mandate here I cam^ 

Younger Lakshman strong and valiant doth with me these forests roam, 
And my wife, Videha’s daughter, Sita makes with me her home. 
Duteous to my father’s bidding, duteous to my mother’s will, 

Striring in the caiwe of virtue in the woods we wander still. 

Tell me, female of the forest, who thou be and whence thy birth, 

Much I fear thou art a Raksha wearing various forms on earth I” 
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“listcfl,*' SO spake Surpa-ruklsa, “if my purpose thou wouldst know, 

I am Rakaba, Surpa^nakha, weaiijig. various shapes below, 

Know ray brothers, royal Ravan, Lanka's lord from days of old, 
Kumbha-karna dread and dauntless, and Bibhishan true and bold, 
Rhara and the doughty Dushan with rae in these forests stray, 

But by Kama's love emboldened 1 have left them on the way I 
Broad and boundless is my empire and I wander in my prid^ 

Thee i choose as lord and husbLad,—cast thy hunaan wife aside, 

Pale is Sita and misshapen, scarce a warrior’s worthy wife, 

To a nobler, lordlier female consecrate thy gallant Hfel 
Human flesh is food of Rakshasl weakling Sita I will slay. 

Slay that boy the stripling brother,—thee as husband I ^y, 

On the peaks of lofty mountains, tn the forests dark and lone, 

We shall range the boundless woodlands and the joys of dalliance 
prove! ” 

n Surpa-na^Ma Punifhed 

Rama heard her Impious purpose and a gentle smile repressed, 

To the foul and forward female thus his mocking words addressed: 
"List, O passion'Smitten maiden! Sita is my honoured wif^ 

With a rival loved and cherished cruel were thy wedded life! 

But no consort follows Lakshman, peerless is his comely face, 

Dauntless is his warlike valour, matchless is his courdy grace. 

And he leads no wife or consort to this darksome woodland grove, 
With no rival to chy passion seek his ample-hearted love!” 

Surpa'Oakha passiondaden then on Lakshman turned her eye, 

But in merry mocking accents smiling Lakshman made reply: 

“Ruddy in thy youthful beauty like the lotus in her pride, 

1 am slave of royal Rama, wouldst thou be a vassal's bride ^ 

Rather be his younger consort, banish Sita from his arms, 

Spurning Sita’s faded beauty let him seek thy fresher charms, 

Spurning Sita’s faded graces let him brighter pleasures prove. 

Wearied with a woman’s dalliance let him court a Raksha’s lovel” 
Wrath of unrequited passion raged like madness in her breast, 

Torn by anger strong as tempest thus her answer she addrest: 

“Are these mocking accents uttered, Rama, to insult my flame, 
Peasdng on her faded beauty dost thou still revere thy dame? 

But beware a Raksha's fury and an injured female's wrath, 

$mpa*aakha sbys thy consort, bears no rival in her path!” 
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Fawo-eyed Sita fell Id terror as the Raksha rose to slay. 

So beneath the flaming meteor aloka Rohini’s softer ray, 

And like Demon of Destrucuon furious Surpa-nakha came, 

Rama rose to scop the slaughter and protect hb helpless dame. 

"Brother, we have acted wrongly, for with those of savage breed, 
Word in jest is courting daagerr~this the peoaoce of our deed. 

Death perchance or death-like stupor hovers o’er my lov^d dame. 

Let me wake to life my Sica, chase this female void of shame!” 
Lakshman’s anger leaped like lightning as the female hovered near. 
With his sword the wrathful warrior cleft her nose and either ear, 
Surpa*nakha in her anguish raised her accents shrill and high. 

And the rocks and wooded valleys answered back the dismal cry, 
Khara and the doughty Dushan heard the far-resounding wail, 

Saw her red dishgured visage, heard her sad and woeful talel 

/// Ram <^s Deffortttrf 

Vainly fought the vengeful Khara, doughty Dushan vainly bled, 

Rama and the valiant Lakshman strewed the forest with the dead. 

Till the humbled Surpa-nakha to her royal brother hied. 

Spake her sorrows unto Ravan and Maricha true and tried. 

Shape of deer unmatched in beauty now the deep Maricha wore. 
Golden tints upon hts haunches, sapphire 02 his antlers bore. 

Till the woodland-wand’ring Sita marked the creature in his pride, 
Golden was his neck of beauty, silver-white his Rank and side! 

"Come, my lord ai^ gallaoc Lakshman,” thus the raptur’d Sita spake, 
“Mark the deer of wondrous radiance browsing by Ae forest brake I” 
"Much my heart misgives me, sister,” Lakshman hesitated still, 

" Tis some deep deedeful Raksha wearing every shape at will, 
Monarchs wand’ring in this forest, hunting in thU lonely glen, 

Oft waylaid by artful Rabhas are by deep devices slain, 

Bright as day-god or Gandkorva) woodland scenes they love to stray, 
TiQ they fall upon the heedless, quick to slaughter and to slay, 

Trust me, not in jewelled lustre forest creatures haunt the green, 

Tis some mays* and illusion, trust not what thy eyes have seenl” 
Vainly spake the watchful Lakshman in the arts of Rakshas skilled, 

For with forceful ^scination Sita’s inmost heart was thrilled, 

' A c^lniul memdaot ’ i4ayt ji lUinoa. 
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“Husband, good and ever gracious,” sweetly thus implored the wife, 

“I would tend this thing of beauty,—sharer of my forest life! 

I have witnessed in this jungle graceful creatures passing fair, 

Chowri' and the gentle roebuck, antelope of beauty rare, 

I have seen the lithesome monkey spotting in the branches* shade, 
Grizzly bear that feeds on Makua* and the deer that crops the blade, 

1 have marked the sutely wQd bull dash into the deepest ^vood, 

And the Kinnar * strange and wondrous as in sylvan wilds he stood. 
But these eyes have never rested on a form so wondrous fair, 

On a shape so full of beauty, decked with cuts so rich and rare! 

Bright his bosom gem*bcspangled, soft the lustre of his eye, 

Lighting up the gloomy jungle as the Moon lights up the sky, 

And his gentle voice and glances and his graceful steps and light, 

FiU my heart with eager longing and my soul with soft delighti 
If alive that beauteous object thou canst capture in thy way. 

As thy Sita's sweet companion in these woodlands he will stay. 

And vi'ben done our days of exile, to Ayodhya will repair, 

Dwell in Sica’s palace chamber nursed by Sita's tender care, 

And our royal brother Bharat oft will praise his strength and speed. 
And the queens and royal mothers pause the gentle ^ng to f«dl 
If alive this wary creature be it, husband, hard to take. 

Slay him and his skin of lustre cherish for thy Sita's sake, 

I will as a golden carpet spread the skin upon the grass, 

Sweet memento of this forest when our forest days will pass! 

Pardon if an eager longing which beiits a woman ill, 

And an unknown fascination doth my inmost bosom fill, 

As 1 mark his skin bespangled and his antlers' sapphire ray, 

And his coat of starry radiance glowing in the light of day!” 

Rama bade the faithful Lakshman with the gende Sita stay. 

Long through woods and gloomy gorges vainly held his cautious way, 
Vainly set the snare in silence by the lake and in the dale, 

'Scaping every trap, Maricha, pierced by Rama's arrows feU, 

Imitating Rama's accents uttered forth bis dying cryj 

“Speed, my faithful brother Laksbmao, helpless in ^e woods I die!'' 

'Properly thaman, ihe yak- 
* Properly madhaka, a tree. 

'A bong with ibe body eft mao, &itd face oCabone, 
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IV La\shman’s Departure 

“Hcardsi thai disfant cry of dafigcr?" quesuoaed Siia Id distress, 
‘’Woe, to mcl who in my frenry sent my lord to wilderness, 

Speed, brave Labhman, help my Rama, doleful was his distant cry, 
And my fainting bosom falters and a dimness clouds my eye! 

To the dread and darksome forest with thy keenest arrows speed, 

Help thy elder and ihy monarch, sore his danger and his need. 

For perchance the cruel Rakshas gather round his lonesome path, 

As the mighty buU is slaughtered by the lions in their wrathT' 

Spake the hero: “Pear not, Sitaf Dwellers of the azure height, 

Rakshas nor the jungle^rangers match the peerless Rama*s might, 
Rama knows no dread or danger, and his mandate still I own. 

And I may net leave thee, Lady, in this cottage all alone! 

Cast aside thy causeless terror; in the sky or earth below. 

In the nether regions, Rama knows no peer or equal foe, 

Hc«sUaU slay the deer of jungle, he shall voice no dastard cry, 

Tis some trick of wily Rakshas io this forest dark and high! 

Sica, thou hast beard my elder bid me in this cottage stay, 

Lakshman may not leave thee, Lady, for this duty—to obey. 

Ruthless Rakshas roam the forest to revenge their leader slain. 

Various are thdt aiu and accents; chase thy thought of causeless pain!" 
Sparkled Siu’s eye in anger, frenzy marked her speech and word. 

For a woman’s sense is clouded by the danger of her lord: 

“Markest ibou my Rama’s danger with a cold and callous heart, 
Counesc tbou the death of elder in thy deep deceitful art, 

1a thy semblance of compassion dost thou hide a cruel craft, 

As in friendly guise the foeman hides his dcath-compclUng shaft, 
Following like a faithful younger in this dread and lonesome land, 
Seekest thou the death of elder to enforce his widow’s band? 

False thy hope as foul thy purpose! Sita is a faithful wife, 

Sita follows saindy Rama, true in death as true in life! ” 

Quivered Lokshman’s frame in anguish and the tear stood in bis eye, 
Fi«d ia faith and pure in purpose, calm and bold he made reply: 

"Unto me a Queen and Goddcss,--as a mother to a son,— 

Answer to thy heedless censure padent Lakshman speakech none, 

Daughter of Videha’s monarch,—pardon if I do thee wrong,_ 

Fickle is the faith of woman, poison>dcaling is her tongue! 
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And thy ccosuw, trust me, Lady, scath«s m« like a burning dart, 

Free £rom guile is L^akabman’s purpose, free £rom sin is Laksbman’s 
heart. 

Witness yc my truth of purpose, unseen dwellers of the wood, 

Witness, I for Sica’s safety 1^ my cider’s mandate stood, 

EHitcom to my queen and elder, I have toiled and worked in vain, 

Dark suspicioQ and dishonour cast on me a needless stain! 

Lady! I obty thy mandate, #0 my eider now J go, 

Guardian Spirits of the forest watch thee from eaeh secret foe. 

Omens dar\ and signe of danger meet my pained and aching sight. 

May I see thee by thy "Rama, guarded by his centering might!” 


V Ravan’s Coming 

Ravan watched the happy moment burning with a vengeful spite, 
Came to sad and sorrowing Sita in the guise of anchorite, 

Tufted hair and russet garment, sandals on his feet he wore. 

And depending from his shoulders on a stad his vessel bore, 

And he came to lonely Sita. for each warlike chief was gone. 

As the darkness comes to evening lightless from the parted Sun, 
And he case his eyes on Sica, as a graha * carts its shade 
On the beauteous star Rohini when the bright Moon’s glories fade 
Quaking Nature knew the moment; silem stood the forest trees, 
Conscious of a deed of darkness fell the fragrant forest breeze, 
Godavari’s troubled waters trembled ’neath bia lucid glance, 

And his red eye’s fiery lustre sparkled In the wavelets' dance! 

Mute and still were forest creatures when i a guise of anchorite, 

Unto Sita’s lonely cotuge pressed the Raksha in his might, 

Mute and voicel^ was the )ungle as he cast on her his eye, 

As across the star of Chitra, planet Sani walks the sky) 

Ravan stood in hermit’s vestments,—vengeful purpose unrevealed,— 
As a deep and darksome cavern is by grass and leaf concealed, 

Ravan stood sedate and silent, and he gazed on Rama’s queen. 

Ivory brow and Up of coral, sparkUng teeth of pearly sheen! 

Lighting up the lonely cottage, Sita sac in radiance high. 

As the Moon with streaks of silver fill s the lonely midnight sky, 
Lighting up the gloomy woodlands with her eyes serenely &ir. 

With her bark'Clad shape of beauty mantled by her raven hair! 

^The power of tuppMcd co aoze (he cub or che boob et edjpce. 
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RaTan Eied by impure passion fixed on her ia lustful eye, 

And che Ught that lit his glances gave his holy texts the lie, 

Ravan io his fianeriog accents, with a soft and soothing arc, 

Praised the woman’s peerless beauty to subdue the woman’s heart: 
'Beaming in thy golden beauty, robed in sylvan russet dress, 

Wearing wreath of fragrant lotus like a nymph of wilderness, 

An thou or radiant Oauri' maid of Fortune or of Fame, 

Nymph of Love or sweet Fruition, what may be thy sacred name? 

On thy lips of ruddy coral teeth of tender jasmine shine, 

In thy eyes of limpid lustre dwells a light of love divine, 

Tall and slender, softly rounded, are thy limbs of beauty rare, 

Like the swelling fruit of uda* heaves thy bosom sweetly fairl 
Smiling lips that tempt and ravish, lustre that thy dark eyes beam, 
Crush my heart, as rolling waters ausb the margin of the stream. 

And thy wealth of waving tresses mandes o’er thy budding charms. 
And thy waist of slender beauty courts a lover’s circling arms I 
Goddess or Gandharva maiden wears no brighter form or face, 
Woman seen by eyes of mortals owns not su^ tranacendent grace, 
Wherefore then, in lonesome forest, nymph or maiden, make thy stay. 
Where the jungle creatures wander and the Rakshas hold their sway ? 
Royal halls and stately mansions were for thee a meeter home. 

And thy steps should grace a palace, not in pathless forest roam, 
Blossoms rich, not thorn of jungle, decorate a lady’s bower. 

Silken robes, not sylvan garments, heighten Beauty’s poceoi power I 

Lady of the sylvan forcsti other destiny is thine,*- 

As a bride beloved and courted in chy bridal garments shine, 

Choose a loved and lordly suitor who shall wait on thee in pride. 
Choose a hero worth thy beauty, be a monarch’s queenly bride! 

Speak thy lineage, beaven»deacended! who may be thy parents high, 
Rudras Or the radiant Idaruts^ Vants leaders of the sky, 

All unworthy is this forest for a nymph or hmvenly maid, 

Beasts of prey infest the jungle, Rakshas haunt its gloomy shade, 

Dons dwell in lovely caverns, tuskers ford the silent lake, 

Monkeys sport on pendant branches, dgers steal beneath the brake, 
Wherefore then this dismal forest doth thy fairy face adorn, 

Who arc thou and whence descended, nymph or maid or gCNddeas^born?' 

^ Goddess o( beauo sod wealth, wile of Vuhou. 

* A goddess, wU« of Seva. 

*A spedet ol patm-tree with rouod iruic 
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VI Ravan’s Wooing 

“Liwen, Brahm&n!’* answered Sita,-—ussuspectlng ia her mind 
That she saw a base betrayer in a hermit seeming kind,— 

"1 am born o£ royal Janak, ruler of Vidcha’s lan^ 

Rama prince of proud Kosala by his valour won my hand. 

Years we passed in peaceful pleasure in Ayodhya’s happy clime, 

Rich in every race enjoyment gladsome passed our happy dmc, 

Till the monarch Dasa-ratha,—for his days were ahn^ done,— 
Wished CO crown the royal Rama as his Heir and Regent son. 

But che scheming Queen Raikeyi claimed a long'fotgoUco boon, 

Thai my consort should be exiled and her son should fUl the throne, 

She would cake no rest or slumber, nourishment of drink or food. 

Till her Bharat ruled the empire, Rama banished Co che wood I 

Five and twenty righteous summers graced my good and gracious lord. 

True to faith and true to duty, true in purpose, deed, and word, 

Loved of all his loyal people, rich in valour and in fame, 

For the rice of conseaation Rama to his father came. 

Spake Raikeyi to my husband thy father’s promise fair, 

Bharat shall be ruling monarch, do thou to the woods repair/-- 
Ever gende, ever duteous, Rama listened to obey. 

And through woods and pathless jungles we have held our lonely way. 
This, O pious-hearted hermit, is his story of distress, 

And his young and faithful brother follows him in wilderness. 

Lion in his warlike valour, hermic in his saincly vow, 

Lakshman with his honoured elder wanders through the forest now. 
Rest thee here, O holy Brahman, rich in piety and fame, 

Till the forest-ranging brothers greet thee with the forest game. 

Speak, if SO it please thee, father, what great rishi claims thy birth, 
Wherefore in this pathless jungle wand'rcst friendless on this earth." 
"Brahman nor a righteous rirAi/* royal Ravan made reply, 

"Leader of the wrathful Rakshas, llnka's lord and king am I, 

He whose valour quells the wide-world, Gods above and men below. 
He whose proud and peerless prowess Rakshas and Asuras knowt 
But thy beauty’s golden lustre, Siia, wins my royal hean, 

Be a sharer of my empire, of my glory take a part, 

Many queens of queenly beauty on the royal Ravan wait. 

Thou shall be their reigning empress, thou shall own my regal state! 
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Lanka girt by boundJcss ocean is of royal towns ttc best, 

Seated in her pride and glory on a mountain’s towering crest. 

And in mountain paths and woodlands thou shalt with thy Ravan stray 
Not in Godavari’s gorges through the dark and dreary day, ^ * 

And live thousand gay-dressed damsels shall upon my Slta wait, 

Queen of Ravaji’s true affection, proud partaker of his sutel” 

Sparkled Sita’s eyes in anger and a tremor shook her frame, 

As in proud and scornful accents answered thus the royal dame* 
-Knowest thou Rama great and godlike, peerless hero in the strife 
Deep, imcompassed, like the ocean?—I am Rama’s wedded-wifcl' 
Koowest ihou Rama proud and princely, sinless in his saintly life, 

Sutcly as the tall ^yagrodha? *-I am Rama’s wedded wife! 
h^ghty-arm^, mighty-chested, mighty with his bow and sword, 

Lion midst the sons of moruls,—Rama is my wedded lord! 

Stainless as the Moon in glory, stainless in his deed and word, 

Rich in valour and in virtue,—Rama is my wedded lordi 
Sure thy fitful life is shadowed by a dark and dreadful fat^ 

Since m htnzy of thy passion courtest thou a warrior’s mate. 

Tear the tooth of hungry lion while upon the calf he feeds. 

Touch the fang of deadly cobra while his dying viedm bleeds, 

Aye, uproot the solid mountain from its base of rocky land. 

Ere th^ win the wife of Rama siouc of hean and strong of hand I 
Pierce thy eye with point of needle till it racb thy tortured head, 

Press ihy red longue deft and bleeding on the razor’s shining blade, 

Hurl thyself upon the ocean from a towering peak and high, 

Snatch the orbs of day and midnight from their spheres in azure sky 
Tongues of fiaming conflagration in thy flowing dress enfold, 

Ere thou take the wife of Rama xo thy distant dungeon hold, 

Ere thou seek lo insult Rama unrelenting in his wrath. 

O’er a bed of pikes of iron tread a softer easier path!" 

VII Rat/an's Triumph 

Vain her threat and soft entreaty, Ravan held her in his wrath, 

As the planet Budha captures fair Rohini in his path. 

By his left band tremor-shaken, Ravan held her streamine hair 
By his right the ruthless Raksha lifted up the fainting fairl 
* The baiij« v lodUjt fi j-me. 
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Unseen dwellers of the woodlands watched the dismal deed of shan]e» 
Marked (be mighry>armid Rakaha lift the poor and helpless dame, 

Seat her on his car celestial yoked with asses winged with speed> 

Golden in its shape and radiance, fleet as Ihoba’s heavenly steed I 
Angry threat and sweet entreaty Ravan to her ears addressed. 

As the stru^ling fainting woman still he held upon his breast, 

Vain his threat and vain entreaty, “Ramal Rama I” still she cried, 

To die dark and distant forest where her noble lord had hied. 

Then arose the car celestial o’er the hill and wooded vale, 
like a snake in eagle’s talons Sita writhed with piteous wail, 

Dim and dizzy, faint and fakering, still she sent her pierdng cry, 
Echoing through the boundless woodlands, pealing to the upper sky: 
“Save me, mighty-armed Lakshman, stainless in ^y heart and deed, 
Save a faithful wife and woman from a Raksha’s lust and greed. 

True and faithful was thy warning,^—false and foul the charge I made, 
Pardon, friend, an erring sister, pardon words a woman said I 
Help me, ever righteous Rama, duty bade thee yield thy throne, 

Duty bids thee smite the sinful, save the wife who is thy own, 

Thou art king and stern chastiser of each deed of sin and shame, 

Hurl thy vengeance on the Raksha who insults thy faithful darnel 
of sin, unrighteous Rauan, brings in time its dreadful meed, 

As she young com grows and ripens from the small and living seed. 

For this deed of insult, Ravan, in thy heedless folly done. 

Death of all thy race and l^indred thou shalt reap from Raght^s son} 
Darksome woods of Panchavati, Janasthaoa's smiling vale, 

Flowering trees and winding creepers, murmur to my lord this tale. 
Sweet companions of my exile, friends who cheered my tvoodland stay, 
Speak to Rama, that his Sita ruthless Ravan bears away I 
Towering peaks and lofty mountains, wooded hills sublime and high, 
Far^extending gloomy ranges heaving to the azure sky, 

In your voice of pealing thunder to my lord and consort say, 

Speak of Rama, that his Sita ruthless Ravan bears awayl 
Unseen dwellers of the woodlands, spirits of the cock and fell, 

Sita renders you obeisance as she speaks her sad farewell, 

Whisper to my righteous Rama when be seeks his homeward way, 
Spttk to Rama, that his Sita ruthless Ravan bears awayl 
Ah, my Rama, true and tender I thou hast loved me as thy life, 

From the foul and impious Raksha thou shale still redeem thy wif^ 
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Als, my Rama , mighty-arm6dl vcQgeance sooa slull speed thy way, 
When thou hearcsi helpless Sita is by Ravan rorn away I 
And thou royal biid, Jacayu, witness Ravan’s deed of shame, 

Witness how he courts dwructioD, stealing; Rama's faithful dame, 
Rama and the gallant Lakshman soon shall 6nd their destined prey, 
When they know that tnisting Sita is by Ravan torn away)" 

Vainly wept the anguished Sica; vain Jatayu in his wrath, 

Fought with beak and bloody talons to impede the Raksha's path. 
Pierced and bleeding fell the vulrure; Raven fled with Rama’s bride. 
Where amidst the boundless ocean Lanka rose in towering pride! 


BOOK VII KISHKINDHA 
(In thg NUpH Mountains) 

Rama’s wanubrincs in the Nilgiri mountains, and his alliance with 
Sugriva the chief of these regions, form the subject of the Bock. With 
that contempt for aboriginal races which has marked civilized coil' 
^uerors in all ages, the poet describes the dwellers of these regions as 
monkeys and bears. But the modern reader sees through these strange 
epithets; and in the description of the sodal and domestic manners, the 
arcs and industries, the sacred rites and ceremonies, and the civic and 
political life of the Vanars, the reader will find that the poet even imports 
Aryan customs into his account of the dwellers of Southern India. They 
formed an alliance with Rama, they fought for him and triumphed vrich 
him, and they helped him to recover his wife from the king Ceybn. 

The portions translated in this Book from Sections v., xv, JcvL, rsvi., a 
portion of Section zxviii., and an abscrau of Sections xL to zliii. of Book 
iv. of the original text. 


I Triffids in Misfortune 

Long and loud lamented Rama by his lonesome cottage door, 
Janasthana’s woodlands answered, Panchavatf’s echoing shore, 

Long he searched in wood and jungle, mountain crest and pathless plain. 
Till he reached the Malya mountains stretching to the southern main. 
There Sugriva king of Vanars, Hanuman his henchman brave, 

Banished from their home and empire lived within the forest cave. 
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To the exiled kiog Sugilva, H&niutixfi his purpose cold» 

As he marked the pensive Kama wand’ring with his brother bold 5 
"Mark the sons of Dasa-ratha banished £rom their royal home, 
Duteous to their father’s mandate in these pathless forests roam, 

Great was monardi Dasa-ratha famed for sacrifice divine, 

Raja-suya* Aiwa-medhaJ and for gift of gold and kine. 

By a monarch’s stainless duty people’s love the monarch woa, 

By a woman’s f?ly contrivance banished he bis eldest son! 

True to duty, true to virtue, Rama passed his forest life, 

Till a false perfidious Kaksba stole his fair and faithful wife, 

And the anguish-stricken husband seeks thy friendship and thy aid. 
Mutual sorrow blends your fortunes, be ye friends in mutual need!” 
Bold Sugriva heard the counsel, and to righteous Rama hied, 

And the princess of Ayodhya with his greetings gratified: 

"JVfii / if30U/ thee, righteous Rama, soul of piety and love. 

And thy duty so thy father and thy faith in God above, 

Fortune favours poor Sugriva, Rama courts his humble aid, 

In oar deepest direst danger be our truest friendship model 
Equal is our fateful fortune, —7 have lost a queenly wife, 

Banished from kiskkjndkds empire here I lead a forest life. 

Pledge of love and true alliance, Rama, ta\e this proffered hand. 
Banded by a common sorrow we shall faU or stoutly standi" 

Rama grasped the hand he offered, and the tear was in his eye. 

And they swore undying friendship o’er the altar blazing high, 
Hanuman with fragrant blossoms sanctified the sacred rite, 

And the comrades linked by sorrow wallccd around the altar’s light, 
And ch«r word and troth they plighted r "In our happiness and woe 
We ate friends in thought and action, we will face our common foe!” 
And they broke a leafy ,5^7 tree, spread it underneath their feet, 

Rama and his friend Sugriva sat upon the common scat, 

And a branch of scented Chandan * with its tender blossoms graced, 
Hanuman as seat of honour for the faithful Lakshman placed. 
"Listen, Rama,” spake Sugriva, "reft of kingdom, reft of wife. 

Fleeing to these ru^ed mountains 1 endure a forest life. 

For my tyrant broker Bali rules Kishkindha all alone. 

Forced my wife from my embraces, drove me from my father’s throne. 
Trembling in my fear and anguish 1 endure a life of woe, 

Render me mv wife and empire from my brother and my foe!” 

' An imperial werifise. * Horw ucriftee. * Sandal tree. 
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*Not ia vaia they seek my succour,** $0 the gaUint Rama said, 

*Who with bTc arid oi^ered friendship seek my counsel and my aid. 
Not in vain cbese glistening arrows in my ample quiver shine, 

Bali dies the death of tyrants, wife and empire shall he thine 1 
Quic^ at India’s ior^ed lightning art these arrows feather^lumed, 
Deadly as the hissing sergentare these darts with points illumed. 

And this day shall not be ended ere it sees thy brother jdl. 

As by lurid lightning severed sinl^s the crest of mountain talU‘' 

ll The CounsAofTara 

Linked in bonds of faithful friendship Rama and Sugriva came, 

Where in royal town Kishkindha, Bali ruled with warlike fame, 

And a shout like troubled ocean’s or like tempest’s deafening roar 
Spake Sugriva's mighty challenge to the ^ctor king once morel 
Bali knew that proud deBance shaking sky and solid ground. 

And like sun by eclipse shaded, dark and pale he look^ around, 

And his teeth were set In anger and a passion lit bis eye. 

As a cempest sdrs a torrent when Its scattered lie. 

And he rose in wrath cerriiic with a thought of vengeance dread, 

And the fvm earth shook and trembled ’neach his proud and bau^ty 
tread! 

But the true and tender Tara held her husband and her lord, 

And a woman’s deeper wisdom spake in woman’s loving word: 
“Wherefore like a rain-fed torrent swells thy passion in its sway. 
Thoughts of wrath like withered blossoms from chy bosom cast away, 
Wait till dawns another morning, wait till thou dost truly know, 

With what strength and added forces comes again thy humbled foe. 
Crushed in combat faint Sugriva fled in terror and in pain. 

Trust me, not without a helper comes he to the fight again, 

Trust me, lord, that loud defiance is no coward’s falt’ring cry, 

Conscious strength not hesitation speaks in voice so proud and high! 
Much my woman's heart misgives me, not without a mighty aid, 

Not vnthoui a dating comrade comes Sugriva to this raid. 

Not with feeble friend Sugriva seeks alliance in his need, 

Nor invokes a powerless chieftain in his lust and in his greed. 

Mighty is his royal comrade,—listen, husband, to my word, 

What my son jn forest confines from his messeegers hath heard,— 
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Princes £rom Ayodhya*$ country peerless in the arc of 
Rama and the valiant Lakshman in these forests wander far, 

Much I fear, these matchless warriors have their aid and counsel lent 
Conscious of his strength Sugriva hath this proud defiance sent! 

To his foes resistless Rama is a lightning from above, 

To his friends a tree of shelter, soul of tenderness and love,* 

Dearer than his love of glory is bis love to heal and bless, 

Dearer than the crown and empire is his bermic*s holy dress, 

Not with such, my lord and husband, seek a vain unri^teous strife. 
For, like predous ores in mountains, virtues dwell in Rama’s life. 
Make Sugriva thy companion, make him Regent and thy Hdr, 
Discord with a younger brother rends an empire broad and fair. 
Make tby peace with young Sugriva, nearest and thy dearest kin, 
Brother’s love is truest safety, brother's hate is deadliest sin I 
Trust me, monarch of Kishkindha, trust thy true and faithful wif^ 
Thou shalt find no truer comrade than Sugriva in thy life, 

Wage not then a war fraternal, smite him not in sinful pride, 

As a brother and a warrior let him stand by Bali's side. 

Listen to thy Tara’s counsel if to thee ia Tara dear. 

If thy wife is true in duty acorn not Tara’s wifely tear, 

Not with Rama prince of virtue wage a combat dread and high, 

Not with Rama prince of valour, peerless like the Lord of sky I” 

77/ The Fall of Bali 

Stat'eyed Tara softly counselled pressing to her consort’s side, 

Mighty Bali proudly answered with a warrior's lofty pride: 
‘'Challenge of a humbled foeman and a younger's haughty scorn 
May not, shall not, tender Tara, by a king be meekly borne! 

Bali turns not from encounter even with bis dying breach, 
insult from a foe, unanswered, is a deeper stain than death, 

And Sugriva’s quest for combat Bali never shall deny, 

Though sustained by Rama’s forces and by Rama’s prowess high! 
Free me from thy sweet embraces and amidst thy maids retire. 
Woman’s love and soft devotion woman’s timid thoughts inspire. 
Fear not, Tara, blood of brother Bali’s honour shall not stain, 

1qirell his proud presumption, chase him from this realm again, 
Free me from ity loving dalliance, midst thy damsels seek thy place, 
Till I come a happy victor to my Tara's fond embrace) ” 
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Slow and sad with swMt obeisance Tara stepped around her lord, 
Welling tear-drops choked her accents as she prayed in stified word. 
Slow and sad with swelliog bosom Tara with her maids retired, 

Bali issued proud and stately with the thought of vengeance itredi 
hCssing like an angry cobra, city’s lotty gates he past, 

And his proud and angry glances Eercdy all around he cast, 

Till be saw bold Sugriva, gold-oomplexioned, red with ire. 

Girded for the dubious combat, darning like the forest tire) 

Bali braced his warlike garments and his hand be lifted high, 

Bold Surgiva raised bis right arm with a proud and answering cry, 
Bali’s eyes were red as copper and his chain was burnished gold, 

To bis brother bold Sugriva thus be spake in accents bold: 

^'Maik this iron fisc, intruder, fatal is its vengeful blow, 

Crushed and smitten chou sbalt perish and to nether world shale go,” 
*T^ay that fate awaits thee, Bali,” spake Sugriva armed for strife, 
"When this right arm smites thy forehead, from thy bosom rends thy 
life!" 

Cbsed the chiefs in fatal combat, each resistless in bis pride, 

Aud like running rills from mounulna poured their limbs the purple 
tide. 

Till Sugriva quick uprooting Sal tree from the jungle wood, 

As the dark cloud hurls the lightning, hurled it where hU brother stood, 
Staggering 'neath the bbw terrific Bali reeled and almost fell, 

As a proud ship overladen reels upon the ocean’s swell! 

But with fiercer rage and fury Bali in hU anguish rose, 

And with mutual blows they battled,—brothers and relentless foes, 
Like the sun and moon in confiicc or like eagles in their fight, 

Still they fought with cherished hatred and an unforgotten spite, 

Till with mightier force and fury Bali did bis younger quell, 

Faint Sugriva fiercely struggling ’neath his brother’s prowess fcUl 
Still the wrathful rivals wrestled with thdr bleeding arms and knees, 
With their nails like daws of tigers and with riven rocks and trees, 

And as Ihixu battles Vritra In the t emp est’s pealing roar, 

Blood-stained Bali, red Sugiiva, strove and stru^led, fought and tore. 
Till Sugriva faint and faltVing fell like Vriira from the sky, 

To his comrade and his helper turned bis faint and pleading eyel 
Ah I those soft and pleading glances smote the gentle Hama’s hear^ 

On his bow of ample stature Rama raised the faul dart, 
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Like the faul Hiv of Yama was his proudly circled bow, 

Like d snake of deadly poison flew his arrow swift and low, 

Wifig^d dwellers of the forest heard the twang with trembling fear, 
Echoing woods gave back the accent, lightly fled the startled deer> 

And as Iniaa’s flag is lowered when the Aswin winds prevail, 

Lofty Ball pierced and bleeding by chat fatal arrow felll 

IV The Consecration of Su^va 

T»art of love the tender Tara on her slaughtered hero shed, 

E'en Sugriva’s bosom melted when he saw his brother dead, 

And eadi Vanar chief and warrior, ma/ia-masra,^ lord and peer, 
Gathered round the sad Sugriva wet with unavailing tear! 

And they girt the victor Rama and they praised his wood'rous might, 
As the heavenly rtshit gather circling Brahma's throne of light, 
Hanuman of sun'like radiance, lofty as a hill of gold, 

Clasped his hands in due obeisance, spake in accents calm and bold: 

"By thy prowess, peerless Rama, prince Sugriva is our lord. 

To his father's throne and empire, to his father's town restored, 
Cleansed by bach and fragrant unguents and in royal garments g;ay. 

He shall with his gold and garlands homage to the victor pay. 

To the rock-bound fair Kishkindha do thy friendly footsteps bend, 
And as monarch of the Vanars consecrate thy grateful friend I” 
“Fourteen years,” so Rama answered, “by hU father's stern command, 
In a city's sacred confines banished Rama may not stand, 

Friend and comrade, brave Sugriva, enter thou the dey wall, 

And assume the royal sceptre in thy father's royal hall. 

Gallant Angad, son of Bah, is in regal duties trained, 

Ruling partner of thy empire be the valiant prince ordained, 

Eldest son of eldest brother,—such the maxim that we own,— 

Worthy of hU father’s kingdom, doth ascend his father’s throne. 
Dsten! 'ds the month of Sravanf now begins the yearly rain, 

In these months of wind and deluge thoughts of vengeful strife were vain, 
Enter then thy royal city, fair Kishkindha he thy home, 

With my ever faidiful Lakshman let me in these mountains roam. 
Spacious is yon rocky cavern fragrant with the mountain air, 

Bright with lily and twth lotus, watered by a streamlet fair, 

* A royil ©Axr- * Jviy-Aigtut. 
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Here we dwell till raonch of Kara {' when the clouded sky will clear, 
And the time of war and vengeance on our foeman shall be near.” 
Bowing u> the victor’a mandate brave Sugriva marched in sute. 

And the hose of thronging Vanars entered by the city gate, 

Prostrate chiefs with due obusance rendered homage, one and all. 

And Sugriva blessed his people, stepped within the palace halL 
And they sprinkled sacred water from the vases jewel-graced. 

And they waved the fan of ehouri* raised the sun-shade siJver-Uccd, 
And they spread the gold and jewel, grain and herb and fragrant ghee, 
Sapling twigs and bending branches, blossoms from the flowering tree. 
Milk-white garments gem-bespangled, and the Chandan’t fragrant dye. 
Wreaths and spices, snow-white lilies, lotus azure as the sky, 
Jatorupamd Priyangu* honey, curd and holy oil. 

Costly gilt and jewelled, tiger-skin the hunter’s spoil! 

Decked in gold and scented garlands, robed in radiance rich and rare, 
Sweetly stepped around Sugriva sbrceen maidens passing fair, 

Priests recd^ the royal bounty, ^ and garment gold^xlaced. 

And they lit the holy altar with the saaed mantra graced, 

And they poured the sweet libation on the altar’s lighted flame, 

And on throne of royal splendour placed the chief i royal famcl 
On a high and open terrace with auspicious garlands graced, 

Fadng eastward, in his glory was the brave Sugriva placed, 

Water from each holy river, from each tirtha famed erf old, 

From the broad and boundless ocean, was arranged in jars of gold. 

And from vase and horn of wild bull, on their monarch and their lord. 
Holy consecrating water chiefs and loyal courtiers poured. 

Gaya and the great Gavaksba, Gandha-madan proud and brave, 
Hanuman held up the vases, Jambman his succour gave. 

And they laved the king Sugriva as Immonals in the sky 
Consecrate the star-eyed lm«A in his mansions bright and high, 

And a shout of joy and triumph, like the pealing voice of war, 

Spake Sugriva’s consecration to the creatures near and far! 

Duteous s^ to Rama's mandate, as his first-born and bis own, 

King Sugriva named young Ai^d sbarer of his royal throne, 

Gay and bannered town Kishkindha hailed Sugriva’s gracious word, 
Tender Tara wiped her t^-drops bowing to a younger lord! 

' Koftik^, Osob«r>NovBmbef. * Or zkrite. citfified butter. 

* Fau nude frun ibe tail at the ladlu raji. * Fra^nut oetmeoL 
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V Tht in the l^Ugiri Mounioins 

"Mark the shadowing rain and temp«st>*' Rama to his brother said, 

Ai on MaJya’s cloud-capped ranges in their hennit-guise they strayed, 
‘"Massive clouds like rolling mountains gather thi<i and gather high. 
Lurid Ugbcnlngs gUnt and sparkle, pealing thunders shake the sky, 
Pregnant widi the ocean moisture by the solar ray insdlled, 

Now the skies like £ruicfui mothers arc wih grate^l waters filled I 
Mark the folds of cloudy masses, ladder-like of smooth ascent, 

One could almost reach the Sun-god, wreath him with a wreath of scent, 
And when glow these heavy masses red and white with evening’s glow, 
One could almost deem them sword-:uts branded by some heavenly foe) 
Mark the streaks of golden lustre lighting up the checkered sky, 

Like a lover chandan-^itittd in eadi breeze it heaves a sigh. 

And the earth is hot and feverish, moistened with the tears of rain. 
Sighting like my anguished Sita when she wept in woe and pain! 

and sweet like draught of nectar is the rain-besprinkled breeze, 
Fragrant with the * blossom, scented by the camper trees. 

Fresh and bold each peak and mountain bathed in soft descending rain, 
So they sprinkle holy water when they bless a monarch's rdgnl 
Fair and tall as holy hermits, stand yon shadow-mantled hills, 
Murmuring mantras with the zephyr, robed in threads of sparkling rills, 
Fair and young as gallant coursers neighing forth ihdr Sunder cries, 
Lashed by golden whips of lightning are the dappled sunlit sklesl 
Ah, my lost and bving Sital writhing in a Raksha’s power, 

As the lightning shakes and quivers in this dark tempestuous shower, 
Shadows thicken on the prospect, flower and leaf are wet with raii^ 
And each passing object, Lakshman, wak» in me a thought o£ paini 
Joyously from throne and empire with my Sita I could part, 

As the stream erodes its marpn, Siu’s absence breaks my heart, 

Rain and tempest ebud the prospea as th^ cloud my onward path. 
Dubious is my darksome future, mighty is my foeman’s wrath! 
Ravan monarch of the Rakshas,—eo Jatayu said ^ diedr- 
In some unknown forest fastness doth my sorrowing Sita hide, 

But Sugriva true and faithful seeks the Raksha’s secret hold. 

Firm in faith and fixed in purpose we will face our foeman bold!” 

screitj-Mcoted 
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VI The Qu^et for Si’ta 

Pait the rains, the marshalled Vanars gathered round Sugriva bold. 
And unto a gallant chieftain thus the ku^ hb purpose told: 

"Brave in war and wise in couasell take ten thousand of my best, 

Seek the hiding*place of Ravan in the regions of the East. 

Seek /a rh ravine rock and forest and each shadowy hill and cave, 
Far where bright Sarayu's waters mix with Ganga's ruddy wave, 

And where Jumna's ^rk blue waters ceaseless toll in regal pride, 
And the Sone through leagues of country spreads its torrents far and 
wide. 

Seek \^ere in Videba’s empire casded towns and hamlets shine, 

In Kosala and in Malwa and by Kasi's sacred shrine, 

Magadh rich in peopled centres, Pundra region of the brave, 

Anga rich in corn and catdc on the cascern ocean wave. 

Seek where cbns of skilful weavers dvftW upon the eastern shore. 
And from virgin mines of silver miners work the sparkling ore. 

In the realms of uncouth nations, in the islets of the sea, 
la the mountains of the ocean, wander far and wander freel" 

Next to Kila son of Agni, Jambaman VmAKAiA’s son, 

Hanuman the son of Mawjt, famed for deeds of valour done, 

Unto Gaya and Gavaksba, Gandha*madaa true and tried, 

Unto Angad prince and regent, thus the brave Sugriva cried: 
"Noblest, bravest of our chieftains, greatest of our race arc ye, 

Seek and search the southern regions, rock and ravine, wood and tree. 
Search the thousand peaks of Vindhya lifting high its misty head, 
Through the gorges of Narmada rolling o’er its rocky bed, 

By the gloomy Godovari and by Kzi^na's wooded stream, 

Through Utkala's sea*pn forests tinged by morning’s early gleam. 
Search the towns of famed Dasarna and Avaod's rocky shore. 

And the uplands of Vidarbha and the mountains of Mysore, 

Land of Maisyas and Ralingas and Kausika's regions fair, 

Trackless wilderness of Dandak seek with anxious toil and care. 
Search the empire of the Andhras, of the sister-nations three,— 
Cholas, Cberas and the Pandyas dwelling by the southern sea. 

Pass Kaveri's spreading waters, Malya'a mountains towering brave. 
Seek the isle of Tamta-parni, gemmed upon the ocean wave!” 

To Susena chief and eldcrr-Tara’s noble sire was he,— 

Spake Sugriva with obeisance and In accents bold and free: 
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‘Tak« my lord, a countlew array of the bravest and the best, 

Search where beats the sleepless ocean on the regions of the West. 
Search the country of Saurashiras, of Bahllkas strong and brave, 

And each busy marc and seaport on the western ocean wave, 

Castles girt by barren mountains, deserts by the sandy sea, 

Forests of the fragrant regions of the tamal tree I 
Search the ocean port of Patun shaded by its fruitful trees, 

Where the feathery groves of cocoa court the balmy western breeze, 
Where on peaks of Soma-glti lordly lions wander free, 

Where the waters of the Indus mingle with the mighty sea!” 

Lastly to the valiant chieftain Satavala strong and brave. 

For the quest of saintly Siia thus his mighty mandate gave: 

"Hie chee, gallant Satavala, with thy forces wander forth, 

To the peaks of Himalaya, to the regions of the North) 

Mlechchas and the wild Pulindas in the rocky regions dwell, 

Madta chiefs and mighty Kurus live within each fertile vale. 

Wild Kambojas of t^ mountains, Yavanas of wondrous skill, 

Sakas swooping from their gorges, Pateanas of iron will! 

Search the woods of dfvadaru^ mantling Himalaya’s side. 

And the forests of the loihra * spreading in their darksome pride. 
Search the land of Soma-srama where the gay Candharvas dwell 
In the tableland of Kala search each rock and ravine welll 
Cross the snowy Himalaya, and Sudarsan’s holy peak, 

Deva-sakha’s wooded ranges which the feathered songsters seek, 
Cross the vast and dreary region void of stream or wooded hill, 

Till you reach the white Kailasa, home of Gods, serene and stilll 
Pass Kuvera’s pleasant regions, search the Krauncha mountain well, 
And the land where warlike females and the horsc'faced women dwell, 
Halt not till you reach the country where the Northern Kurus rest. 
Utmost confines of the wide earth, home of Gods and Spirits blest!" 


BOOK Vin SITA-SANBESA 

i^Sita Discovered) 

Among thb xtaky chcbfs sent by Sugriva in different directions in search 
of Sita, Hanuman succeeded in the quest and discovered Sila in Ceylon. 
Ceylon is separated from India by a broad channel of the sea, and 
‘The puie. * A tree. 
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Hanuimn icapcd, or rather flew through the air, across the channel, and 
lighted on the island. Sita, scorning the proposals of Ravan, was kept 
in confinement in a garden of An/{a trees, surrounded by a terrible 
guard of Raksha females; and in this hard confinement she cemained 
true and ^thful to her lord. Hanuman gave her a H^en from Rama, 
and carried back to Rama a token which she sent of her undying aficc- 
tion and truth. 

The portions translated in this Book form the whole of the main por¬ 
tions of Sections XV., xxxL, xxxvi,, and Ixvi. of Book v. of the original 
text. 


I Sita in the Aso^a Garden 

Crossed the ocean’s boundless waters, Hanuman in duty brave, 
lighted on the emerald island girded by the sapphire wave, 

And in drele&s quest ol Sita searched the margin of the sea. 

In a dark Asol^a ^ garden hid himself within a tree- 
Crccpcts threw their clasping tendrils round the trees of ample height, 
Stately palm and feathered cocoa, fruit and blossom pleased the sight. 
Herds ol tame and gentle creatures in the grassy meadow strayed, 
sang in leafy thicket, birds of plumage lit the shade, 

Limpid lakes of scented lotus with their fragrance filled the air. 

Homes and huts of rustic beauty peeped through bushes green and fair, 
Blossoms rich in tint and fragrance in the checkered shadow gleamed, 
Qusteting fruits of golden beauty in the yellow sunlight beamed! 
Brighdy shone the Asoka with the morning’s golden ray, 
Karm\<sra and * dazzling as the light of day, 

Brighdy grew the flower of Champa^ in the vale and on the reef, 
Punnaga and Saptaparna with its seven-fold scented leaf, 

Rich in blossoms many timed, grateful to the ravished eye, 

Gay and green and glorious Lanka was like garden of the sky, 

Riii in fruit and laden creeper and in beauteous bush and tree. 
Flower-bespangled golden Lanka was like gem-bespangled sea! 

Rose a palace in the woodlands girt by pillars strong and high, 
Snowy-white like fair Kiiiasa cleaving through the azure sky. 

And its steps were ocean coral and its pavements yellow gc4d. 

White and gay and hcaven^piring rose the structure high and bt^dl 

‘ Nane a flcpver. and tcarler. 'All same) ol flow«n. 

' Afi lodiao bud. 
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By the rich and royal mansion Hanuman his eyes did res, 

On a woman sad and sorrowing in her sylvan garments drest, 

Like the moon obscured and clouded, dim vnth shadows deep and dark, 
Like the smoke-enshrouded red fire, dying wth a feeble spark, 

Like the tempest'pelied lorus by the wind and tor rent shaken. 

Like the beauteous star Rohini by a pvAa* overtaken! 

Pasts and vigils paled her beamy, tears bedimmed her tender grace. 
Anguish dwelt within her bosom, sorrow darkened on her face. 

And she lived by E^kshas guarded, as a faint and timid deer, 

Severed from her herd and kindred when the prowling wolves are near, 
And her raven locks ungathered hung behind in single braid, 

And her gentle eye was lightless, and her brow was hid in shade! 

'*This is shel the peerless princess, Rama's consort loved and lost, 

This is she! the saintly Sita, by a cruel fortune crost,” 

Hantuiian thus thought and pondered: ''On her graceful form I spy. 
Gems and gold by sorrowing Rama oft depicted with a sigh. 

On her ears the golden pendants and the tiger’s sharpened tooth, 

On her arms the jewelled bracelets, tokens of unchanging uuth, * 

On her palUd Wow and bosom sull the radiant jewels 
Rama with a sweet affection did in early days entwinel 
Hermit’s garments clothe her person, braided in her raven hair, 
Matted bark trees of forest drape her neck and bosom fair, 

And a dower of dazzling beauty still bedecks her peerless face, 
Though the shadowing tinge of sorrow darkens all her earlier grace! 
This is shel the soft-eyed Sita, wept with unavajUng tear, 

This is shel the faithful consort, unto Rama ever dear, 

Unforgetting and unchanging truthful still in deed and word, 

Sita in her silent suffering sorrows for her absent lord, 

Still for Rama lost but cherished, Sita heaves the choking $1^, 

Sita hves for righteous Rama, for her Rama she would die!" 

// TAf Voice of Hope 

Hanuman from leafy shelters lifts his voice in sacred song, 

Till the talc of Rama’s glory Lanka’s woods and vales prolong t 
‘'Listen, Lady, to my story;—Dasa-ratba famed in war. 

Rich in steeds and royal tuskers, arm6d men and battle car, 
of ^ukBcss, rcspoanble ior odipso. 
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Ruled his realiD in mith and viirue, in his bounty ever free, 

Of the mighty race of Raghu mightiest king and monaich he, 

Rnbed in every royal virtue, great in peace in battle brave, 

Bl«c in bliss of grateful nations, blest in blessings wiiich he gavel 
And hU eldest-born and dearest, Rama soul of righteous might, 

Shone, as mid the stars resplendent shines the radiant Lord of Night, 
True unto hU sacred duty, true unto his kith and kin, 

Friend of piety and virtue, purusher of crime and sin. 

Loved in ^ spadous empire, peopled mart and hermit’s den. 

With a truer deeper kindness Rama loved bis subject men! 

Dasa-raiha, pcomise-fertered, then his cruel mandate gave, 

Rama with bU wife and brother lived in woods and rocky cave. 

And he sUyed the deer of jungle and he slept in leafy shade, 

Stern destroyer of the Rakshas in the pathless forests strayed, 

Till the monarch of the Raksbas,—fraudful is his impious life#— 
Cheated Rama in the jungle, from his cottage stole his wife! 

Long lamenting lone and weary Rama wandered in the wood. 
Searched for Siia in the jungle where his bumble cottage stood, 
Godavari’s gloomy gorges, Krishna's dark and wooded shore. 

And the ravine, rock and valley, and the cloud-capped mountain hoarl 
Then he met the sad Sugriva in wild Malya’s dark retreat, 

Won for him his father’s empire and his father’s royal seat. 

Now Sugriva’s coundess forces wander far and wander near, 

In the search of stolen Sita still unto his Rama dear I 
I am henchman of Sugriva and the mighty sea have crost. 

In the qu» of hidden Siu, Rama’s consort loved and lost, 

And methinks chat form of beauty, peerless shape of woman’s grace, 

Is my Rama’s dear-loved consort, Rama’s dear-remembered face!” 
Hushed the voice: the ravished Siu cast her wond’ring eyes around, 
Whence that song of sudden gladness, whence that soul-encrancing 
sound? 

Dawning hope and rising rapture overflowed her widowed heart, 

Is it dream’s deceitful whisper which the cruel Fates impart ? 

/// Rama’s Tokan 

“ 'Us no dream’s deceitful whisper f” Hanuman spake to the dame, 

As from darksome leafy shelter he to Rama’s consort came, 
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“Rama’s messenger and vassal, token £rom thy lord I bring, 

Mark this bright ring, )ewel-lectered with the dear name of thy king^ 
For the loved and cherished Sita is to Rama ever dear, 

And he sends hb loving message and his force is drawing pe ar!’* 

Sita held that tender token front her loved and cherished lord, 

And once more herself she fancied to his loving arms restored. 

And her pallid face was lighted and her soft eye sent a spark. 

As the Moon regains her lusitc freed from lUhu's^ shadows datkl 
And with voice of deep emotion in each sof dy whispered word, 

Spake her thoughts in gentle accents of her consort and her lord: 
“Messenger of love of Rama! Dauntless b thy deed and bold. 

Thou hast crossed the boundless ocean to the Raksha’s castled bold, 
Thou hast crossed the angry billows wliich confess no monarch’s sway. 
O’er the face of rolling waters found thy unresisted way, 

Thou hasr done what living motul never sought to do before. 

Dared the Raksha in his island, Ravan in his sea-girt shore I 
Speak, if Rama lives in safety in the woods or by the hill, 

And if young and gallant Lakshman faithful serves hb brother still. 

Speak, if Rama in his anger sad his unforgiving ire, 

Hufb destruction on my captor like the world-consuming fire, 

Speak, if Rama io hb sorrow wets hb pale and drooping eye. 

If the thought of absent Sita wakes within his heart a sigh! 

Doth my husband seek alliance mth each wild and warlike chief, 
Striving for a speedy vengeance and for Sita’s quick relief, 

Doth be stir the warlike races to a fierce and vengeful strife, 

Dealing death to ruthless Rakshas for thb insult on hb wife, 

Doth he still in fond remembrance cherish Sita loved of yore. 

Nursing in bb hero-bosom tender sorrows evermore! 

Didst thou hear from far Ayodhya, from Kausalya royal dame, 

From the true and tender Bharat prince of proud and peerless fame, 
Didst thou hear if royal Bharat leads his forces to the fight. 
Conquering Ravan’s scattered army in hb all-red sdess might, 

Didst thou bear if brave Sugriva marshals Vanacs in his wrath, 

And the young and gallant Lakshman seeks to cross the ocean path?” 
Hanuman wi^ due obeisance placed his band upon his head, 

Bowed unto the queenly Siu and in gentle accents said: 

“Trust me. Lady, valiant Rama soon will greet hb saintly wife. 

E’en as Inma greets his goddess, Sachi dearer than hb life, 

*The s^t ei 4arkxiess. 
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Trust rac, Sia, cotiqucricg Rama comes with panoply of war, 

Shaking Lanka’s sea-girt mountains, slayiag Rakshas near and farl 
He shall cross the boundless ocean with the battle’s dread array, 

He shall smile the impious Ravan and the cruel Rakshas slay. 

Mighty Gods and strong Asuraa shall not hinder Rama's path, 

When at Lanka's gates be thunders v^th his more than godlike wrath, 
Deadly Yama, all*deatroying, pales before his peerless might. 

When his red right arm of vengeance wrathful Rama Hits to smite! 
By the lofty Mandar mountains, by the fruit and root I seek, 

By the cloud^bstructing Vindhyas, and by Malya’s towering peak, 

I will swear, my geode Lady, ^ma*$ vengeance draweeh nigh, 

Thou shalt see his beaming visage like the Lord oi Midnight Sky, 

Firm in purpose Rama waitetb on the Prasra-vana hill, 

As upon the huge Airavat, Inioa, motionless and sdlil 
Flesh of deer nor forest honey tasteth Rama true and hold, 

Till he rescues cherished Sira from the Rahsha's castled hold, 

Thoughts of Sira leave not Rama dreary day or darksome night. 

Till his vengeance deep arsd dreadful crushes Ravan in his might. 
Forest fiou^ nor reented ereeper pleases Ramds anguished heart. 

Tilt he tvins His wedded consort by kis death-compelling dartl" 

IV Site's Token 

Token from her raven tresses Siia to the Vanar gave, 

Hanuman with dauntless valour crossed once more the ocean wave, 
Where in Prasra-vana’s mountain Rama with his brother stayed, 
fewel from the brow of Sita by bex sorrowing consort laid, 

Spake of Bavan’s foul endearment and his loathsome loving word. 
Spake of &ta's scorn and anger and her truth unto her lord, 

Tears of sorrow and a^ecdon from the warrior’s eyelids scar^ 

As his consort's loving token Rama presses to his h^tl 

**A3 the mother-cow, Sugriva, yields her milk beside her young. 

Welling tears upon this token yields my heart by anguish wrun^ 

Well 1 know lUs dear-loved jewd sparkling with the ray of heaven, 
Born in sea, by mighty to my Sica's father given, 

Well I know this tender token, Janak placed if on her hair, 

When she came my bride and consort decked in beauty rich and rar^ 
Well 1 know this sweet memorial, Sita wore it on her bead. 

And her proud and peerless beauty on the gem a lustre shed! 
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Ah, raethioks the gracious Janak staads again before my eye, 

With a '£ather*s fond afiecdco, with a monarch’s stature high. 

Ah, methinks my bride and consort, she who wore it on her brow, 
Stands again before the altar, speaks again her loving vow, 

Ah, the sad, the sweet remembrance! ah, the happy days gone by, 
Once again, O loving vision, wilt thou gladden Piuna's eye! 

Speak again, my faithful vassal, how rny Sita wept gnd prayed, 
like the water to the thirsty, dear to me what Sita said. 

Did she send this sweet cemcmbraDce as a blessing from above, 

As a true and tender token of a woman’s changeless love, 

Did she waft her heart’s affection o’er the billows of the sea. 
Wherefore came she not in person from her foes and fetters fcee^ 
Hanuroan, my friend and comrade, lead me to the distant isle, 

Where my soft'eyed Sita lingers midst the Kakshas dark and vile, 
Where my true and tender consort like a lone and stricken deer, 

Gin by Rakshas stern and ruthless sheds the unavailing tear, 

Where she weeps in ceaseless anguish, sorrow-stricken, sad and pale, 
Like the Moon by dark clouds shrouded then her light and lustre faill 
Speak again, my fakhful henchman, loving message of my wife. 

XJke some potent drug her accents renovate my fainting life, 

Arm thy forces, friend Sugriva, Kama shall not brook delay, 

While in distant Lanka's confines Sita weeps the livelong day, 

Marshal forth chy bannered forces, cross the ocean in thy might, 

Kama speeds on wings of vengeance Lanka's impious lord to smitel” 


BOOK IX RAVAMA-SABHA 
(The Council of War) 

Ravan was thorouskly PRioRTEKBP by the deeds of Hantiman. For 
Hanuman had not only penetrated into his island and discovered Sita in 
her imprisonment, but had also managed to burn down a great portion 
of the city before he left the island. Ravan called a Council of War, and 
as might be cjrpected, all the advisers heedlessly advised war. 

All but Bibhishan- He was the youngest brother of Ravan, and con¬ 
demned the folly and the aime by which Ravan was seeking a war with 
the r^hteous and unoffending Rama. He advised that Sita should be 
restored to her lord and peace made with Rama. His voice was drowned 
in the cries of mote violent advisers. 
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It is notjceable that Ravaa's second brother, Kumbha-kama, also had 
the courage to censure his cider’s action. But unlike Bibhisban he was 
determined to fight for his king whether he was right or wrong. There 
is a touch of sublimity in this blind and devoted byalty of Kumbha- 
karna to the cause of bis king and his country. 

Bibhishan was driven from the court with ind^^, and joined the 
forces of Rama, to whom he gave much valuable information about 
Lanka and its warriors, 

The passages translated in this Book form Sections vi., viii., ix., por¬ 
tions of Sectioru xU. and xv., and the whole of Section xvi. of Book vi. of 
the original text. 


/ Ravan Seef(/ Advice 

Monarch of the mighty Rakshas, Ravan spake to warriors all, 

Spake to gallant chiefs and princes gathered in his Council Hall: 
“Listen, Princes, Chiefs, and Warriorsl Hanuman our land hath seen, 
Stealing through the woods of Lanka unto Rama’s prisoned i^ueen. 
And audacious in his purpose and resistless in his ire. 

Burnt oux turret cower and temple, wasted Lanka's town with fire) 
Speak your counsel, gallant leaders, Ravan U intent to hear, 

Triumph waits on fearless wisdom, speak your thoughts without a fear, 
Wisest monarchs aa on counsel from his men for wisdom known, 
Next arc they who in their wisdom and their daring act alone, 

Last, unwisest are the monarchs who nor death aor danger weigh, 
Think not, ask not friendly counsel, by their passions borne away I 
Wiser counsel come from courtiers who in heJy lore unite, 

Next, when varying plans and reasons blending lead unto the right. 

Last and worst, whi stormy passions mark the hapless king’s debate. 
And bis friends are disunited when bis foe is at the gatel 
’Therefore freely speak your counsel and your monarch’s task shall be 
But to shape in deed and action what your wisest thoughts decree, 
Speak with minds and hearts united, shape your willing monarch’s deed. 
Counsel peace, or Ravan's forces to a war of vengeance lead. 

Ere Sugriva's countless forces cross the vast and boundless main, 

Ere the wrathful Rama girdles Lanka with a living chain!” 
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// PrahasU^s Speech 

E)ark and high as summer tempest migbty-^rmed Prabasta rose, 

Spake in £erce and £ery accents hurling challenge on his foes: 
"Wherefore, Ravan, quails thy bosom, gods against thee strive in vain. 
Wherefore fear the feeble mortals, homeless hermits, helpless men ? 
Hanuman approached in secret, stealing like a craven spy, 

Not from one in open combat would abve the Vanar fly, 

Let him corae with all his forces, to the confines of the sea 
I will chase the scattered army and thy town from foeman freel 
Not in fear and hesitation Ravan should repent his deed. 

While his gallant Raksha forces stand beside him Iq his need, 

Not in tears and vain repentance Sita to his consort yield, 

While his chieftains guard his empire in the battle’s gory held!" 

/// Dunnuhh<is Speech 

Durmukha of cruel ^dsage and of fierce and angry word, 

Rose within the Council Chamber, spake to Laaka’s mighty lord: 
“Never shall the wily foeman boast of insult on us flung, 

Hanuman shall die a victim for the outrage and the wrong I 
Stealing in unguarded Lanka through thy city’s virgin gate, 

He hath courted deep disaster and a dark untimely fate, 

Stealing in the inner mansions where our dames and damsels dwell, 
Hanuman shall die a victim,—taJe of shame he shall not tell I 
Need is none of Ravan's army, bid me seek the foe alone. 

If he hides in sky or ocean or in nether regions thrown, 

Heed is none of gathered forces, Ravan’s mandate 1 obey, 

I will smite the bold intruder and his Vanar forces slay!” 

fV Vajra-danshtr^s Speech 

lron*toothdd Va)ra*danshtra then arose m wrath and pride. 

And his bloodstained mace of battle held in fury by bis side, 
“Wherefore, Ravan, waste thy forces on the foemen poor and tdlc, 
Hermit Rama and his brother, Hanuman of impious wile, 

Bid mes'-with thU mace of battle proud Sugriva I will slay, 

Chase the helpless hermit brothers to the forests far away! 
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Or to deeper counsel listen! Varied shapes the Rakshas wear, 

Let them wearing humao visage, dressed as Bharat’s troops appear, 
Succour from his ruling brother Rama will in gladness greet. 

Then with mace and bIood*siaincd sabre we shall lay them at our feet, 
Rock and javelin and arrow we shall on our foemen bail, 

Till no poor surviving Vanar lives to tell the uagic talel" 

V 5peerA of Nt^umhka and Vajra-Hanu 

Then arose the brave Nikumbba,—Kumbha-karna’s son was he,— 
Spake bis young heart's mighty passion in his accents bold and free: 
“Need is none, O migbey monarch, for a battle c* a war, 

Bid me meet the homeless Rama and his brother wand’ring far, 

Bid me face the proud Sugriva, Hanuman of deepest vile, 

I will rid thee of thy foemen and of Vanars poor and vile I" 

Rose the chief with jaw of iron, Vajra«hanu fierce and young, 

Licked his lips like hungry tiger with his red and lolling tongue: 
“Wherefore, monarch, dream of battle? Rakshas feed on human gore, 
Let me feast upon thy focmea by the ocean’s lonely shore, 

Rama and his hermit brother, Hanuman who hides in wood, 

Angad and the proud Sugriva soon shall be my welcome foodl” 

VI Bibhishan's Warning 

Twenty warriors armed and girded in the Council Hail arose, 

Thirstiog for a war of vengeance, hurling challenge on the foes. 

But Bibhishan deep in wisdom,—Ravan’s youngest brotbet he,— 

Spake the word of solemn warning, for his eye could farthest see: 
“Pardon, king and honoured elder, if Bibhishan lifts his voice 
'Gainst the wishes of the warriors and the monarch's fatal choice, 

Firm in faith and strong in forces Rama comes with conquering might, 
Vain against a righteous warrior \vould unrighteous Ravan fighti 
Think him not a common Vanar who transpassed the ocean wave. 
Wrecked tby dty tower and temple and a sign and warning gave. 
Think him not a common hermit who Ayodhya ruled of yore, 

Crossing India's streams and mountains, thunders nowon lAnka’s shore! 
What dark deed of crime or folly hath the righteous Rama done, 

That you stole bis faithful consort unprotected and alone, 
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Whit ofiecce or namelc^ insvilc hath the saintly Sita given^ 

She who chained in Lanka's prison pleads in piteous tear to Heaven ? 
Take my counsel, king and elder, Sita to her lord restore. 

Wipe this deed of wrong and outrage, Rama’s righteous grace implore. 
Take my counsel, Raksha monarch, vain against him is day mighc, 
Doubly arra^d is the hero,—he who battles for the righti 
Render Sita to her Rama ere with vengeance swift and dire, 

He despoils our peopled Lanka with his bow and brand and fire, 
Render wife unto her husband ere in battle's dread array, 

Rama swoops upon thy empire like a falcon on its prey, 

Render to the lord his consort ere with blood of Rakshas slain, 

Rama soaks the land of Lanka to the margin of the main I 
Listen to my friendly k ounsel,-—though it be I sund alone,— 

Faithful friend by fiery foeman is this Dasa^ratha's aon. 

Listen to my voice of warning,—Rama's shafts are true and keen, 
Flaming like the vhth'ring sunbeams on the summer's parched green. 
Listen to my soft entreaty,—righteousness becomes the brave. 

Cherish peace and cherish virtue and thy sons and daughters save I" 

Vli Kumhha^ame^s Detftminotion 

Ravan's brother Kumbha*karna, from his wonted slumber woke: 
Mightiest be of all the Rakshas, thus in solemn accents spoke: 

'Truly speaks the wse Bibhishan; ere he stole a hermit’s wife, 

Ravan should have thought and pondered, courted not a causeless strife, 
Ere he did this deed of folly, Ravan should have counsel sought. 

Tardy is the vain repentance when the work of shame is wrought I 
Word of wisdom timely spoken saves from death and dangers dire, 
Vairj is grief for crime committed,—offerings to unholy fire, 

Vain is hero’s worth or valour if by foolish counsel led. 

Toil and labour fail and perish save when unto wisdom wed, 

And the foeman speeds in triumph o'er a heedless monarch's might, 

As through gaps of Krauncha mountains banscs' speed their southern 
ffighti 

Ravan, thou hast sought unwisely Sica in her calm retreat, 

As the wild and heedless hunter feeds upon the poisoned meat, 
Nathless, faithful Kumbha-karna will his loyal duty know, 

He shall fight his monarch’s batde, he shall face hia brother’s foci 

^GCCK. 
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True to brother and to monarch, be he ri^i or be he wrong, 
Kumbha-karna fights for Lanka ’gainst her foemcn fierce and strong, 
Recks not if the mighty Intra and Vivasvat cross his path, 

Or the wild and stormy Maxuts, Acni in his fiery wrath! 

For the Lord of Sky shall tremble when he sees my stature high, 

And he hears his thunders echoed by my loud and answering cry, 

Rima armed with ample quiver shall no second arrow send. 

Ere I slay him in the battle and his Umb from limb I rend! 

Wiser heads than Kumbha-karna right and true from wrong may know, 
Faithful to his race and monarch he shall face the haughty foe, 

Joy thee in tby pleasure, Ravan, rule thy realm in rc^ pride, 

When I slay the hermit Rama, widowed Sita be thy bridel" 

VIU Indraja's Aisxtranec 

Indrajit the son of Ravan then his lofty purpose told, 

’Midst the best and boldest Rakshas none so gaJJarit, none so bold: 
"Wherefore, noble king and father, pale Bibhishan’s counsel hear, 
Scion of the race of Rakshas speaks not thus ia dastard fear, 

In this race of valiant Rakshas, known for deeds of glory done, 
Feeble-hearted, faint in courage, save Bibhisban, there is noncl 
Matched with meanest of the Rakshas what are sons of mortal men, 
What are homeless human brothers hiding in the hermit’s den, 

Shall we yield to tveary wand’rers, driven from their distant home, 
Chased from throne and father's kingdom in the desert woods to roam ? 
Lord of sky and nether region, Intoa ’neath my weapon fell, 

Pale Immortals know my valour and my warlike deeds can tell, 

Indra’s tusker, huge Airavat, by my prowess overthrown, 

Trumpeted its anguished accents, shaking sky and earth with groan, 
Mighty God and daundess Daityas fame of Indrajit may know. 

A nd he yields not, king and father, to a homeless human foel" 

/X Ravan'f Decision 

Anger swelled In Ravan’s bosom as be cast his blood'fed eye 
On Bibhisban calm and fearless, and he spake in accents high: 

"Rather dwell with open foemen or in homes where cc^ras haunt, 
Than with faithless friends who falter and whom fears of danger dauntl 
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O, the love ot near rebdons!—false and faithless, full of guile,— 

How they sorrow at my glory, at my daoger how they smile, 

How they grieve with secret anguish when my loftier virtues shiae. 
How they harbour jealous envy when deserts and fame are raine, 

How they scan with curious vision every fault that clouds my path. 
How they wait with eager longing till 1 fall in Fortune's wrath 1 
Ask the elephants of jungle how their captors catch and bind,— 

Not by fire and feeble weapons, but by treason of their kind. 

Not by javelin or arrow,—little for these arms they care»— 

But their false and fondling females lead them to the hunter’s snare 1 
Long as nourishment and vigour shall iD:^>ait the milk of cow. 

Long as woman shall be changeful, hermits holy in thdr vow, 

Aye, so long sh all near relations bate us in their inner mind, 

Mark us wii a secret envy though thur words be ne’er so kindl 
Rain-drops fall upon the lotus but unjninglmg hai^ apart, 

False reladons round us gather but they blend not heart with heart, 
Winter clouds are big with thunder but they shed no freshening rain. 
False relations smile and greet us but tb«r soothing words are vain, 
Bees are tempted by the honey but from flower to flower they range. 
False relations share our favour but in secret seek a change! 

Lying is thy speech, Bibhishan, secret envy lurks within, 

Thou wouldst rule thy elder’s empire, thou wouldit wed thy cider’s 
queen. 

Take thy treason to the foemen,—brother's blood I may not shed,^ 
Other Raksha craven-hearted by my royal hands had bled!" 

X ’Bibhishan't Departure 

'‘This to me!” Bibhishan answered, as vdih fiery comrades four, 

Rose in arms the wrathful Raksha and in fury rushed before, 

“But I spare thee, royal Ravan, angry words thy lips have passed, 

False and lying and unfounded is the censure thou bast cast! 

True Bibhishan sought thy safety, strove to save his elcUr’s reign,— 
Speed thee now to thy destruction since all counsel is in vain. 

Many arc thy smiling couruers who with honeyed speech beguile,- 
Few arc they with true and candour speak their purpose void of guile! 
Blind to reason and to wisdom. Ravan, seek, thy destined fate, 

For thy impious lust of woman, for thy dork unrighteous hate. 
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Blind to danger and destruethn, deaf to tvord of couns^ ^ven. 

By the flaming shafts of Rama thou shah die by will of Heavenl 
Yet, 0/ yet, my kj^g and elder, let me plead with latest bre^k, 
'Gainst the death of race and kjnsmen, ’gainst my lord and brothe/s 
death, 

Ponder yet, 0 Ra\sha monarch, sane thy race and save thy own. 
Raven, part we now for ever^guard thy ancient sewprt thronaP' 


BOOKX YUDDHA 
{The War in Ceylon) 

Rama crossed over with his army from India to Ceylon. There Is a chain 
o£ islands across the strain and the Indian poet supposes them to be the 
remains of a vast causeway which Rama built to ao&s over with his army, 

The town of Lanka, the capital of Ceylon, was invested, and the war 
which followed was a succession of sallies by the great leaders and princes 
of Lanka. But almost every sally was repulsed, every chief was killed, and 
at last Ravan himself who made the last sally was slain and the war ended. 

Among the numberless hghcs described in the original work, those of 
Ravan himself, his brother Kumbha*kama, and his son Indrajic, are the 
most important, and oftenest recited and listened to in India; and these 
have been rendered into English in this Book. And the reader \viU mark 
a certain method in the poet’s estimate of the warriors who cook part in 
these battles. 

First and greatest among the w'arriors was Rama ^ be w'as never beaceo 
by an open foe, never conquered in fair hght. Next to him, and to him 
only, was Ravan the monarch of Lanka; he twice defeated Laksbman 
in tattle, and never retreated except before Rama. Next to Rama and to 
Ravan stood their brothers, Lakshman and Kumbba-karna; it is difficult 
to say who tvas the best of these two, for they fought only once, and it 
was a drawn battle. Fifth in order of prowess w^s lodrajit the son of 
Ravana, but he was the first in his magic art Concealed in mists by his 
magic, he twice defeated both Rama and Lakshman; but In his last batde 
he had to face combat with Lakshman, and was slain. After these five 
warriors, pre-emiDcnt for their prowess, various Vanars and Rakshas 
took tbnr rank. 

The war ended with the fall of Ravan and his funerals. The portions 
translated in this Book Barm the whole or portions of Sections xliv., xlviii, 
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liA., Ixvi, and Luui., aa abstract of Sections Isr. to xu^ and por* 
dons of Secdons xciii.» scvi., ci^ cii, ciiL, cis^ cz^ and cxiii. of Book vi 
of the original text. 

I Jndrajit’s First Battie—Tht Ssrpsnt'Noose 

X>arkly round the ieaguered dty Rama's couritless forces lay, 

Far as Ravan cast his glances in the dawning light of day, 

Wrath and anguish shook his bosom and the gates he opened wide, 
And with ranks of charging Rakshas sallied with a Raksha’s pridel 
All the day the battle lasted, endless were the tale to tell, 

What unnumbered Vanars perished and what countless Rakshas feR 
E>arkQess came, the fiery foemen urged the stUl unceasing figbt> 
Struggling with a deathless hatred fiercer in the gloom of nightl 
Onward came resisdess Rakshas, laid Sugriva*$ forces low, 

Crushed the broken ranks of Vanars, drank the red blood of the foe, 
Bravely fought the scartcred Vanars facing still the dde of war, 
Stru^ling with the charging rusker and the steed and battle car, 

Till at last the gallant lakslunan and the godlike Rama came, 

And they swept the hosts of Ravan like a sweeping forest flame, 

And th^ shafts like hissing serpents on the falfiing foemen fell. 
Fiercer grew the sable midnight with the dying shriek and yelll 
Dust arose like clouds of summer from each thundeT'Soundlng car, 
From the hoofs of charging coursers, from the elephants of war, 
Streams of red blood warm and buttling issued from the coundeas slain. 
Flooded baede's dark arena like the floods of summer rain, 

Sound of trumpet and of bugle, drum and horn and echoing shell. 

A nd the neigh of charging coursers and the tuskers’ dying wail, 

And the yell of wounded Rakshas and the Vanars' fierce delight. 

Shook the earth and sounding welkin, waked the echoes of the nlghcl 
Six bright arrows Rama thundered from his weapon dark and dread. 
Iron-toothed Vajra-draDshtra and his fainting comrades fled, 

Dauntless still t^ serried Rakshas, wave on wave succeeding came, 
Perished under Rama's arrows as the moths upon the flame I 
Indrajit the son of Ravan, Lanka’s ^ory and her pride, 

Ivfatchlcss in his magic weapons came and turned the battle’s tide, 
What though Angad in his fury had his steeds and driver slayed, 
Indrajic hid in the midnight baeded from its friendly shade. 
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$hfoude<j in a cloud of darkness still he poured hU darts like rain, 

On young Lakshrtun and on Rama and on coundesa Vaaars slain, 
Maccbless in hla magic weapons, then he hurled his Naga ^'darc, 

Serpent noose upon his foemen draining lifeblood from ihui heart I 
Vainly then the royal brothers fought the cloud^nshiouded foe. 

Vainly sought the unseen warrior dealing unresisted blow, 

Pasiened by a noose of Naga' forced by hidden foe to yield. 

Kama and the powerless Lakshman fell and fainted on the fieldl 

// Site's Lamait 

Indrajic ere dawned the morning entered in his father’s hall. 

Spake of midnight’s darksome contest, Rama’s death and Lakshman’s 
fall, 

And the proud and peerless Ravan clasped hb brave and gallant son, 
Praised for his skill and valour and his deed of glory done, 

And with dark and cruel purpose bade his henchmen yoke his car, 

Bade them take the sorrowing Sin to the gory field of warl 
Soon they harnessed royal coursers and th^ took the weeping wife. 
Where her Rama, pierced and bleeding, seemed bereft of sense and life, 
Brother lay beside his brother with thdr shattered mail and bow. 
Arrows thick and dark with red blood spake the conquest of the foe, 
Anguish woke in Sita’s bosom and a dimness filled her eye, 

And a widow’s nameless sorrow burst in widow’s mournful cry: 

*lbnu, lord and king and husband! didst thou cross the billowy sea, 
Didst thou challenge death and danger, court ihy fate to rescue me, 

Didst thou hurl a fitting vengeance on the cruel Raksha force, 

Till the hand of hidden foeman checked thy aU*resistless course? 
Breathes upon the earth no warrior wlxo could face thee In the fight, 
Who could live to boast his triumph o'er thy world*subduing might, 

But the will of Fate is changeless, Death is mighty in his sway,— 
Peerless Rama, faithful Lakshman, sleep the sleep that knows no day I 
But I weep not for my Rama nor for Lakshman young and brave, 

’niey have done a warrior’s duty and have found a warrior’s grave, 

And I weep not for my sorrows,—sorrow marked me from my birth,— 
Child of £uch I seek In suffering bosom of my mother Earth! 

But I grieve for clear Kausalya, sonless mother, wdowed queen, 

How she reckons day and seasons in her anguish ever green. 

* A aiu]<ej of a trib& 
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How she waits with eager lodging till her Rama’s exile o’er, 

He would soothe her lifelong sorrow, bless her ag^ eyes once more, 
Sita's lovcl Ayodhya’s monarch! Queen Kausalya's darcst bora! 

Rama soul of truth and virtue sleeps the sleep that knows no mora!” 
Sorely wept the sorrowing Sita in her accents soft and low, 

And the silent stars o£ midnight wept to witness Sita’s woe, 

Bui Tfijata her companion,—though a Raksha woman she,— 

Felt her soul subdued by sadness, spake to Sita tenderly: 

‘Weep not, sad and saintly Sita, shed not widow’s tears in vain, 

For ihy lord is sorely wounded, but shall Uve to fight again, 

Rama and the gallant Lakshman, fainting, not bereft of life, 

They shall Uve to fight and conquer,—thou shall be a happy wif^ 

Mark the Vanars’ marshalled forces, listen to their warlike cries, 

’Tis not thus the soldiers gather when a chief and hero dies, 

Tis not thus round lifeless leader muster warriors true and brave. 

For when falls the dying helmsman, sinks the vessel in the wave! 

Mark the ring of hopeful Vanars, how they watch o’er Rama’s face, 
How they guard the younger Lakshman beaming yet with living grac^ 
Trust me, sad and sorrowing Sita, rnarks of death these eyes can trace. 
Shade of death’s decaying fingers sweeps not o’er thy Rama’s face! 
Listen more, my gentle Siia, though a captive in our keep, 

For thy woes and for thy anguish see a Raksha woman weep, 

Though thy Rama armed in battle is our unrelenting foe, 

For a true and stainless warrior see a Raksba filled with woe! 

Fainting on the field of batde, blood-ensai^ined in their face, 

They shall Uve to fight and conquer, worthy of their gallant race, 

Cold nor r^d are their features, darkness dwells not on their brow, 
Weep not thus, my gentle Sita,—hasten we to Lanka now." 

And Tfijata spake no falsehood, by the winged Garuda’s skill, 

Rama and the vaUant Lakshman Uved to fight their foemen stiUI 

III Ravan'f First Battik—TAt fat/^in^irol(f 

’Gainst the God-assisted Rama, Raven’s efforts all were vain, 

Leaguered Lanka vainly struggled in her adamantine chain, 

Wrathful Rakshas with their forces vainly issued through the gate, 
Ch iefs and serried ranks of warriors met the same resistless fate I 
Dark-eyed chief Dhumraksha salUed with the fierce tornado’s shock, 
Hanuman of peerless prowess stayed him with a rolling rock. 
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Iroxi'tooch^ Vajra^Qshtra dashed through couodess Vanars slsin^ 

But the young and gallant Axigad laid him lifeless od the pUio, 

Akampan ujishakeo warrior issued out of ILanka’s wall, 

Hantunan was true and watchful, speedy was the Raksha*$ fall, 

Then the ixijghcy*armed Prahasca suove to break the hostile Hue, 

But the gallant Nila felled him as the woodman fells the pine! 

Bravest chiefs aod countless soldiers sallied forth co face the fight, 

Broke not Rama’s iron circle, ’scraped not Rama*s wondrous might, 

BLavan could no longer tarry, for his mistiest chiefs were sUin, 

Foremost leaders, dearest kinsmen, lying on the gory plain! 

"Lofty scorn of foes unworthy spared them from my flaming ire, 

But the blood of slaughtered kinsmen claims from me a vengeance dire,** 

Speaking thus the wrathful Ravan motmicd on his thundering car, 
FluDe>resplendent was the chariot drawn by matchless steeds of war! • 

Beat of drum and voice of and the Rakdia’s battle cry. 

Song of triumph, chanted mantra, smote the echoing vault of sky. 

And the troops like cloudy masses \^th their eyes of Ughijilng fire 
Girt their monarch, as hU legions girdle Rutsu in his ire! 

Rolled the car with peal of Sunder through the city’s lofty gate, 

And each fierce and fiery Raksha charged with warrior's deathless hate, 

And the vigour of the onset cleft 6c stunned and scattered foe. 

As a strong bark cleaves 6e billows riding on the ocean’s brow! 

Brave Sugriva king.of Vanars met the ibemao fierce and scroi^, I 

And a rock with nugh^ efiort on the startled Ravan flung. 

Vain 6e toil, disdainful Ravan dashed aside the flying rock, 

Brave Sugriva pierced by arrows fainted nea6 the furious shock. 

Next Susena chief and elder, Nak aod Gavaksha bold, * 

Hurled them 00 the pa6 of Ravan speeding in his car of gold. 

Vainly heaved 6e rock aod mis^le, vainly did with trees assail. 

Onward sped the conquering Ravan, pierced the faindng Vanars fell. 

Hanuman the son of Marut next against the Raksba came, 

Pierce and strong as stormy Marut, warrior of unrivalled fame^ 

But the Raksha’s mighty onset gods nor moruls might sustain, ‘ 

Hanuman ia red blo^ welt’ring roUed upon the gory plain. 

Onward rolled the car of Ravan, where 6e dauntless Nila stood. 

Armed wi6 rock and tree and missile, thirsting for the Raksha's blood, ' 

Vainly fought 6e valiant Nila, {Merced by Ravan’s pointed dart, ’ 

On tht gory field of battle poured 6e red blood of his heart. 

^Coocb-slseil. wed u bugle io war and fesdvines. 
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Onward cbrough tht scattered forces Ravan’s conquering chariot came, 
Where in pride and dauntless valour Lakahman stood of warlike fame, 
Calm and proud the gallant Lakshman marked the all-resisdeas fo^ 
Boldly challenged Lanka’s monarch as he held abft his bow: 
'‘Welcome, mighty Lord of Lanka! wage with me an equal strife. 
Wherefore wii thy royal prowess seek the humble Vanars’ life!” 

"Hath thy fate," so answered Ravao, "brought thee to thy deadly foe, 
Welcome, valiant son of Raghu! Ravan longs to lay thee low!" 

Then they closed ic dubious battle, Lanka's X^rd his weapon bent, 

Seven bright arrows, keen and whistling, on the gallant Lakshman sent, 
Vain the toil, for watchful Lakshman stout of heart and true of aim, 
With his darts like shooting sunbeams cleft each arrow as it came. 
Bleeding from the darts of Lakshman, pale with anger, wounded sore, 
Ravan drew at last his gift of Gods in days of yore, 

Javelin of flaming splendour, deadly like the shaft of Fate, 

Ravan hurled on dauntless Lakshman in his £erce and furious hate. 
Vain were Lakshman's human weapons aimed with skill directed weU, 
Pierced by Sa{ti, gallant X.akshman In his red blood fainting fell. 
Wrathful Rama saw the combat and arose in godlike might. 

Bleeding Ravan turned to Lanka, sought his safety in his flight. 

IV Fall of Kumhka-Kama 

Once more healed and strong aod valiant, Lakshman in his arms arose, 
Safe behind the gates of T-anka humbled Ravan shunned his foes. 

Till the stalwart Kucnbha-kaxna from his wonted slumbers woke, 
Mightiest he of all the Rakshas;->Ravan thus unto him spoke: 

'*Thou alone, O Kumbha'karna, can the Raksba's honour save, 

Strongest of the Rakaha warriors, stoutest-hearted midst the brave, 
Speed thee like the Dread Destroyer to the dark and dubious fray, 

Cleave through Ramans girdling chase the scattered foe away!" 

like a mountain’s beetling turret Kumbha-kama stout and tall. 

Passed the city’s lofry portals and the dry’s girdling wall, 

And he raised his voice in battle, sent his cry from shore to shore, 

Sohd mountains shook and trembled and the sea returned the roarl 
Inpra nor the great Varuka equalled Kumbha-kama’s might, 

Vanars trembled at the warrior, sought their safery in their flight 
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But the prince oi hk Kishkindha, Angad chief of warlike fame, 
Marked his paniosoicken forces with a princely warrior’s shame. 
“Wither fly, ye trembling Vanars ?" thus the angry chieftain aied, 
“All forgetful of your duty, of your worth and warlike pride, 

Deem not stalwart Kumbha-kama is our match in open fi^t. 
Forward let us meet in batde, let us crush his giant mightl*' 

Rallied thus, the broken army stone and tree and massive rock, 

Hurled upon the giant Raksha speeding with the iighining’s shock. 
Vain each flying rock and missile, vain each stout and sturdy stroke, 
On the Raksha's limbs of iron stone and tree in splinters broke. 
Dashing through the scattered forces Kumbha-karna fearless stood. 

As a forest conflagration feasts upon the parched wood, 

Far as confines of the ocean, to the causeway they had made, 

To the woods or caves or billows, Vanars in their terror fled! 
Hanuman of dauntless valour turned not in his fear nor fled, 

Heaved a rock with mighty effort on the Raksha’s towering head, 
With his spear-head Kumbha-karna dashed the flying rock aside, 

By the Raksha’s weapon stricken Hanuman fell in hrs pride. 

Nat Rishabha and brave Nila and the bold Sarabha came, 
Gavak^a and Gandha-madan, chieftains of a deathless fame, 

But the spear of Kumbha-karna hurled to earth his feeble foes. 
Dreadful was the field of carnage, loud the cry of battle rosel 
Angad prince of fair Kishkindha, filled with anger and with shame. 
Tore a rock with wrathful prowess, to the fatal combat came, 

Short the combat, soon the Raksha caught and turned his foe around 
Hurled him in his deadly fury, bleedii^ senseless on the groundl 
Last, Sugriva king of Vanars with a vengeful anger woke. 

Tore a rock from bed of mountain and in proud defiance spoke, 

Vain Sugriva’s toil and struggle, Kumbha-karna hurled a rock. 

Fell Sugiiva crushed and senseless ’neath the miwle's mighty shock! 
Pierdng through the Vanar forces, bke a flame through forest wood, 
Came the Raksha where in glory Lakshman calm and fearless stood. 
Short their contesi^Kumbha-karna sought a greater, mightier foe, 
To the young and dauntless Lakshman spake in accents soft and low: 
“Dauntless prince and matchless warrior, fair Sumiira’s gallant son, 
Thou hast proved unrivalled prowess and unending glory won. 

But I seek a mighder foeman, to thy elder let me go, 

1 would light the royal Rama, or to die or slay my foel" 
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"Victor proud!" said gcdiant Lal^shman, "peerless in thy giant might, 
Conquerer of great Immortals, Lahshman owns thy s^ll in fight. 
Mightier foe than bright Immortals thou shall meet in fatal u/ar, 
Death for thee in guise of Rama tarrias yonder, not afar!" 

Ill it f aied with Kumbha-karna when be strove with Rama’s might. 
Men on earth nor Goda immortal conquered Rama in the fight, 
Deadly arrows keen and fiaming £rom the hero's weapon broke, 
Kumbha-karna faint and bleeding felt his death at every stroke, 

Last, an arrow pierced his armour, from his shoulders smote his head, 
Kumbha-kama, lifeless, headless, rolled upon the gory bed. 

Hurled unto the heaving ocean Kumbha-karna's body fell. 

And as shaken by a tempest, mighty was the ocean’s swelll 

V Indrajifs Sacrifice and Second Battle 

Still around beleaguered Lanka girdled Rama’s Uving chain, 

Raksha cblefcaia after chieftain strove to break the line in vain, 

Sons of Ravan,—brave Narantak was by valiant Angad slain, 

Trisiras and fierce Devanuk, Hanuman slew on the plain, 

Atikaya, tall of stature, was by gallant Lakshman killed, 

Ravan wept for slaughtered princes, brave in war in weapons skilled. 
“Shed no tears of sorrow, fadier!” lodrajit exclaimed in pride, 

‘‘While thy eldest son surviveth triumph dwells on Ravan's ride, 
Rama and that stripling Lakshman, I had left them in their gore, 
Once again 1 seek their lifeblood,—they shall live to fight no more. 
Hear my vow, O Lord of RakshasI ere descends yon radiant sun, 
Rama’s days and gallant Lakshman’s on this wide earth shall be done, 
Witness Indra and Vivaswat, Vishnv great and Rudsa dire, 

Wimess Sun and Moon and Sadbyas, and the living God of Firel” 
Opened wide the gates of Lankaj in the spacious field of war, 

Indrajit arranged his army, foot and horse and battle car. 

Then with gifts and sacred mantras bent before the God of Fire, 

And invoked celestial succour in the batde dread and dire. 

With his ofidings and his garlands, Indrajit with spices rare, 
Worshipped holy Vaiswa-hasa on the altar bright and fair, 

Spear and mace were ranged in order, dart and bow and shiniog blade 
S^red fuel, blood'red garments, fragrant flowers were duly laid, 
Head of goat as black as midnight ofiered then the warrior brave. 

And the shooting tongue of red fire omens of a conquest gave, 
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Curling to the right and smokeless, red and bright as molccD gold. 
Tongue of flame received the offering of the hero true and bold! 
Victory the sign betokens I Bow and dart and shining blade. 

Sanctified by holy mantras, by the Fire the warrior laid. 

Then with weapons consecrated, hid in mists as once before, 

Indrajit on helpless foernen did his fatal arrows pour! 

Fled the countless Vanar forces, panic-nricken, crushed and slain, 

And the dead arid dying warriors strewed the gocy battle plain. 

Then on Rama, and on Lakshman, from his dark and misty shroud, 
Indrajit discha^cd his arrows bright as sunbeams through a cloud. 
Scanning earth and bright sky vainly for his dark and hidden foe, 

Rama to his broker Lakshroan spake in grief and spake in woe: 

"Once again chat wily Raksha, slaying all our Vanar train. 

From bis dark and shadowy shelter doth on us his arrows rain. 

By the grace of great SwAYAVtamj, Indrajit is lost to sight, 

Useless is our human weapon ’gainst his gift of magic might. 

If SWAYAMSHU wills it, likshman, we sM face these fatal darts. 

We shall stand with dauntless patience, we shall die with dauntless 
hcarcs!” 

Wmponlcss but calm and valiant, from the foeman's dart and spell 
Padeoiiy the piinc» suffered, fearlessly the heroes fclll 

VI Indraji^s Third BatrU and P^l 

Healing herbs from distant moimtaias Hanuman m safety brought, 
Rama rose and gallant Lakshroan, once again their foemen sought. 

And when night its sable mantle o'er the earth and ocean drew, 

Forcing through the gates of Lanka to the frightened city flewJ 
Gallant sons of Kumbha-karna vainly fought to stem the tide, 
Hanuman and brave Sugriva slew the brothers in tbew pride, 
Makataksha, shark-eyed warrior, vainly strijggied with the foe, 

Rama laid him pierced and lifeless by an arrow from his bow. 

Indrajit arose in anger for his gallant kinsmen slayed. 

In bis arts and deep devices Sita’s beauteous image made, 

And he placed the form of beauty on his speeding battle car. 

With his sword he smote the image in the gory field of war! 

Rama heard the fatal message which his faithful Vanars gave, 

And a deathlike trance and uemor fell upon the warrior brave. 
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But BibliishaQ deep in wisdom to the anguished RaxriA came, j 

With hia worda of consolation ^lakc of Kama’s ri^ceoua dame: | 

“Trust me, Rama, trust thy comrade,—for I know our wily houae,— I 

Indrajit slays not the woman whom hi s father seeks as spouse, < 

’Tis £w Sita, impious Ravan meets thee on the battle*lield, ^ 

Stakes his life and throne and empire, but thy Slta will not yield, , 

Deem not that the king of Rakshas will permit her blood be shed, 

Indrajit slays not the woman whom his father seeks to wedi , 

Twas an image of thy Sita, Indrajit hath cleft in twain, ; 

While our army wails and sorrows,—he performs his rites again, ^ 

To the holy Nikumbhila, Indrajit in secret hies, ; 

For the ri^ts which yield him prowess, hide him in xi\t cloudy skies. ; 

Let young I<akahman seek the focman ere his magic riles be done,— • 

Once the sacrifice completed, none can combat Ravan's son,— j 

Let young Laksliman speed through Lanka till his wily foe is found, \ 

Slay the secret sacrificer on the sacrifKial ground) ” • 

Unco holy Nikuird)hila, Lakshman with Bibhishan went I 

Bravest, choicest of the army, Rama with his brother sent, j 

Magic rites and sacrifices Indrajit bad scarce begun, 1 

When surprised by armed focmen rose in anger Ravan’s soni 
"Art thou he,** thus to Bibhishan, Indrajit in anger spake, 

"Brotbcf of my royal father, stealing thus my life to take, 

Raksha born of Raksha parents, dost tbou glory in this deed. 

Traitor to thy king and kinsmen, false to us in direst need? j 


Scorn and pity fill my bosom thus to see thee leave thy kin, t 

Serving as a slave of foemen, stooping to a deed of sin. 1 

Pot the slave who leaves his kindred, basely seeks the focman’s grace, j 

Meets dcsttuciion from the foeman after he destroys his race)’* j 

‘'Untaught child of impure passions/' thus Bibhishan answer made, j 

“Of my righteous worth unconscious bitter accents hast thou said, | 


Know, proud youth, that Truth and Virtue in my heart precedence take- \ 

And we shun the impious kinsman as we shun the pois’nous snakel | 

Uften, youth! this earth no longer bears thy father's sin and strife, 

Plunder of the righteous neighbour, passion for the neighbours wife, 

Evth and shies have doomed thy f<^er for his sin^folluted reign. 

Unto Gods his proud defiance and his wrongs to sons of men! 

Listen morel this fated J^nk^a groans beneath her load of crime. 

And sfudl perish in her folly by the ruthless hand of Time, 
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Thau ihdt parish ani thy jathar and this proud presumptuoi^^utf. 
Lahkman meals tkea. impuaus Rah/ha. by ih, stern decree oj Patel 
"Hast thou too fai^ot the lesson," Indrajit to Lakshimii s^, 

' Twice in field of war unconsdous thee with Rama have I laid, 

Dos: thou stealing like a serpent brave my y« unconquered might, 
Perish, boy, in thy presumpcioo, in this last and ratal figntl 
Spake the hero: “Like a co^vard hid beneath a mantling cloud, 

Thw hast battled like a caitiff safe behind thy sheltering shroud, 

Now I seek an open combat, time is none to prate or speak, 

Boastful word is coward’s weapon, weapons and thy arrows sc^! 

Soon they mixed in dubious comfc^c, fury fired each foeman s heart. 
Either warrior felt his rival worthy of hU bow and dart, 

Lakshnun with his hurtling arrows pierced the Raksha’s golden 
Shattered by the Raksha’s weapons Uksbman’s useless armour fell, 

Red with gore and dim in eyesight still the chiefs in fury fought, 

Neither quailed before his foeman, pause nor grace nor mercy sought, 
Till with more than human valour Lakshman drew his bow amai^ 
Slayed the Raksba’s steeds and driver, severed too his bow in twain. 

*'If the great and godlike Rama is in faith and duty true, 

Gods assist the cause of virtueP-Lakslunan uttered as be drew, 

Pawl was the dan unerring,—Gods aswst the true and bold, 

On the field of NikumbhOa, Lakshman’s foeman headless rolled! 

Vll Ravan’s Lament 

"Quenched the light of Rakshas’ valour!” so the messageJKarcr said, 
"Lakshman with the deep Bibhishan hath thy son m battle slayed* 
Fallen U our prince and hero and his day on earth is done, 

In a brighter world, 0 monarch, lives thy brave, thy gallant sont" 
Anguish fiUed the father’s bosom and his fleeting senses failed, 

Till to deeper sorrow wakened Lanka’s monarch wept and wailed: 
“Greatest of my gallant warriors, dearest to thy father's heart, 

Victor over bright Immortals,—art thou slain by Lakshman’s dart. 
Noble prince whose peerless arrows could the peaks of Mandar stain, 
And could daunt the Dread Destroyer,-art thou by a mortal slain? 

Bui thy valour lends a radiance to clysium’s sunny cbme. 

And thy bright name adds a lustre to the glorious rolls of time. 

In the skies the bright Immortals lisp thy name with tafor pale. 

On the earth our maids and matrons mourn chv fall with piercing waiil 
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HarkI the voice of lamentation waking in the palace halls. 

Like the voice of woe in forests when the forest monarch falls, 

HarkI the wailing widowed princes, mother weeping for her son, 

Leaving them in tears and anguish, lodrajit, where are thou gone? 

Full of years,—so oft 1 pondered,—when the monarch Ravan dies, 

Indrajit shall watch his bedside, Indrajit shall close Kis eyes, 

Bui the course of nature changes, and the father weeps the son. 

Youth is fallen, and the aged lives lo fight the foe alone I” 

Tears of sorrow, slow and silent, fell upon the monarch’s breast, ; 

Then a swelling rage and passion woke within bis heaving chest, ^ 

Like the sun of scorching summer glowed his face in wrathful shame, \ 

From his brow and rolling eyeballs issued sparks of living flamel ] 

“Perish she I” exclaimed the monarch, “she-wolf Sita dies to-day, ; 

Indrajit but deft her image, Ravan will the woman slayl” 

Followed by his trembling courtiers, regal robes and garments rent, t 

Ravan shaking in his passion to Aso^a'f garden went, 

Maddened by his wra^ and anguish, with his drawn and fiaming sword, 

Sought the ^des where soft-eyed Sita silent sorrowed for her lord. 

Woman’s blood the royal sabre on that fatal day had stained, 

But his true and faithful courtiers Ravan’s wrathful hand restrained. i 

And the watchful Raksha females girdled round the sorromng I 

Flung them on the path of Ravan to withstand a deed of shame. I 

‘"Not against a woman, Ravan, mighty warriors raise their band, » 

In the battle," spake the courtiers, “duty bids thee use chy brand, ; 

Versed in Vedas and in learning, court not thus a caitiff’s fate, 1 

Woman’s blood pollutes our valour, closes heaven’s eternal gate] ' 

Leave the woman in her sorrow, mount upon thy brutle car, ‘ 

Faithful CO our king and leader we will w^e the voice of war, I 

Tis the fouruenth day auspidous of the dark and waning moon, • 

Glory waiteth thee in battle and thy vengeance cometh soon, i 

All-resisiless in the contest slay chy ^man in his pride, I 

Seek as victor of the combat widowed Sica as thy bride!" \ 

Slow and sullen, dark and silent, Ravan then his wrath restrained, ' 

Vengeance on his son’s destroyer deep within his bosom reigned I ' 

t 

VUI Ravan's Second Battle and Vengeance j 

Voice of woe and lamentation and the cry of woman’s wail, | 

Issuing from the homes of Lanka did the monarch’s ears assail, | 
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And a mighty thought of vengeance waked within the monarch’s heart, 
And he heaved a sigh of anguish as he grasped his bow and dart: 

“Arm each and gallant Raksbal be our sacred duty done, 

Ravan seeks a hieing vengeance for hU brave and noble son, 

Mahodar and Virupaksha, Mahaparshwa warrior tall. 

Arm) this faced day will witness Lakshman’s or your monarch’s fall! 

Call 10 mind each daughtered hero,—Khar a, Dushan, slain in fight, 
Kumbha-karna giant warrior, ladrajit of magic might, 

Eanh nor sky hide my feemen nor the ocean’s heaving swell, 
Sauered ranks of Rama’s forces shall my speedy vengeance tcjl, 

Be thered-earih strewn and covered wii our countless foeinen slain, 
Hungry wolves and blood-beaked vultures feed upon the ghastly pbin, 
For his great and gallant brother, for his brave and beauteous son, 
Ravan seis a fink^ vengeance, Rakshas be your duty done!” 

House to house, in Lanka’s city, Ravan’s royal best was heard, 

Street and lane poured forth their warriors by a mighty passion stirred. 
With the javelin and sabre, mace and club and axe and pike, 

Sataghni' and bkindipala* quoit and thscus quick to strike. 

And they formed the line of tuskers and the line of battle car. 

Mule and camel fit for burden and the fiery steed of war, 

Serried ranks of armf d scJdiers shook the earth beneath their tread, 
Horsemen that on wings of lightning o’er the field of battle spread. 
Drum and conch and sounding trumpet waked the echoes of the sky, 
PfljflAtf * and loud mridanga ‘ and the people’s maddening cry. 
Thundering through the gates of Lanka, Ravan’s lofty chariot passed 
Destined by bis fortune, Ravan ne’er again those portals crosti 
And the sun was dim and clouded and a sudden darkness fell, 

Birds gave forth their boding voicea and the earth confessed a spell, 
Gouts of blood in rain descended, startled coursers turned to fiy, 
Vultures swooped upon the baxiDcr, jackals yelled their doleful cry, 
Omens of a dark disaster mantled o’er the vale and rock. 

And the ocean heaved In billows, nadoos felt the earthquake shocki 
Darkly closed the fatal battle, sturdy Vanars fell in fight, 

Warlike leaders of the Rakshas perished nearh the foeman’s might, 
Mahodhar and Virupaksha were by bold Sugriva slain, 

Crushed by Angad, Mahaparshwa Numbered lifeless on the plain. 

' A wopoa o£ «/ar. nippoKd to kill a biUKlred meo at ooe duebarga 
*A wcipMi ctf war. 'Adnam. *A druoi. 
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But with more dum morul valour Ravan swept the ranks of war^ 
Warriors fell beneath his prowess, fled before his mighty car. 

Cleaving through the Vanar forces, filled with vengeance deep and dire, 
Ravan marked the gallant Lakshman darning like a crimson firel 
like the tempest cloud of summer Ravan’s wing^ courses flew, 

But Bibhishan in his prowess soon the gallant barges slew, 

Dashing from hU useless chariot Ravan leaped upon the ground. 

And his false and traitor brother by his dearest foeman foundl 
Wrathful Ravan marked Bibhishan battling by die foeman^s side. 

And be hurled his pond'rous weapon for to day him in his pride. 
Lakshmnn marked the mighty jav'lln as it winged its whizzing flight. 
Cleft it in its onward passage, saved Bibbishan by his mighti 
Grimly smiled the angry Ravan gloacicg in his vengeful wrath, 

Spake to young and dauntless Lakshman daring thus to cross his path: 
'Welcome, Lakshman! thee 1 battle for thy deed of darkness done. 

Face the anger of a father, cruel slayer of the son. 

By thy skill and by thy valour, false Bibhishan diou hast saved. 

Save thyself I Deep in this bosom is a cruel grief engraved!’* 

Father’s grief and sad remembrance urged the li^tning-winged dar^ 
Ravan’s Sa\ti fell resistless on the senseless Lakshman’s heart, 

Wrathful Rama saw the combat and arose in godlike might. 

Carless, steedless, wounded Ravan sought his safety in his flight. 

IX Rama's Lamtnt 

“Art thou fallen," sorrowed Rama, “weary of this endless strife, 
Lakshman, if thy days are ended, Rama r^s not fox his life, 

Gone is Rama’s wonted valour, weapons leave his nerveless hand. 

Drop his bow and shining arrows, useless hangs his sheathed brandl 
Art thou fallen, gallant Lakshman, death and faintness on me creep, 
Weary of this fatal contest let me by my brother sleep, 

Weary of the strife and triumph, since my faithful friend is gone, 

Rama follows in his footsteps and his task on earth is donel 
Thou hast from thelar Ayodhya, followed me in deepest wood. 

In the thickest of the battle thou bast by thy elder stood. 

Love of woman, love of comrade, trite is love of kith and kind. 

Love like thine, truC'heaned brother, not on earth we often findl 
When Sumitra seeks thee, Lakshman, ever weeping for thy sake. 

When she asks me of her hero, what reply shall Rama make. 
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What Mply> when Bharat questions,—Where is he who went to wood, 

Where is true and faithful Lakshman who beside his cider stood? 

What great crime or fatal shadow darkens o'er my hapless life, 

Victim to the sins of Hama sinless Lakshman falls in strife, 

Best of brothers, best of warriors, wherefore thus unconscious lie, 

Mother, wife, and brother wait thee, ope once more thy sleeping cycl" 

Tara's father, wise Susena, gende consolation lent, 

Hanuman from distant mountains herbs of healing virrue rent, 

And by loving Rama tended, Lakshman in his strength arose, 

Siirred by thoughts of fatal vengeance Rama sought the flying foes. 

X Celestial Arms and Chariot 

Not in dastard terror Ravan sought his safety in his Right, 

But to seek fresh steeds of battle ere be faced bis foeman’s might, 

Harnessing his gallant coursers to a new and gbrious car, 

Sunlike in its radiant splendour, Ravan came once more to war. 

Gods m wonder watched the contest of the more than mortal foes, 

Ravan mighty in his vengeance, Rama lofty in his woes, 

Gods In wonder marked the heroes, lioo'like in jungle wood, 

Iniaa sent his arms and chariot where the human warrior stood I 
‘'Speed, MataUf* thus spa\e Inma, "speed thee wish my heavenly car, 

Where on foot the righteous 'Rstma meets kis mounted foe in war. 

Speed, for Ivan's days are ended, arid kis moments brief and few, 

Rama strives for right and virtuei—Oods assist the brave and truer 
Brave Matali drove the chariot drawn by steeds like solar ray. 

Where the true and righteous Rama sought bis foe in fatal fray. 

Shining arms and heavenly weapons he to lofty Rama g;ave,— 

When the righteous strive and struggle, God assist the true and bravel 
"Take this car,” so said Mauli, “which the helping Gods provide, 

Rama, take these steeds celesdal, Inijra's golden chariot ride, 

Take this royal bow and quiver, wear this fai<diion dread and dir^ , 

ViswA-itARMAN foigcd tlus armour in the flames of heavenly fire, 

I shall be thy chariot driver and shall speed the thund'ring car. 

Slay the sin'poUuted Ravan in this last and fatal war I" 

Rama mounted on the chariot clad in arms of heavenly sheen, 

And he mingled in a contest mortal eyes have never seen I 1 
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XI Rax/m'i Third Battik and Fell 

Gods and mortals watched the contest and the heroes of the war, 

Ravan speeding on bis chanot, Rama on the heavenly car, 

And a fiercer form the warriors in their fiery frenzy wore, 

And a deeper weight of hatred on their anguished bosoms bore, 

Clouds of dread and dcathful arrows hid dtc radiant face of sky, 

Darker grew the day of combat, fiercer grew the contest high I 
Pierced by Ravan’s pointed weapons bleeding Rama owned no pain, 
Rama's arrows keen and piercing sought his foeman’s life in vain. 

Long and dubious battle lasted, and with fury wilder fraught, 
Wounded, faint, and still unyielding, blind with wrath the rivals fought 
Pike and club and mace and trident scaped from Ravan’s vengeful hand, 
Spear and arrows Rama wielded, and his bright and flaming brandl 
Long and dubious battle lasted, shook the ocean, hill and dale, 

Winds were hushed in vwccless terror and the livid sun was pale. 

Still the dubious battle lasted, until Rama in hb ire 

Wielded Brahma's deaihful weapon flaming with celestial firel 

Weapon which ihe Saint Agastya had unto the hero given. 

Winged as lightning dart of Inbra, fatal as the bolt of heaven, 
Wrapped in smoke and flaming flashes, speeding from the citcled bow, 
Picrc^ the iron heart of Ravan, laid the lifeless hero bw, 

And a cry of pain and terror from the Raksha ranks arose, 

And a shout from joyous Vanars as they smote their fleeing foes I 
Heavenly flowers in rain descended on the red and gory plain, 

And from unseen harps and timhreU rose a soft celestial strain. 

And the ocean heaved in gladness, brighter shone the sunlit sky, 

Soft and cool the gentle zephyrs through the forest murmured by, 
Sweetest scent and fragrant odours wafted from celestial trees. 

Fell upon the earth and ocean, rode upon the laden breeze! 

Voice of Messing from the bright shy fMl on Raght/s valiant son,— 
^Champion of the true and rigkteousl now thy noble task, ^ don cl" 

XI! Mandodari's Lament end the Funerals 

"Hast thou fallen ” wept in anguish Ravan’s first and eldest bride, 
Mandodari, slcndcr-waisted. Queen of Lanka’s state and pride, 

"Hast thou fallen, king and consort, more than C^s in warlike might, 
Slain by man, whom bright ImmotuU feared to face in dubious f^ht? 
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Not a man!“^ Dark Destroyer came to thee in mortal fornij 
Or the hcavcn-ifavereuig Vishnu, Inua ruler of the storm, 

Gods 1 ^ sky io shape of Vanars helped the dark and cruel deed. 

Girdling round the Disojs-Wielder in the battle's direst need I 
Well I knew,—when Khara, I>U5han, were by Rama's prowess slain, 
Rama as no earthly mortal, he who crossed the mighty main, 

WeE 1 knew,—when with his army he invested Lanka's gate, 

Rama was no earthly mortal but the messenger of Fate, 

And 1 prayed,—the faithful Sita might unto her consort go, 

For 'tis writ that nations perish for a righteous woman’s woe, 

But for impious lua of womanr^all forgetful of thy wife, 

Thou hast lost chy crown and kingdom, thou hast lost thy fated lifcl 
Woe to me) the sad remembrance haunts my tortured bosom soil, 

Of our days on famed Kailasa or on Meru's golden hill, 

Gone the days of joy and gladness, Mandodari's days are done, 

&nce her lord and king and husband from her dear embrace is gone I'' 
Sorely wept the Queen of Lanka; Rama, tender, tearful, true. 

Bade the funeral rites and honours to a fallen foeman du^ 

And they heaped the wood of Chan4(tr> and the fragrant garland laid, 
On the pyre they lifted Ra^ in the richest robes arrayed, 

Weeping queens and sorrowing Rakshas round their fallen leader stood, 
Brahmana with their chaunted mantras piled the dry and scented wood, 
Oil and cords and sacred ofierings were upon the altar laid, 

And a goat of inky darkness as a sacrifice was slayed. 

Kously the good Bibhishan lighted Ravaa’s funeral pyre, 

And the zephyrs gendy blowing fanned the bright and blazing fire. 
Slow and sad with due ablutions mourners left the funeral site, 

Rama then unstrung hb weapon, laid aside his arms of might 

BOOK XI RAJYA.ABHISHEKA 
(Rumtf'r Tietum and Consfcration) 

The real Epic ends with the war, and with Rama’s happy return to 
Ayodhya, Sita proves her stainless \nrrue by an Ordeal of Fire, and 
returns with her lord and with Lakshman in an aerial car, which Ravan 
had won from the Gods, and which Bibhishan made over to Rama. 
Indian poets are never tired of descriptions of nature, and the poet of the 
Ramayana takes advantage of Rama’s journey from Ceylon to Oudh to 
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give us a biid’j<ye view of the whole con ti nent of India, as well as to 
recaplculats the pnndpal incidents of his great Epic. 

The gathering of men at Ayodhya, the greetings to Rama, and his 
consecration by the Vedic bard Vasishtha, are araocg the most pleasing 
passages in the whole poem. And the happiness enjoyed by men during 
the reign of Rama—described in the last lew coupleu of this Book—is an 
article of belief and a living tradition in India to this day. 

The portions translated in this Book form the whole or portions of 
Sections cxviii., cxxv^ aaix^ and cxxx., of Book vi. of ^ original 
tCH. 


/ Ordf<d by Fire 

For she dwelt in Ravan’s dwelling,•^^umour clouds a woman’s fame— 
Righteous Rama’s brow was clouded, saintly Sita spake in shame: 
‘'Wherefore spake ye not, my Rama, if your bosom doubts my faith, 
Dearer than a dark suspicion to a woman were her death! 

Wherefore, Rama, with your token came your vassal o'er the wave. 

To assist a fallen woman and a tainted wife to sav^ 

Wherefore with your mighty forces crossed the ocean in your pride. 
Risked your life in endless combats for a sio-poUuted bride f 
Hast thou, Rama, all forgotten?—Saindy Janak saw my birth, 

Child of harvest^aring furrow, Sita sprang from Mother Earth, 

As a maiden true and stainless unco thee 1 gave xny baud, 

As a consort fond and faithful roved with thee from land to landl 
But a woman pleadech vainly when suspicion clouds her name, 
Lakshman, if thou lov’st thy &scer, light for me the funeral Bame, 
When the shadow of dishonour darkens o’er a woman's life, 

Death alone is friend and refuge of a true and trustful wife, 

When a ri^teous lord and husband turns his cold averted eyes, 

Funeral flame dispels suspicion, honour lives when woman dies!" 

Dark was Rama’s gloomy visage and his lips were firmly sealed. 

And his eye betrayed no weakness, word disclosed no thought concealed, 
Silent heaved his heart in anguish, silent drooped his tortured head, 
Lakshman with a throbbing bosom funeral pyre for SitA made, 

And Videha’i sinless daughter prayed unto the Gods above. 

On her lord and wedded consort cast her dying looks of level 
"If in act and thought" the uttered, "I am true unto my name, 
Witness of our sins and virtues, may this Fire protect my fame! 
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7/ a false and lying scandal brings a faithful woman shame, 

Witness of our sins and virtues, may this Fire protect my famel 
If in lifelong loving duty I am free from sin and blame. 

Witness of our sins and virtues, may this Fire protect my famel" 
Fearless ia her faith aad valour Siia stepped upoa the pyre, 

And her form of beauty vanished drcl^ by the clasping fire. 

And an anguish shook the people like the ocean terapest^tos^ 

Old and young and maid and matron wept for Sita true and lost, 
For bedecked in golden splendour and in gems and rich attire, 

Siia vanished in the red fire of the newly lighted pyre! 

Fishis and the great Gandharvas, Gods who know each secret deed, 
Witnessed Sita’s high devotion and a woman's lofty creed, 

And the earth by ocean girdled with its wealth of teeming life, 
Witnessed deed of dauedess duty of a true and stainless wifcl 

7/ Woman's Truth Vindicated 

Slow the red flames rolled asunder, God of Fire incarnate came. 
Holding in bis radiant bosom fair Videha’s sbless dame, 

Not a curl upon her tresses, not a blossom on her brow, 

Not a fibre of her mantle did with tarnished lustre glowl 
Witness of our sins^nd virtues, God of Fire incarnate spake. 

Bade iheiSorrow-stricken Rama back his sinless wife to take: 

“Ravan in his impious folly forced from thee thy faithful dame, 
Guarded by her changeless virtue, Sita still remains the same, 
Tempted cit by female Rakshas in the dark and dismal wood, 

In her woe and in her sadness true to thee hath Sita stood. 

Courted eft by royal Ravan in the forest far and lone, 

True to wedded troth and virtue Sita thought of thee alone, 

Pure is she in thought and action, pure and stainless, true and meek, 
I, the witness of all actions, thus my sacred mandate speakl" 

Rama’s forehead was unclouded and a radiance Ht his eye, 

And bis bosom heaved in gladness as he spake in accents high: 
'*Ncver from the dme I saw her in her maiden days of youth. 

Have 1 doubted Ska's virtue, Sita's fixed and changeless truth, 

I have known her ever sinless,—let the world her virtue know, 

For the God of Fire is witness to her truth and changeless vow! 
Ravan in his pride and passion conquered not a woman’s love, 

For the virtuous like the bright fire in their native radiance move, 
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Ravan in his lagc and folly conquered not a faithful wife, 

Foe Uke ray of sun unsullied is a ri|hteou5 woman’s life, 

Be the wide world now a witnes8r-pu^« sudnless is my dame, 
Rama shall not leave bis consort till He leaves his righteous fsmel” 

In his tears the contrite Rama clasped her in a soft embrace. 

And the fond forgiving Slta in his bosom hid her face I 

/// Return Heme by the Atrial Car 

“Mark my love,” so Rama uttered, as on flying Pushpa car, 

Borne by swans, the home-returning exiles left the field of war, 
“Lanka’s proud and castled city on Trikuca's triple crest, 

As on peak of bold Kailasa mansions of Immortals resil 
Mark the gory fields surrounding where the Vanars in their might. 
Faced and fought the charing Rakshas in the long and deathful fight, 
Indrajit and Kumbha-karna, Ravan and his chieftains slain, 

Fell upon the fidd of battle and their red blood soaks the plain- 
Mark where dark-eyed Mandodtri, Ravan’s siender-waisted wife. 
Wept her widow’s tears of anguish when her monarch lost his life. 

She hath dried her tears of sorrow and bestowed her heart and hand, 
On Bibhishan good and faithful, crowned king of Lanka’s land. 

Sec my love, round Ceylon’s island how the ocean billows roar. 
Hiding pearls in caves of corals, strewing shells upon the shore. 

And the causeway far-extending—monument of Rama’s fame,— 
'Rama’s Bridge’ to distant ages shall our deathless deeds proclaimi 
See the rockbound fair KisWandha and her mountain-girdled town, 
Where I slayed the warrior Bali, placed Sugiiva on the throne, 

And the hill of fUsbyamuka where Sugriva fint I met, 

Gave him word,—he would be monani ere the evening’s sun had sen 
See the sacred lake of Pampa by whose wild and echoing shore, 

Rama poured his lamentations when he saw his wife no more, 

And the woods of Janasthana where Jacayu fought and bled. 

When the deep deceitful Ravan with tny trusting Sita fled. 

Dost thou mack, my soft-eyed Siu, cottage on the river’s shore, 
Where in righteous peace and penance Sita lived in days of yore, 

And by gloomy Godavari, Saint Agascya’s home of love, 

Holy men by holy duties sanctify the sacred gr^cl 

Etest thou, o’er the Dandak forest, view the Chitrakuta hill. 

Deathless bard the Saint Valmiki haunts its shade and crystal rill. 
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Thilhcr came the righteous Bharat and my loving mother came, 
Longing in their hearts to take us to Ayodhya’s town oi fame, 

Dost thou, dear devoted Sita, see the Jumna in her might, 

Where in Bharad'Waja’s eurtm passed we, love, a happy night, 

And the broad and ruddy Ganga sweeping in her regal pride, 
Forestnjweller faithful Guha crossed us to the southern side. 

Joy I joy I my gentle Sica! Fair Ayodhya looms above, 

Ancient seat of Raghu’s empire, nest of Rama’s hope and love, 

Bow, bow, to bright Ayodhya [ Darksome did the exiles roam, 

Now rh rir weary toil is ended in their father’s ancient home)’* 

IV Graftings 

Message from returning Rama, Vanars to Ayodhya brought, 

Righteous Bharat gave his mandate with a holy joy distraught: 

"Let our dry shrines and chaityof ‘ with a lofty muac shake. 

And our priests to bright Immortals grateful ^hs and offerings make, 
Bards, reciters of Purttnas* minstrels versed in andent song, 

Women xvjih their runeful voices lays of sacred love prolong. 

Let our queens and stately courtiers step in splendour and in state, 
Chieftains with their marshalled forces range along the dry gate. 

And our white-robed holy Brahmans hymns and sacred mantrtu sing, 
Offer greetings to oui brother, render homage to our kingl” 

Brave Sacrug^a heard his elder and his mandate duly kept: 

"Be our great and sacred city levelled, cleansed, and duly swep^ 

And the grateful earth be sprinkled with the water from the well, 

Strewn ^ih parched rice and offering and with flower of sweetest smell. 
On each turret, tower, and temple let our flags and colours wave, 

On the gates of proud Ayodhya plant Ayodhya’s banners brave, 

Gay festoons of flowerlog creeper home and sucet and dwelling line, 
And in gold and glittering garment iei the gladdened city shine!” 
Elephants in golden trappings thousand chiefs and nobles bore. 

Chariots, cars, and gallant chargers speeding by Sarayu’s shore, 

And the sealed troops of battle marched with colours rich and brave. 
Proudly o’er the gay procession did Ayodhya’s banners wave. 

In their stately gilded Utters royal dames and damsels came. 

Queen Kausatya Erst and foremost, Queen Sumitca rich in fame, 

' Shrioa or ceople* * Sao^ 
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Pious priest acd learned Brahman, chief of guild from near and far, 
N(^le chief and stalely courtier with the wreath and water jar. 

Girt by minstrel, bard, and herald chandng glorious deeds of yore, 
Bharat came,—his elder's sandals siill the faithful younger bore,— 
Silver-whicc his proud umbrella, silver-white his garland brave. 
Silver-white the fan of ehoum which his faithful henchmen wave. 
Stately march of gallant chargers and the roll of battle car, 

Heavy tread of royal tuskers and the beat of drum of war, 

Dundubhi ‘ and echoing san^ha, voice of nations gathered nigh, 
Shook the city’s tower and temple and the pealing vault of skyJ 
Sailing o’er the cloudless ether Rama’s Pushpa chariot came, 

And ten thousand jocund voices shouted Rama’s joyous name, 
Women with their loving greetings, children with their joyous cry, 
Tottering age and lisping infant hailed the righteous chief and high. 
Bhaiac lifted up his glances unto Rama from afar, 

Unto Sita, unto Lakshman, seated on the Pushpa car, 

And he wafied high his greetings and he poured his pious lay. 

As one wafts the chaunted mantra to the rising God of Day I 
SUver swans by Rania's bidding soft descended from the air, 

And on earth the chariot lighted,*—car of flowers divinely fair,— 
Bharat mounting on the chariot, sought bis long-lost elder’s grace, 
Rama held his faithful younger in a brother’s dear embrace. 

With his greetings unto Lakshman, unto Rama’s faithful dame, 

To Bibhishan and Sugriva and each chief who hither came, 

Bharat took the jeweUed sands is with the rarest gems jobid, 

Pbced them at the £e« of Rama and in humble accents said: 

“Tokens of thy rule and empire, tbese have filled thy royal throne, 
Faithful to his trust and duty Bharat renders back tbine own, 

Bharat s life is joy and gbdness, for rerurned from distant shore, 

Thou shalt rule Ay spacious kingdom utd Ay loyal men once more. 
Tbou shale hold Ay rightful empire and assume Ay royal crown. 
Faithful to his trust and duty,—Bharat renders back Aine own)” 

V The Consecration 

Joyi joyf in bright A^dhya gbdness filled Ac hearts of all, 

Joy I joy I a lofty music sounded in Ac royal hall, 

'Drum. 
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Fourteen jears of nee were eoded^ Rajua now asumed bis own, 

And they placed ihc weary wand'rer on his faiher’s ancient 6rone, 
And they brought the sacred water from each distant stream and hill, 
From the vast and boundless ocean, from eadi fax and sacred riU. 
Vasisheba the Eard of Vedas with auspicous rites and meet 
Placed the monarch and his consort on the gemmed and jewelled seat, 
Gautama and Katyayana, Vamadeva priest of yore, 

Jabali and wise Vijaya versed in holy ancient lore, 

Poured the fresh and fragrant water on the consecrated king, 

As the Gch^s anointed Inmia from the pure ethereal springl 
Vedic priests with sacred mantra, dark-cycd virgins with their song, 
Warriors in arms and weapons round the crowndd monarch ihroDg> 
Juices from each fragrant creeper on his royal brow they place, 

And his father’s crown and jewels Rama's ample forehead grace, 
AndasMacu, first of monaichs, was enthroned in days of yore, 

So was Rama consecrated by the priests of Vedic lorel 
Brave Sacrughna on his brother cast the white uir^eUa's shade 
Bold Sugriva and Bibhishan waved the chowri gem-inlaid, 

Vayu, C^d of gentle zephyrs, gift of golden garland lent, 

Indm, God of rain and sunshine, wreath of pearls to Rama sent, 

Gay Gandkarvas raised the music, &ir Apsaras' formed the ring, 

Men in nations hailed their Rama as chdr lord and righteous king! 

Ajid 'tis told by ancient sages, dining Hama's happy reign, 

Death untimely. dire diseases, came not to kis subject men, 

Widou/s wept nos in their sorrow for their lords untimely lost, 

Mothers wailed not in their anguish for their babes by Yama cross, 
Hobhers, cheats, and gay deceivers tempted not with lying word, 
neighbour loved his righteous neighbour and the people loved sh eir lordt 
7rees their ample produce yielded as returning seasons went. 

And the earth in grateful gladness never jading harvest lent, 

Hains descended in their season, never came the blighting gale, 

Hich in crop and rich in pasture was each soft and smiling vale. 

Loom and anvdgave their produce and the tilled and fertile soil, 

And the nation Utfcd rejoicing in their old ancestral toil, 

^Celeiiul ornspb. 
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BOOK. XII ASWA-MEDHA 
{Se<T$fice of the Horse) 

Th£ UAL Epic cnd^ with Ramans ^^ppy return to Ayodhya. Axi Vttara- 
Kanda or Supplement is adde<I> describing the fate of $ita» and giving the 
poem a aad ending. 

The dark cloud of suspicion still hung on the fame of S:ta, and the 
people of Ayodhya made reflections on the conduct of their king, who 
bad taken back into his house a woman who had lived in the palace of 
Ravan. Rama gave way to the opinion of his people, and he sent away his 
bving and faithful Sica to live in forests ooce more. 

Sica found an asylum in the hermitage of Valmiki, and reputed author 
of this Epic, and there gave birth co twins. Lava and Kusa. Years passed 
cn, and Lava and Kusa grew up as hermic boys, and as pupils of Valmiki. 

After years had passed, Rama performed a great Horse^saedflee. Kings 
and princes were invited from n&ghbouhng countries, and a great feast 
was held. Valmiki came to the sacriflee, and his pupils, Lava and Kusa, 
chanted there the great Epic, the Ramoyana, describing the deeds of 
Rama. 7 n interesting poiiion of the poecn we find how songs and 
poetry were banded down in ancient India by memory. The boys had 
learnt the whole of the Epic by heart, and chanced portions of it, day after 
day, till the rcdtal was completed. We are told that the poem consists of 
seven books, 500 cantos, and 24,000 couplets. Twenry cantos were recited 
each day, so that the recital of the whole poem must have taken twenty- 
iive days. It was by such feats of memory and by such recitals that 
literature was preserved in ancient times in India. 

Roma recognised his sons in the boy-miostrels, and his heart yearned 
once mote for Sita, whom he bad banished but never forgotten, He asked 
the Poet Valmiki to restore his wife to him, and he desired that Sita might 
once more prove her purity in the great assembly, so that he imght cake 
her back with the approval of his people. 

Sita came. But her life had been darkened by an unjust suspicion, her 
heart was broken, and she invoked the Earth to take her back. And the 
Earth, which had given Sita InrcK, yawned and took back her suiting 
child into her bosom. 

In the andent hymns of the Rig Veda, Sita i$ simply the goddess of the 
field-furrow which bears crops for men. We find how that ample con¬ 
ception is concealed in the Ramayana, where Sita the heroine of the Epic 
is still bom of the field-furrow, and after all her adventures returns to 
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the Earth, To the miUioiis of men and women in India, however, Sita is 
not an allegory; she lives in their hearts and auctions as the model of 
womanly love, womanly devotion, and a wife’s noble sclf'^cegacioD. 

The portions translated in this Book form the whole or portions of 
Sections icu,, xdii,, xciv,, and xcvii. of Book viL of the original text. 

I TAe SacrifUt 

Years have passed; the lonely Rama in bis joyless palace reigned, 

And for righteous duty yearning, Asux^medha ’ rice ordained, 

And a steed of darkest sable with the valiant Lakshman sent, 

And with troops and faithful courtiers to Haimlsba’s forest went 
Falx was far Nairoisha’s forest by the limpid Gumti’s shore, 

Monarchs came and warlike chieftains, Brahmans versed in sacred lore, 
Bharat with each friend and kinsman served them with the choicest food, 
Froud retainers by each chieftain and each crowned monarch stood. 
Palaces and stately mansions were for royal guests assigned, 

Peaceful homes for learnt Brahmans were with trees umbrageous lined, 
Gifts were made unto the needy, cloth by skilful weavers wrought, 

Ere the suppliants spake their wishes, ere they shaped th^ inmost 
thoughtl 

Rice unto the helpless widow, to the orphan svealth and gold. 

Gifts they gave to holy Brahmans, shelter to the weak and old. 

Garments to the graceful people crowding by their monarch’s door, 

Food and drink unto the hungry, home unto the orphan poor. 

Ancient rishis bad not witnessed feast like this in any land, 

Bright ImmonaU in thur bouncy blest not with a kinder hand, 

Through the year and circling seasons lasted Rama’s sacred feast, 

And the untold wealth of Kama by his kindly gifts increased! 

7 / Valmil^i and His Pupils 

Foremost midst the gathered Sages to the holy yajna * came 
Deathless Bard of Lay Immortal^-^Saint Valmlki rich in fame, 

Midst the bumble homes of riskis, on the confines of the wood. 

Cottage of the Saint Valmiki in the shady garden stood, 

Fruits and berries from the jimgle, water from the crystal spring 
With a careful band Valmiki did unto his cottage bring, 

acrifice. * Sa crifice. 



And h« spake to gentle Lava, Kusa child of righteous fame>— 

Sita*$ sofis» as youthful hermits to the sacred f^st they came: 

"Lift your voices, righteous pupils, and your richest music lend, 
Sing the Lay of Ramayana from the Erst unto the end, 

Sing it CO the holy Brahman, to the warrior fair and tall, 

In the aowded street and pathway, in the monarch’s palace hall, 
Sing it by the door of Ramar-he ordains this mighcy feast, 

Sing it to the royal ladies,—they shall to the story list, 

Sing from day to day unwearied, in this saaiEcial site, 

Ch^t to all the gathered nations Rama’s deeds of matchless might, 
And this store of fruits and berries will allay your thirst and coil, 
Gentle children of the forest, unknown strangers in this soil I 
Twenty cantos of the Epic, morn to night, recite each day, 

Till from end to end is chanted Ramayoni^s deathless Lay, 

Ask r^o alms, receive no riches, nor of your misfortunes cell, 

Useless unco us is bounty who in darksome forests dwell, 

Children of the wood and mountain, auel fortune clouds your birth, 
Stainless virtue be your shelter, virtue be your wealth on earth I 
If the royal Rama questions and your lineage seeks to know, 

Say,—Valmiki is our Teacher and our Sire on earth below, 

Wake your harps to notes of rapture and your softest accents lend. 
With Ac music of the poet music of your voices blend. 

Bow unto the mighty monarch, bow to Rama fair and tall. 

He is ft Act of his adjects, he is lord of creatures alii” 

7/7 Redtcd of the 'Ramayana 

When Ae silent night was ended, aud Aeir pure ablutions done, 
Joyous went Ae minstrel brothers, and Aeir bfty lay begun, 

Rama to Ac hermit minstrels lent a monarA’s willing ear, 

Blended wiA the simple music dulcet was Ae lay to hear, 

And so sweet Ae chanted accents, Rama’s inmost soul was stirred. 
With his royal guests and courciera stUl Ae dcaAless lay he heard! 
Heralds versed m old Puranas, Brahmans skilled in pious rite. 
Minstrels deep in lore of music, poets fired by heavenly might, 

Wat Acts of the constellations, ministers of Ae festive day. 

Men of science and of logic, bards who sang the ancient lay, 

Painters skilled and merry dancers who Ac festive joy prolong, 
Hushed and silent m Aeir wonder listed to Ac wondrous song! 
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And as poured the flood of music through the bright and livelong day, 
Eyes and ears and hearts insatiate drank the nectar of the lay> 

And the eager people whispered: “See tlie boys, how like our king 
As two drops oi limpid water from the parent bubble spncgl 
Were the boys no hermiC'Chlldren, in the betmit’s garments clad. 

We would deem them Rama's image,—Rama as a youthful ladl" 
Twenty cantos of the Epic thus the youthful minstrels sung, 

And the voice of string^ music through the Epic rolled along, 

Out spake Rama in his woiuier: '^Scarce ! know who these may be, 
Bghteen thousand golden pieces be the children-minstrels’ feer 
"Not so,'* answered thus the children, "we in darksome forests dwell. 
Gold and silver, bounteotis monarch, forest life beseem not welH" 
"Noble childrcaf" uttered Rama, "dear to me the words you say, 

Tell me who composed this £pic,~Father of this deathless Lay?" 

Saint Valmii^i,'' spa^e theminttrelt, "framed the g'eat immortal tong 
Potif and twenty thousand verses to this nohle Lay belong, 
iJntold tales of deathless virtue sanctify his sacred line. 

And five hundred glorious cantos in this glorious Bffic shine, 

In six Boo\s of mighty splendour was the poeds sash, begun, 

With a seventh Booh, supplemental is the poet's labour done, 

AU thy matchless deeds, O monarek, in this Lay will brighter shine. 
JJst to us from first to ending if thy royal heart inclinel" 

"Be it so," thus Rama answered, but the hours of day were o*er, 

And Valmiki’s youthful pupils to their cottage came once more. 

Rama with his guests and courders slowly left the royal hall, 

Eager was his heart to listen, eager were the monardis all. 

And the voice of song and music thus was lifted day to day, 

And from day to day they,listened to Valmiki’s deathless lAy! 

TV Lava and Kusa Recognised 

Flashed upon the contrite Rama glimpses of the dawning truth, 

And with tears of love paternal Rama clasped each minstrel youth, 
Yearned hJs sorroW'Stricken bosom for his pure and peerless dame, 
Sica banished to the forest, stainless in her righteous famel 
In his tears repentant Rama to Valroiki message sent. 

That his heart with eager longing sought her from her banishment: 
"Pure in soul I before these monarchs may ^e yet her virtue prove, 
Grace once more my throne and kingdom, share my unforgotten love, 
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Pure in soulj be£ore my subjects may her truth aad virtue shine, 

Queen of Rama’s heart and empire may she once again be mmcl" 

V Sita Lost 

Morning dawned; and with Valmiki, Sita to the gathering came, 
Banished wife and weeping mother, sorrow-stricken, suffering dame, 
Pure in thought and deed, Valmiki gave his troth and pHghted word^^ 
Faithful still the banished Sita in her bosom held her lordl 
"Mighty Saint,” so Rama answered as he bowed his humble head, 
"Listening world will hear thy mandate and the word that thou hast said, 
Never in his bosom Rama quesiioned Sita’s faithful love, 

And the God of Fire incarnate did her stainless virtue prove! 

Pardon, if the voice of rumour drove me to a deed of shame, 

Bowng to my people's wishes I disowned my sinless dame, 

Pardon, if to please my subjects I have bade my Sita roam, 

Tore her from my throne and empire, core her from my heart and homel 
In the dark and dreary forest was my Sita left to mourn, 
la the lone and gloomy jungle were my royal children born, 

Help me, Gods, to wipe this error and this deed of sinful pride, 

May my Sita prove her virtue, be again my loving bridel” 

Gods and Spirits, bright Immortals to xhit royal Yaj/ui came, 

Men of every race and nadon, kings and chiefs of righteous fame, 

Sofdy through the halls of splendour cool and scented breezes blew. 
Fragrance of celestial blossoms o’er the royal chambers flew. 

Sita saw the bright Celestials, monarchs gathered from afar, 

Saw her royal lord and husband bright as heaven-ascending star. 

Saw her sons as hermit-minsucls beaming with a radiance high, 

Milk of love suffused her bosom, tear of sorrow filled her cyct 
Rama’s queen and Janak’s daughter, will she sloop her cause to plead, 
Witness of her truth and virtue can a loving woman need ? 

Oh I her woman’s heart is bursting, and her day on earth is done, 

And she pressed her heaving bosom, slow and sadly thus begun j 
"If unstained in thought and action 1 have lived f^m da)i of birth, 

Spare a daughter's shame and anguish and receive her. Mother Eartkl 
If in duty and devotion I have laboured undefiled, 

Mother Earthl who bore this woman, once again receive thy child I 
If in truth unto my husband I have proved a faithful wife. 

Mother Earthl relieve thy Sita from the bur Jen of this life!** 
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Then iKc eanh wis rtot and partcci, and a golden chronc arose, 

Held aloft 1^ jewcUed Nagas as the leaves enfold the rose, 

And the Mother in embraces held her spotless sinless Child, 

Saintly Janak's saintly daughter, pure arud true and undefiled, 

Gods and men proclaim hv virtue I But fair Sica is no more, 

Lone is Rama’s loveless bosom and his days of bliss are o’er I 

CONCLUSION 

In the concldwko portion of the Urtara or Supplemental Book, the 
descendanu of Rama and hb brothers arc described as the founders of the 
great cides and kingdoms which flourished in Western India in the 
fourth and fifth centuries before the Christian Era. 

Bharat had two sons, Taksha and Pushkala. The former founded 
Takslia-sila, to the eaa of the Indus, and known to Alexander and the 
Greeks as Taxila. The lauer founded Pushkala-vad, to the west of the 
Indus, and known to Alexander and the Grceb as Peukelaotis. Thus the 
sons of Bharat are said to have founded kii^oms which flourished on 
other side of the Indus river in the fourth century before Christ. 

Lakshtnan had two sons, Angada and Cbandrakctu. The former 
founded the kingdom of Karupada, and the latter founded the city of 
Chandrakanti in the Malwa country. 

Sainighna had two sons, Suvahu and Satrughati. The former became 
king of Mathura, and the lartcr ruled in Vidisha. 

Rama had two sons, Lava and Kusa. The former ruled in Sravasti, 
which was the capital of Oudh at the time of the Buddha m the fifth and 
sixth centuries before Christ The latter founded Kusavaii at the foot 
of the Vindhya mountains. 

The de.iih of Rama and his brothers was in accordance with Hindu 
ideas of the death of the nghteous. Lakshtnan died under somewhat 
peculiar circumstances. A messenger from heaven sought a secret confer- 
ence with Rama, and Rama placed Lakshman at the gate, with strict 
injunctions that whoever intruded on the private conference should be 
siaio, Lakshmao himself had to disturb the conference by the solicitation 
of the celestial rishi Durvasa, who always appears on eanh to create mis¬ 
chief. And true to the orders passed by Rama, he surrendered his life by 
penances, and went to heaven. 

In the fulness of time, Rama and his other brothers left Ayodhya, 
crossed the Sarayu, surrendered their mortal life- and entered heaven. 
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The Fables of Panchatantxa 


INTRODUCTION 

I»mu ij KOMB 07 FAHfs, whlch are usually associated m ow miads 
mth the Greek slave^ mendooed by Herodotus^ by ibe Dame of Aesop. 
Few users of allusions to Aesop's fables which have crept into our every' 
day language realize that these stories, their special form and technique^ 
can be traced to very remote sources in India. Ernest Rhys, In his Intro* 
duedon to Tables, Aeso^ and Others (ETeryman'a) jusdy remarks, “Wc 

have CO admit that the beast'fable did not begin with him (Aesop), or in 
Greece at all. We have, in fact, to go East and to look to India and bxirrow 
in the 'tales within tales’ of HUofadesA to get an idea how old the 
antiquity of the fable actually t$.^ 

There are two outstanding collections of animal fables in Indian litera' 
tuce, the PanckaiantrA and the Hitopadesa. The fust is the older and 
richer coUectioc, consisting of $7 stories, the second, of 43, of which 35 
axe found in the Panchotontra. According to Dr. Hertel, the Pan chatantra 
was probably written down in the second century ba in Kashmir, bw 
the stories themselves are much older from evidences in Sanskrit works. 
It was the German Sanskrit scholar, Theodor Bcnfey, who translated the 
Panckatantra in 1859, and started the comparative study of beast fables, 
while the science of comparadve plulology had been started by the Bng* 
lish pioneer of Sanskrit studies, Sir William Jones in 1789, and its fbunda' 
don laid by Franz Bopp in iSx6 through the comparison of Greek, Latin, 
Sanskrit, Celtic and Teutonic words, (Note Paruha means “five,*’ 
Panckatantra m«ning “Five Sections”; ct Pcmauuch.) Curiously, a 
German version of th<»e animal fables, made in 1481, was one of the 
earliest printed books in Europe, and an English version was among 
the books that came from Caxton’s printing press. Also, the HiW' 
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pj^fsa was one o{ the first printed Sanskrit books in the beginning of 
ihe nineteenth century. Sir Edwin Arnold translated the Hitepadese 
{Boo\ of Good Counsels) from the Sanskrit in i86i. On the other hand, 
the Panekaiantra was not directly translated from the Sanskrit until 
1924 by Stanley Rice,' and by Arthur W. Ryder in 1925- 
While the indebtedness of Aesop to the Indian fables is open to ques¬ 
tion and can never be settled by conclusive evidence, the esublished 
route of migtadon of Indian fables into Europe has been interestingly 
described by Max Miilier * The stories from one of the collections of the 
Pfffichatanfra (of which there are cwcncy-five recensions), were translated 
into Pahlawi (Pehlevi) in the sixth century. From the Persian, it was 
translated into Syriac in AX>. 570 (under the tide Kalilagand Damna$. 
names of the jackals telling the stories, Tarataka and Damnaka), and 
into Arabic in the eighth century as the Pahles of Pilpay. In this Arabic 
garb, it spread through the Islam world and reached Spain, Sicily, Prov¬ 
ence and France, while through Constantinople, it reached Eastern 
Europe and was translated into Greek, Ladn, German, Italian and 
English. In an English translation from the Italian it was probably 
known to Shakespeare. Such tales have inspired similar stories of 
Boccaccio; see The Gullible Husband and The BuSterSlinded Brahman 
in the present selection, La Fontaine, in the edition of his Babies pub¬ 
lished in 1678, says in the Preface, "It is not necessary that I should say 
whence I have takp.n the subjects of these new fables. I shall only say, 
from a sense of gratitude I owe the largest portion of them to 
Pilpay the Indian Sage.”' 

The Pcmchetantra was therefore one of the most widely known and 
widely translated books of the world in the Middle Ages. As to the 
intriguing question of the or^ of Aesop’s fables, different views arc 
possible and are held by different scholars. Max MuUcr believed that 
fables found their way to Greece in or before Herodotus* time; 
others held the opposite; while sdll others believe in a common Aryan 
origin, or in independent origins. The question will probably never be 
settled. Rawlinson points out, however, ''That the migration of fables 
was originally from East to West, and not vice versa, 1 $ shown by the 

’ Stanley Rice w iow io 1:924 ia iBtraducdoa t» Aneieni fatUi aad Stories (Wudoni of 

(be East Senes): ‘Imieed. a seaicb ia die Briosh Miueua actd la tke IndU Ofice I&rarka 
bas foled Id discover aof EoglisH traoilacion whacsoever 
*"On tbe KG^ndoD of Fables," ie Chips front St Getntto Workshop, voL IV. 

*^'ioted bf R H. Gowen, Husory of tniion Liieresvf. 
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fact that the animals and birds who play the leading parts, the lion, the 
jackal, the elephant, and the peacock, are mostly Ixidian ones. In the 
European versions the jackal becomes the fox: the relation beeween the 
lion and the jackal Is a natural one, whereas that between the lion and 
the fox is not" ^ What seems to me common sense is that dgers, monkeys 
and crocodiles aboimd in Indian jungles and not in Greece. One cannot 
read Indian literature without being constantly impressed by the sense 
of the forest. 

The important thing to point out is that the fables have had a too 
luxuriant growth in native Indian literature to permit of the theory of 
borrowed origins. With an apology for punning, one must say that the 
Hindu mind is fabulous. The genius for creating fables seems inexhaus¬ 
tible in Indian literature, while Aesop stood alm<^ alone In Greece. Wit¬ 
ness the Buddhist Birth Stories (the Jata\as)t and the Dhammapada 
Commentary by Buddhaghosha," running each into four or five hundred 
stories, a great part of them animal fables, and the Banckatantra and the 
Hitopadesa. When one remembers also that many of the stories in the 
Arabian lights, including that of the famous Sindbad the Sailor, are of 
Hindu ori^, it is not easy to accept the view that such tales are not of 
native Indian growth. 

Llke the Arabian 'blights, the Panchatantro uses a framework: that 
of a king despairing of teaching his two dull princes and finally engaging 
a wise Brahman who pledged to teach these two dull boys the complete 
niti, or wisdom of human intercourse, in six months, and who procc^ed 
to teach these lessons on human nature through the fables, cleverly weav¬ 
ing one tale within another and very often making one character in the 
story Stan telling another story before one is completed. 

The gift for moralizing chat we see in Aesep exists in rather uncom¬ 
fortable abundance. For it is quite clear that here the tale adorns the 
moral, rather than the moral adorns the tale. Many of these maxims are 
quotations from older books, like the 'Vedas, and some of them are 
extremely appropriate today. One might choose the following as the 
maxim for ^e present work and all folk literature: 

All things that are seen or heard 
In science or the Sacred Word, 

^ 'lodia in European Thougfu and Licerarure" 10 Thr legacy oj tftdia. Oiford. 

* Trsfislaced by T. W. Da^s, LoadoB, r 88e. 

' Translated by E. W. BurUnaaaio, SvJdlriit LegaUt, in 3 vols. Harvard OrkBol Serial, 
ii , 39, 30. 
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All ihiogs ir mtusttlUz 
Are kaown axnoflg the populace. 

And in an age when scholarj build airplanes without knowing how to 
use diem, one could agree in the tale o£ Uo/t’Ma^ffrf that 

Seholaisbip is less than seose, 

Therefore seek intcUigence. 

The folly of appeasers was once wittily expressed by Heywood Broun 
in Ae»p fashion when he said that "appeasers believe that if you keep 
on throwing steaks to a tiger, the dger will become a v^etarian.'* The 
author of Panchasantrs had some thing similar to sayr 

Caress a rascal as you will, 

He was, and is, a rascal 

AH salve and sweadog'Creaoneats fall 

To take the kink from doggy’s tail. 

Conoliadon simply makes 
A foecoan’s indigoadon splutter, 
like drops of water sprinkled od 
A briskly burning pan of bureex. 

And we may derive some comfort in hearing that mankind eventually 
always overcomes its schemers: 

Since scamp and sneak and snake 
So often undertake 
A plan that does not thrive, 

The world wags on, alive. 

The pmpose of the book may be said to teach wisdom about human 
nature by libeling the animal world. Like Aesop, the author's morals 
arc sharp and shrewd. But on the whole, it is a good procedure to make 
the animal kingdom bear all the sins of hypocrisy and cunning and 
avarice of mankind. When the wolf chides the lamb for fouling the 
water he is drinking, die people of the weak nations know who the wolf 
is if not die aggressor himself. And when a fox condemns ‘^sour grapes,” 
I feel that he is distinedy human: a fox is too honest for that, only 
humans Indulge in the luxury of rationalizing errors. There is an advan¬ 
tage in making animals talk like men, rather than make gods do the 
same. When animals talk bke men, we at least feel as if we were hearing 
children talk like grown-ups, which is pleasurable, but when we make 
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the gods falk like human beings, we feel as if we were listening co old 
men talking like children. Rather than be anthropomorphic with the 
gods, let's be anchiopomorphic with the animals. 

The present selection is taken from the translatioa by Arthur W. 
Ryder,^ who has also translated the beautiful Sakuntdet, the classic Indian 
drama, for us. 1 have often found it necessary to omit some of the too 
many verse comments. In an age when men still fight like animals, it 
may be sometimes quite refreshing to re'Cnter the world of simple human 
uuths and recognize ourselves or our fellowtncn whose names may 
appear in the morning papers. 1 have included some fables at the end 
of this selection, which are recognizable as familiar to us. The best known 
is that containing the classical example of anti<limax, The Brahman’s 
Dream, known to us as the story of the Milkmaid who dreamed of her 
wedding and overthrew her milk pail. The story of the Loyal Mungoose, 
to heroically pathetic and worthy of a Walt Disney cartoon, can be 
recognized as the Welsh story of LJewcUyn and Gelcrc, where the tnun- 
goose has been transformed into a faithful dog. 

But I do wish that the wise, learned and calculating appeasers of 
America and Europe bad read The Progs that Rode Sna\ehae^ in their 
childhood and taken chat simple wisdom to heart, for I believe Water- 
foot who gave away the plebeian frogs to the snake was the 5 rst of the 
race of appeasers- And the first of the isolationists were the little monkeys 
in the story of The Unforgiving Monl^ey. 

* 7 fu faruMefOMra. Uiuvemtr U Chiago Press, 1935, 


The Panchatantxa 

Translated by Arthur W. Ryder 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STORIES 

Iw THE souTHBKN couNTEY is a ciry csUfid Maidens’ Delight. There lived 
a king named Immortal*Pow. He was familiar with all the works 
creating of the wise conduct of life. His feet were made dazzling by the 
tangle of rays of light from jewels in the diadems of mighty kings who 
knelt before him. He had reached the far shore of all the arts char 
embellish Hie. This king had three sons. Tlieir namea were Rich-Power, 
Ficrcc'Powcr, Endless-Power, and they were supreme blockheads. 

Now when the king perc^ved that they were hostile to education, he 
summoned his counselors and said: “Gentlemen, it is known co you 
that these sons of mine, being hostile to education, are lacking in dis¬ 
cernment. So when I behold them, my kingdom brings me no happiness, 
though all external thorns are drawn. For there is wisdom in the proverb: 

Of sons unborn, or dead, or fools. 

Unborn or dead will do: 

They cause a licde grief, no doubt; 

But feoli, a long life through. 

And again: 

To what good purpose can a cow 
That brings no calf aor milk, be bent? 

Or why beget a son who proves 
A dunce and disobedient? 

Some means must therefore be devised to awaken their intelligence,” 
Ajid they, one after another, replied: "O King, first one learns gram¬ 
mar, in twelve years. If this subject has som^w been mastered, then 
270 
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oiic masters the books on religion and practical Hit. Then the incelUgeoce 
awakens.” 

Bui one of their numberj a counselor named KeeQ> said: "O King, the 
duration of life is limited, and the verbal sciences require much lime for 
mastery. Therefore let some kind of epitome he devised to wake their 
intelligence. There is a proverb that says: 

Since verbal science has no Hnal end, 

Since life is short, and obstacles impend, 

Let central facts be picked and hrmly fixed, 

As swans extract the milk with water mixed. 

'*Now there is a Brahman here named Vishnusharman,* with a repu¬ 
tation for competence in numerous sciences. Intrust the princes to hiin. 
He will certainly make them inielligcnt in a twinkling." 

When the king bad listened to this, he summoned Vishnusharman 
and said: “Holy sir, as a favor to me you must make these princes incom¬ 
parable masters of the art of practical life. In return, 1 will bestow upon 
you a hundred land-grants." 

And Vishnusharman made answer to the king: “O Kiag> listen. Here 
is the plain truth. I am not the man to sell good learning for a hundred 
land^rants. But if I do not, in six months* time, make the boys acquainted 
with the art'of intelligent living, I wiQ give up my own name. Let us 
cut the matter short. Listen to my lion-roar. My boasting arises from no 
greed for cash. Besides, 1 have no use for money; I am eighty years old, 
and all the objects of sensual desire have lost their charm. But in order 
that your request may be granted, I will show a sporting spirit in ref¬ 
erence to artistic matters, h^ke a note of the date. If 1 fail to render your 
sons, In six months' txme, incomparable masters of the art of intelligent 
living, then His Majesty is at liberty to show me His Majestic bare 
bottom." 

When the king, surrounded by his counselors, had listened to the 
Brahman's highly unconventional promise, he was penetrated with 
wonder, intrusted the princes to him, and experienced supreme content. 

Meanwhile, Vishnusharman took the boys, went home, and made 
them learn by heart five books which he composed and called: (I) “The 
Loss of Friends," (D) "The Winning of Friends,'* (III) “Crows and 
Owls," (IV) “Loss of Gains," (V) “Ill-coosidered Action." 

* Jt U pcuible thsi Vulimisbannao was tbe real aiitbar of (K« book. 
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Tlie« the ptioces learned, and in six months’ time they answered ihe 
prescription. Since that day this work on the arc of intelligent living, 
called Penchaumtra, or the “Five Books/' has traveled the world, aiming 
at the awakening of intelligence in the young. To sum the matter up i 

“Whoever learfts the work by heart, 

Or through the story-teller's art 
Becomes acquainted, 

His life by sad defeat—although 
The king of heaven be his fee¬ 
ls never tainted. 


THE FROGS THAT RODE SNAKEBACK 

Tftes£ WAS oftCE an elderly black snake in a certain spot, and his name 
was Slow-Poison. He considered the situation from this point of view: 
“How in the world can I get along wihout ovenaxing my energies?" 
Then he went to a pond containing many frogs, and behaved as if very 
dqecied. 

As be waited thus, a £rcg came to the edge of the water and asked: 
“Unde, why don't you bustle about today for food as usual?" 

"My dear friend,” said Slow-Poison, “I am afflicted. Why should 1 
wish for food? For this evening, as I was bustling about for food, 1 saw 
a fre^ and made ready to catch him. But he saw me and, fearing death, 
he escaped among some Brahmans intent upon holy redtadon, nor did 
I perceive which way be went. But in the water at the edge of the pond 
was the great toe of a Brahman boy, and stupidly deceived by its resem¬ 
blance to a frog, 1 bit it, and the boy died immediately. Then the sorrow¬ 
ing father cursed me in these terms: 'Monster! Since you bit my harm¬ 
less son, you shall for this sin become a vehicle for frogs, and shall subsist 
on whatever they choose to allow you.* Consequently, 1 have come here 
to serve as your vehicle." 

Now the frog reported this to all the others. And every last one of 
them, b extr em e delight, went and reported to the brog-king, whose 
name was Water-Foot. He in turn, accompanied by hb counselors, rose 
hurriedly from (he pond—for he thought it an extraordinary occurrence 
climbed upon Slow-Poison’s hood. The others also, m order of 
age, climbed on his back. Yet others, fbding no vacant spot, hopped 
along behind the snake. Now Slow-Poison, with an eye to making his 
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living, showed them fancy tucna in great vari«y. And Water-Foot, 
enjoying contact vnth his body, said co him: 

rd rather ride Slow-Poison than 
llie finest horse I've seen, 

Or elephant, or chariot, 

Or mafi'bome palanquin. 

The next day, Slow*Poison was wily enough to move very slowly. So 
Water-Foot said; “My dear Sbw-Poison, why don’t you carry us r^icely, 
as you did before?” 

And Slow-Poison said: "O King, I have no carrying power today be¬ 
cause of lack of food.” My dear fellow," said the king, “eat the plebeian 
frogs.” 

When Slow-Poison heard this, he quivered with joy in every member 
and made haste to say: “Why, that is a pan of the curse laid on me by 
the Brahman. For that reason I am gready pleased at your command.” 
So he ate frogs uninterruptedly, and in a very few days he grew strong. 
And with ddight and inner laughter he said: 

The trick was good. All MTtS of frogs 
Within my power have passed. 

The only question that lemains, 

X$: How long will they last? 

Water-Foot, for his part, was befooled by Slow-Poison’s plausibilities, 
and did not notice a thing. 

THE UNFORGrVTNG MONKEY 

In a csRTAiN CITY was a king named Moon, who had a pack of monkeya 
for his son’s amusement. They were kept in prime condition by daily 
provender and pabulum in great variety. 

Pot the amusement of the same prince there was a herd of rams. One 
of them had an itching tongue, so he went into the kitchen at all hours 
of the day and night and sv^lowed everything in dght. And the cooks 
would bmt him with any stick or other object within reach. 

Now when the chief of the monkeys observed this, be reflected; "Dear 
me! This quarrel between ram and cooks will mean the destruction of 
the monkeys. For the ram is a regular guzzler, and when the cooks 
arc infuriated, they hit him with anything handy. Suppose some time 
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they find nothing else and beat him with a firebrand. Then that broad, 
woolly back will very easily catch fire. And if the ram, while burnuig, 
plunges into the stable near by, it will blaze-^r it is mostly thatch— 
and the horses will be scorched. Now the standard work on veterinary 
science prescribes monkey-fat to relieve burns on horses. This being $0, 
we are threatened with death.” 

Having reached this conclusion, he assembled the monkeys and said: 

”A quarrel of the ram and cooks 
Has lately come about; 

It dsieateos every monkey life 
* Without a shade of doubt. 

"Because, If senseless quarrels rend 
A house from day to day. 

The folk who wish to keep alive 
Had better move away. 

“Therefore let us leave the house and take to the wootfe before we are 
all dead.” 

But the conceited monkeys laughed at his warning and said: “Ohol 
You arc old and your mind is slipping. Your words prove it. We have 
DO intention of foregoing the heavenly dainties which the princes give 
us with their own bands, in order to eat fruits peppery, puckery, bitter, 
. and sour from the trees out there in the foresu” 

Having listened to this, the monkey chief made a wry face and said: 
“Come, come! You are fools. You do not consider the outcome of this 
pleasant life. Just at present it is sweet, at the last it will turn to poison. 
At any race, 1 will not behold the death of my household. I am off for 
that very forest." 

With these words the chief left them all behind, and went to the forest. 

One day after he had gone, the ram entered the kitchen. And the 
cook, finding nothing else, picked up a firebrand, half^nsumed and 
still blazing, and struck him. Whereat, with half his body blaaing, he 
plunged bleating into the stable near by. There be rolled undl fiames 
surt^ up on aU sides—for the stable was mostly thatch—and of the 
borses levered there some died, their eyes popping, while some, half- 
burned to death and whinnying with pain, snapped their halters, so that 
nobody knew wbat to do. 

In (his state of affairs, the saddened king assen^Ied the veterinary 
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surgeons and said: “Proccibe some method ol giving these horses relief 
from the pain of their burns.'* And they, recalling the teachings of their 
science, prescribed for this emergency the remedy of applying monkey- 
fat. 

When the king heard this, he ordered the slaughter of the monkeys. 
And, not to waste words, every one was killed. 

Now the monkey chief did not with his own eyes sec this outrage 
perpetrated on his household. But he heard the story as it passed from 
one to another, and did not take it tamely. As the proverb says: 

If foes commit an outrage on 
A bouse, and one forgives— 

Be it from fear or greed^e is 
Ihe meanest man that lives. 

Now as the elderly monkey wandered about thirsty, he came to a lake 
made lovely by clusters of louses. And as he observed ic narrowly, he 
noticed footprints leading into the lake, but none coming out. There¬ 
upon he reflected: ‘There must be some vicious beast here in the water. 
So I will stay M a safe distance and drink through a hollow locus-sulk.” 

When he had done so, there issued from the water a man-eating fiend 
with a pearl necklace adorning his neck, who spoke and said: ‘'Sir, ! 
cat everyone who enters the water. So there is none shrewder than you, 
who drink in this fashion. I have taken a liking to you. Name your 
heart's desire.” 

“Sir,” said the monkey, “how many can you eat?” And the fiend 
replied: “1 can eat hundreds, thousands, myriads, yes, hundreds of 
thousands, if they emer the water. Outside, a jackal can overpower me ” 

“And h" the monkey, “I live in mortal cnmicy with a king. If 
you will ^ve me that pearl necklace, 1 will awaken his greed with a 
plausible narrative, and will make that king enter the lake along with 
his retinue.” So the fiend handed over the pearl necklace. 

Then people saw the monkey roaming over trees and palace-roofs 
with a pearl necklace embellishing bis throat, and they asked him: 
“Well, chief, where have you spent this long time? Where did you get 
a pearl necklace like that? Its dazzling beauty dims the v^ sun.” 

And the monkey answered: “In a spot in the forest is a shrewdly 
hidden lake, a creation of the god of wealth. Through his grace, if 
anyone bathes there at sunrise on Sunday, he comes out with a pearl 
necklace like this embellishing his throat” 
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Now (he king heard chii £rom somebody, summoned the monkey, 
and asked: 'Is this true, chief?” “O King,” said the monkey, "you have 
visible proof in the pearl necklace on my throat- If you, too, could find 
a use for one, scod somebody with me, and I will show him.” 

On hearing this, the king said: "In view of the fects, I will come 
myself with my retinue, so that we may acquire numbers of pearl neck¬ 
laces." “O King,” said the monkey, "your idea is delicious.” 

So the king and his retinue started, greedy for pearl necklacfis. And 
the king in ^ palanquin clasped the monkey to his bosom, showing 
him honor as they traveled. For there is wisdom in the saying: 

The hair grows eid with aging years; 

The teeth grow dd, the eyes and ears. 

But while the aging seasons speed, 

One thing is young forever'^greed. 

At dawn they reached the lake and the monkey said to the king: "O 
King, fulfilment comes to those who enter at sunrise. Let all your 
attendants be told, so that they may dash in with one fell swoop. You, 
however, must cater with me, for I will pick the place I found before 
and show you plenty of pearl necklaces.” So all the attendants entered 
and were eaten by the fiend. 

Then, as they lingered, the king said to monkey: "Well, chief, why 
do my acendants linger?" And ^e monkey hurriedly climbed a tree 
before saying to the king: "You villainous king, your attendants are 
eaten by a fiend that lives in the water. My enmity with you, arising 
from the death of my household, has been brought to a happy termina¬ 
tion. Now go. I did not make you enter there, because I remembered 
rKflf you were the king. Thus you plotted the death of my household, 
and I of yours." 

When the king beard this, he hastened home, grief-stricken. 

THE LION-MAKEKS 

In a csaraiK town were four Brahmans who lived in friendship. Three 
of them had reached the far shore of all scholarship, but lacked sense. 
The other found scholarship distasteful; he had nothing but sense. 

One day they met for cODSultation- "What is the use erf attainments" 
sold they, "if one does not travel, win the favor of kings, and acquire 
money? Whaievcr we do, let us all traveL” 
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But wh«a they had gone a little way, the eldest of them said: “One of 
US) the fourth, is a dullard, having nothing but sense. Now nobody gains 
the ^vorable attention of kings by simple sense without schoUiship. 
Therefore we will not share our earnings with him. Let him turn back 
and go home." 

Then the second said: “My intelligent friend, you lack sdiolarship. 
Please go home.’' But the third said: “No, no. This is no way to behave. 
For we have played together since we were little boys, Come along, 
my noble friend. You shall have a share of the money we earn." 

With this agreement they condriued their journey, and in a forest 
they found the bones of a dead lion. Thereupon one of them said: “A 
good opportunity to test the ripeness of our scholarship. Here lies some 
kind of creature, dead. Let us bring it to life by means of the scholar* 
ship we have honesdy won." 

Then the first said: “I know how to assen^le the skeleton." The 
second said: “I can supply skin, fiesh, and blood," The third said; “I 
can give it life." 

So the first assembled the skeleton, the second provided skin, flesh, 
blood. But while the third was Intent on giving the breath of life, 
the man of sense advised against it, remarking: 'This is a lion. If you 
bring him lo life, he will kill every one of us." 

“You simpletoni" said the other, “it is not 1 who will reduce scholar¬ 
ship CO a nullity." “In diat case," came the reply, “wait a moment, while 
I climb this convenient tree," 

When this had been done, the lion was brought to life, rose up, and 
kilicd all three. But the man of sense, after the Hon had gone elsewhere, 
climbed down and went home. 

“And that is why I say: 

Scholarship is less than sense; 

Therefore seek intelligence: 

Senseless scholars In their pride 

Made a Uon; then the; died." 

MOUSE-MAID MADE MOUSE 

Tkb billows of the Ganges were dotted with pearly foam born of the 
leaping of fishes frightened at hearing the roar of the waters chat broke 
on the rugged, rocky shore. On the bank was a hermitage crowded with 
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holy meo devoting their rimfi to the performance of sacred rites— 
chanting, self-denial, self-torture, study, fasting, and sacrifice. They 
Would take purified water only, and that in measured dps. Their bodies 
wasted under a diet of bulbs, roots, fruits, and moss. A loin-dotb made 
of bark formed their scanty raiment. 

The father of the hermitage was named Yajoavalkya. After he had 
bathed in the sacred stream and had begun to rinse his mouth, a liede 
female mouse dropped from a hawk*s beak and fell into his hand. When 
he saw what she was, be laid her on a banyan leaf, repeated bis bath and 
mouth-rinsing, and performed a ceremony of purification. Then through 
the magic power of his holiness, he chan^ her into a girl, and took her 
with him to his hermitage. 

As his wife was childless, he said to her r “Take her, my dear wife. 
She has come into life as your daughter, and you must rear her care¬ 
fully.” So the wife reared her and spoiled her with petting. As soon as 
the girl reached the age of twelve, the mother saw chat she was ready for 
marriage, and said to her husband J ‘'My dear husband, how can you 
fail to see that the dme is passing when your daughter should marry?” 

And he replied: “You ate quite right, my dear. The saying goes: 

For if she bides a maiden still, 

Sbe gives herself to whom she will; 

Then marry her in tender age: 

So warns the beaven-begotiea sage. 

If she, unwed, unpurified, 

Too long within the home abide, 

She may no longer married be: 

A miseraUe spinster, she. 

A father then, av^ding sin. 

Weds her, the appointed bme within 
(Where’er a husband may be had) 

To good, indifiereat, or had. 

Now I will try to give her to one of her own station. You know the 
saying: 

Where wealth Is very much the same, 

And similar the family fame, 

Marriage (or friendship) is secure; 

But* not between the rich and poor. 
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‘‘But 

Get money, good looks. 

And knowledge of books, 

Good family, youth, 

Position, and truth. 

“So, if she is willing, I will summon the bless^ sun, and give her to 
him.’* “I see no harm in that," said his wife. “Let it be done.*' 

The holy man therefore summoned the sun, who appeared without 
delay, and said: “Holy sir, why am I summoned?" The father said: 
“Here is a daughter of mine. Be kind enough to marry hes.” Then, 
turning to hU ^ughter, he said: “Little girl, how do you like him, this 
blessid lamp of the three worlds?” "No, Sthcr,*' said the girl. “He is too 
burning hot. I could not like him. Please summon another one, more 
excellent than he is.” 

Upon hmriog this, the holy man said to the sun: “Blcss^ one, is 
there any superior to you?" And the sun replied: “Yes, the doud is 
superior even to me. When he covers me, I disappear,” 

So the holy man summoned the cloud next, and said to the maiden: 
“Little girl, I give you to him-*' “No,” said she. "This one is black 
and frigid. Give me to someone finer than he.” 

'Then the holy man asked: “O cloud, is there anyone superior to you ?*' 
And the cloud replied; “The wind is superior even to me.” 

So he summoned the wind, and said: "Little girl, 1 give you to him.” 
“Father,*' said she, "this one is coo fidgety. Please invite somebody su¬ 
perior even to him.” So the holy man s^: “O wind, is there anyone 
superior even to you?” "Yes,” said the vomd. “The mountain is superior 
to me." 

So be summoned the mountain and said to the maiden: “Little glrl> 
I give you to him.'’ “Ob, father,” aaid she. “He is rough all over, and 
stiff, Please give me to somebody else.” 

So the holy man asked: "O kingly mountain, is there anyone superior 
even to you?" “Yes,” said the mountain. “Mice are superior to roc.” ‘ 

Then the holy man summoned a mouse, and presented him co the 
little girl, sayiug: "Little girl, do you like this mouse?” 

The moment she saw him, she felt: “My own kind, my own kind,” 
and her body thrilled and quivered, and she said: ‘Tathec dear, turn 
me into a mouse, and ^ve me to him. Then 1 can keep house as my 
kind of people ought to do.” 

* B«CAiue mkc bore boles in the moani^ s i des. 
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And her father, through the magic power of hh holiness, turned her 
into a mouse, and gave her to hum 

"And that is why I say: 

Though mounuin, sun, sad cloud, and wind 
Were suitors at her feet, 

The mouse-maid turned a mouse again— 

Nature U hard to beau" 

THE DUEL BETWEEN ELEPHANT AND SPAEEOW 

In a OBN88 bit of juDgle lived a sparrow and bis wife, who had built 
their nest on the branch of a tamal tree, and in course of lime a family 
appeared, 

Now one day a jungle elephant with the spring fever was distressed by 
the heat, and came beneath that lamal tree in search of shade. Blinded 
by his fever, he pulled with the tip of his trunk at the branch where the 
sparrows had th^ nest, and broke it. In the process the sparrows’ e^s 
were crushed, though the parent-birds-further life being predestined 
—barely escaped death. 

Then the hen-sparrow Umented, desolate with grief at the death of 
her chicks. And presently, hearing her lamcnutioo, a woodp^cr bird, 
a great friend of hers, came grieved at her grief, and said: “My dear 
friend, why lament in vain^ For the Scripture says: 

For lost and dead and past 
Ihe wise have no laments: 

Between the wise and fods 
Is just this difiereoce." 

"That is good doctrine,” said the.hen-sparrow, "but what of it? ThU 
elephant—curse his spring fever (—killed my babies. So if you are my 
friend, think of some plan to kill this big elephant. If that were done, 1 
should feci less grief at the death of my childreo.” 

"Madam,” said the woodpecker, “your remark is very true. For the 
proverb says: 

A friend in need is a friend Indeed, 

Although cf different caste; 

The whc4e world is your eager friend 
So long as riches last. 
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"Now see what my wit can devise, But you must know that I, too, 
have a friend, a goat called Lute-Buzz. I will return with her, so that 
this villainous beast of an elephant may be killed.” 

So he went with the hen-sparrow, found the gnat, and said: "Dear 
madam, this is my friend the hen-sparrow. She is mourning because a 
villainous elephant smashed her eggs. So you must lend your assistance 
while 1 work out a plan ioz killing him.” 

"My good friend," said the gnat, "there is only one possible answer. But 
I also have a very intimate friend, a frog named Cloud-Messenger. I-ct 
us do the right thing by calling him into consultation." 

So all three went together and told Cloud-Messenger the entire story. 
And the £rc^ said: Tiow feeble a thing is that wret^ed elephant when 
pitted against a great throng enraged! Goat, you must go and buzz in 
his fevered ear, so that he may shut his eyes in delight at hearing your 
music. Then the woodpecker's bill will peck out his eyes. After that I 
will sit on the edge of a pit and croak. And he, being thirsty, wll hear 
me, and will approach expecting to find a body of water. When he 
comes to the |M, he will fall in and perish.” 

When they carried out the plan, the fevered elephant shut his eyes 
in delight at the song of the gnat, was blinded by the woodpecker, 
wandered thirst-smietca at noonday, followed the ao^ of a frog, came 
CO a great pit, fell in, and died. 

"And chat is why 1 say: 

Woodpecker and sparrow. 

With froggy and gnat, 

Attacking tn masse, laid 
The elephant flat.” 

THE HERON THAT LIKED CRABMEAT 

THERe WAS ONCS a heron in a certain place on the edge of a pond. Bang 
old, he sought an easy way of catching fish on which to live. He began 
by lingering at the edge of his pond, pretending to be quite irresolute 
not eadng even the Esh within his reach. 

Now among the fish lived a crab. He drew near and said: "Uncle, 
why do you neglect today your usual meals and amusements?" And 
the heron replied: "Sc long as 1 kept fat and flourishing by eating fish, 
! spent my time plcasandy, enjoying the taste of you. But a great dis- 
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aster will soon befall you. And as 1 am old, thU will cut abort the pleasant 
course of my life. For this reason I feel depressed.” 

‘‘Uncle," said the crab, "of what nature is the disaster?” And the 
heron continued: “Today I overheard the talk of a number of fishermen 
« they passed near the pond. This 1$ a big pond,* they were saying, 
'full of fish. We will try a cast of the net tomorrow or the day after. But 
today we will go to the lake near the city.’ This being so, you are lost, 
food supply is cut off, I too am lost, and in grief at the thought, I 
am indifferent to food today.** 

Now when the water-dwellers heard the trickster's report, they all 
feared for their lives and implored the heron, saying: “Uncle! Fadierl 
Brother! Friend! Thinker! Since you are inform^ of the calamity, you 
also know the remedy. Pray save us from the jaws of this death,” 

Then the heron said: T am a bird, not competent to contend with 
men. This, however, I can do. I can transfer you from this pond to 
another, a booomlcss one." By this artful speech they were so led astray 
that they said: “Uncle! Friend! Unselfish kinsman! Take me first! Me 
first] Did you never hear this? 

Scout hearts delight to pay the price 
Of merciful sclfuachfice, 

Count Ufe as aoching, if it end 
la gentle service to a friend." 

Then the old rascal laughed in his heart, and took counsel with his 
mind, thus: “My shrewdness has brought these fishes into my power. 
They ought to be eaten very comfortably." Having thus thought it 
^rough, he promised what the thronging fish implored, lifted some in 
his bill, carried them a certain distance to a slab of stone, and ate them 
ihei^ Day after day he made the trip with supreme delight and satis- 
taction, and meeting the fish, kept their confidence by ever new inven- 
tioos. 

C^e day the crab, disturbed by the fear of death, impoiruned him 
with the words; “Uncle, pray save me, too, from the jaws of death.” 
^ the heron reflected: "I am quite tired of this unvarying fish diet. 

1 should like to taste him. He is different, and choice.” So he picked 
up the crab and flew through the air. ‘ 

But since he avoided all bodies cf water and seemed planning to 
alight on the sun-scorched rock, the crab asked him: “Uncle, where is 
that pond without any bottom?” And the heron laughed and said; 
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‘‘Do you see broad, sun-scorched rock? All the water-dwellers have 
found repose there. Your turn has now cocot to find repose.” 

Then the crab looked down and saw a great rock of sacrifice, nude 
horrible by heaps of iish-skdetons. Axid he thought: “Ah me! 

If you will, with serpents pUy; 

Dwell with foemen who betray:* 

Sbun your ^Ise and &wUsK friends, 

Fickle, seeking vicious ends. 

Why, he has already eaten these fish whose skeletons are scattered In 
heaps. So what might be an opporrune course of action for me? Yet 
why do I need to consider? 

Fear fearful things, while yet 
No fearful thing appears; 

When danger must be met, 

Strike, and fb^et your fears. 

So, before he drops me there, I will catch his neck with all four claws.” 

When he did so, the heron cried 10 escape, but being a fool, he found 
no parry to the grip of the crib’s nippers, and had his head cut ofi. 

Then the crab painfully made his way back to the pond, dragging the 
heron’s neck as if it had been a lotuS'Stalk. And when he came among 
the fish, they said: “Brother, why come back?” Thereupon he showed 
the head as his credentials and said: “He enticed the water^wellers 
from every quarter, deceived them with bis prevaricacions, dropped 
them on a sl^ of rock not far away, and ace them. But I'-further life 
being predesdned—perceived chat he destroyed the trustful, and I have 
brought back bis neck. Forget your worries. All the water-dwellers 
shall live in peace.” 

THE UNTEACHABLE MONKEY 

In a PAat of a forest was a troop of monkeys who found a firefly one 
winter evening when they were dreadfully depressed. On examining 
the insect, they believed it to be fire, so lifted it with care, covered it 
with dry grass and leaves, thrust forward their arms, sides, stomachs, 
and chests, scratched themselves, and enjoyed imagining that they 
were warm. One of the arboreal creatures in particular, being especially 
chilly, blew repeatedly and with concentrated attention on the firefly. 
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Tbcreupoa a bird named Ncedle»Face, driven by liwdle fate to her 
own dcstrucdon, flew down from her tree and said to the monkey: 
"My dear sir, do not put yourself to unnecessary trouble. This is not 
fire. This U a firefly.” He, however, did not heed her warning but blew 
again, nor did he stop when she tried more than once to check him. To 
cut A long story short, when she vested him by coming dose and shoudog 
in his ear, he seized her and dashed her on a rock, crushing face, eyes, 
head, and neck so that she died. 

"And that is why I say: 

No knife prevails against a stone; 

Nor bends the unbending tree; 

No good advice from Heedle>Face 
Helped indocility." 

THE BRAHMAN’S GOAT 

In a caATAJN TOWN lived a Brahman named Friendly who had under* 
taken the labor of maintaining the sacred fire. One day In the month 
of February, when a gentle breeze was blowing, when the sky was veiled 
in clouds and a drizzling rain was falling, be went to another village 
to beg a victim for the sacrifice, and said to a certain man: “0 sacrifice, 
1 wish to make an offering on the approaching day of the new moon, 
pray give me a victim.” And the man gave him a plump goat, as pre¬ 
scribed in Scripture. This he put through its paces, found it sound, 
placed it on his shoulder, and started in haste for his own city. 

Now on the road be was met by three rogues whose throats were 
pinched mth hunger, These, spying the plump creature on his shoulder, 
whispered together: “Come zaow! If we could eat that aeature, we 
should have the laugh on this sleety weather. Let us fool him, get the 
goat, and ward ofi the cold.” 

So the first of them changed his dress, issued from a by-path to meet 
the Brahman, and thus addressed that man of pious life: “0 pious 
Brahman, why are you doing a thing so unconventional and so ridicu¬ 
lous? You are carrying an unclean animal, a dog, on your shoulder. 

At that the Brahman was mastered by anger, and he said: “Are you 
blind, man, that you impute doghood to a goat?” “O Brahman,” said 
the rogue, “do not be angry. Go whither you will." 
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But when he had traveled a little farther, the second rogue met him 
and said: “Alas, holy sir, aka! Even if this dead calf was a pet, still you 
should not put it on your shoulder.” 

'Then the Brahman spoke in anger: “Are you blind, man? You call 
a goat a calf.” And the rogue said: ‘^oly sir, do not be angry, I spoke 
in ignorance. Do as you will.” 

But when he had walked only a litde farthcc through the forest, the 
third rogue, changing his dress, met him and said: “Sir, this is most 
improper. You are carrying a donkey on your shoulder. Pray drop this 
thing, before another sees you.” 

So the Brahman concluded that It was a goblin in quadruped form, 
threw it on the ground, and made for home, terrified. Meanwhile, the 
three rogues met, caught the goat, aod carried out their plan. 

“And that is why 1 say: 

The strong, deft, clever rascals note, 

Who robbed the Brahman of his goat.” 

''Moreover, there is sound sense in this: 

la any yy»an uncheated by 
New servants' diligence, 

The praise cpf guests, the maiden's tears, 

Aod roguish eloquence? 

Furthermore, one should avoid a quarrel with a crowd, though the indi¬ 
viduals be weak. As the verse puts it: 

Beware the populace enraged; 

A crowd's a fearsome thing: 

The ants devoured the giant snake 
For all his quivering.” 

THE SNAKE IN THE PRINCE’S BELLY 

Ik a certain city dwelt a king whose name was Godlike. He had a 
son who wasted daily in every limb because of a snake that used his 
belly as a home instead of an ant-hill. So the prince became dejected 
and went to another country. In a dty of that country he begged alms, 
spending his time in a great tcmnle. 
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Now in that dty was a king named who had two daughters m 
«arly womanhood- One of these bowed daily at her father's feet with 
the greeting: "Victory, O King,'* while the Other said: "Your dcseru, 
O King." 

At this the king grew very angry, and said: "See, counselors. This 
young lady speaks malevolently. Give her to some foreigner. Let her 
have her own deserts." To this the counselors agreed, and gave the 
priocess, vnth very few maid-servants, to the prince who made his home 
in the lerople. 

And she was delighted, accepted her husband like a god, and went 
with him to a far country. There by the edge of a tank in a distant city 
she left the prince to look after the house while she went with her maids 
to buy buner, oil, salt, rice, and other supplies. When her shopping was 
done, she returned and found the prince with his head resting on an 
ant'hiU. And from his mouth issued the bead of a hooded snake, taking 
the air. likewise another snake crawled from the ant-hill, also to take 
the air. 

When these two saw each other, their eyes grew red with anger, and 
the ant-hill snake said: "You villain) How can you torment in this way 
a prince who is so perfectly handsome?" And the snake in the prince's 
mouth said: "Villain yourself) How can you bemirc those two pots 
full of gold?" In this fashion each laid bare the other's weakness. 

Then the ant-hill snake continued; "You villaini Doesn’t anybody 
know the simple remedy of drinking black mustard and so destroying 
you?" And the belly-snake retorted: "And doesn’t anybody know the 
simple way to destroy you, by pouring in bot water?'* 

Now tbe princess, hiding Iwhind a branch, overheard their conversa¬ 
tion, and did just as they suggested. So she made her husband sound 
and well, and acquired vast wealth. When she rerurned to her own 
country, she was Ughiy honored by father, mother, and relatives, and 
lived happily. For she bad her deserts. 

"And chat Is why I say: 

Be quick with mutual defense 
In honest give-asid-oke; 

Or perish like the ant-hill beast 
And like the belly-snake." 
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THE GULLIBLE HUSBAND 

There was once a carpentsa in a certain village. His wife was a whore, 
and reputed to be such. $0 he, desiring 10 test her, thought: *'How can 
I put her to the test? For the proverb says: 

Fixe chills, rogues bless, and moonlight burns 
Before a wife to virtue turns. 

*^ow I know from popular gossip that she is unfaichfu*. For the 
saying goes: 

All things that are not seen or heard 
In science or the Sacred Word, 

All things in interstellar space 
Are known among the populace.** 

After these reflections, he said to his wife: “Tomorrow morniag, my 
dear, I am going to another village, where I <hall be detained several 
days. Please put me up a nice lunch.” And her heart quivered when she 
heard she eagerly dropped everything to make dclidom dishes, 
almost pure butter and sugar. In fact, the old saw was justified: 

When lowering clouds 
Shut in the day, 

When strcels are mired 
With sticky day, 

When husband lingers 
Far away, 

The flirt becomes 
Supremely gay. 

Now at dawn the carpenter rose and left his house. When she had 
made sure that he was gone, with laughing countenance she spent the 
dragging day in trying on all her best things. Then she called on an 
old lover and said: “My husband has gone to another village^the 
rascall Please come to our house when the people are asleep.** And he 
did so. 

Now the carpenter spent the day in the forest, stole into his own 
house at twili^t by a side entrance, and hid under the bed. At this 
juncture the other fellow arrived and got into bed. And when the cax' 
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pentCT saw him, hh heart was stabbed by wrath, and he thought: '‘Shall 
I rise aad him ? Or shall 1 wait until they are asleep and kill them 
both without effort? Or again, shall I wait to see how she behaves, 
Listen to what she says to him?” At this moment she softly locked the 
door and went to bed. 

But as she did so, she stubbed her toe on the carpenter's body. And 
she thought: “It must be that carpenter—the rasealJ—who is testing me. 
Well, I will give him a taste of woman’s tricks.” 

While she was thinking, the fellow became insistent But she clasped 
her hands and said: “Dear and honored sir, you must not couch me.” 
And he said: "Well, wcUl For what purpose did you invite me?" 

"Listen,” said she. “I went this morning to Gauri’s shrine to see the 
goddess. There all at once I heard a voice in the sky, saying: 'What am 
I to do, my daughter? You are devoted to me, yet in six months’ time, 
by the decree of face, you will be a widow/ Then I said: ‘O blessed god¬ 
dess, aace you are aware of the calamity, you also know the remedy. 
Is there any means of making my husband live a hundred years?’ And 
the goddess replied: 'Indeed there is—a remedy depending on you alone.’ 
Of course 1 said: 'If it cost my life, pray tell me, and I will do it.' Tlien 
the goddess said: 'If you go to bed with another man, and embrace him, 
then die untimely death that threatens your husband will pass to him. 
And your husband will live another hundred years.’ For this purpose 
I invited you. Now do what you had in mind. The words of a goddess 
must not be falsified—so much is certain.” Then his face blossomed with 
noiseless laughter, and he did as she said. 

Now the carpenter, fool chat he was, felt his body thrill with joy on 
hearing her words, and he issued from under the bed, saying: “Bravo, 
faithful wife! Bravo, delight of the family I Because my heart was 
troubled by the gossip of evil creatures, I pretended a trip to another 
village in order to test you, and lay hidden under the bed. Come now, 
embrace mcl" 

With these words he embraced her and lifted her to his shoulder, then 
said to the fellow: “My dear and honored sir, you have come here 
because my good deeds earned this happiness. Through your favor I 
have won a full hundred years of life. You, coo, must mount my 
shoulder." 

So be forced the fellow, much against his will, to mount his shoulder, 
and then went dancing about to the doors of the houses of all his rela- 
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"And chat i£ why I say: 

1( ac^es urter wane of seose 

To pardoa obvious 

Hu carpenter upon his head 

Took Vpife and him who fouled hi$ bed.** 

THE BUTTER-BLINDED BRAHMAN 

Thu£ was once a Baahmah naioed Theodore in a certain town. His 
wife, being unchasre and a pursuer of other men, was forever making 
cakes with sugar and butter for a lover, and so cheating her husband. 

Now one day her husband saw her and said: “My dear wife, what 
arc you cooking? And where are you forever carrying cakes? Tell the 
truth.” 

But her impudence was equal to the occasion, and she lied to her 
hu^>and: "There is a shrine of the blessM goddess not far from here. 
There I have undertaken a fasting ceremony, and I take an offering, 
including the most delicious dishes.” Then she took the cakes before 
his very eyes and started for the shrine of the goddess, imagining that 
after bet sutement, her husband would believe it was for die g^dess 
that his wife was daily providing d^cious dishes. Having reached the 
shrine, she went down to the river to perform the ceremonial bath. 

Meanwhile her husband arrived by another road and hid behind the 
statue of the goddess. And his wife entered the shrine after her bath, 
performed the various rites—laving, anoiodng, giving incense, making 
an offering, and so on—bowed before the goddess, and prayed: “O 
blessed one, how may my husband be made blind?” 

Then the Brahman behind the goddess’ back spoke, disguising his 
natural tone: “If you never stop giving him such food as butler and 
butter-cakes, then he will presently go blind.’* 

Now that loose female, deceived by the plausible revelation, gave the 
Brahman just that kind of food every day. One day the Brahman said: 
"My dear, 1 don’t see very well,” And she thought: “Thank the god¬ 
dess.” 

Then the favored lover thought: “The Brahman has gone blind. 
What can he do to me?" Whereupon he came daily to the house with¬ 
out hesitadon. 

But at last the Brahman caught him as he entered, seized him by the 
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half, aod cluUsed sad kicked him to such efiecc chat he died. He also 
cut od lu$ wicked mfe’s no$e> and dismissed her. 


THE BRAHMAN, THE THIEF, AND THE GHOST 

Tksrb WM oNcs A pcx» Brahman u 3 a certaia place. He lived on presents, 
and always did without such luxuries as £ne clothes and olnttnenis and 
perfumes and garlands and gems and betel*gum. His beard and his nails 
were long, and so was the h^f that covered his head and his body. Heat, 
cold, rain, and the like had dried him up. 

Then someone pitied him and gave him two calves. And the Brahman 
began when they were little and fed them on butter and oU and fodder 
and other things that he bc^d. So he made them very plump. 

Then a thief savi' them and the idea came to him at once: will steal 
these two cows from this Brahman." So he took a cope and sec out at 
mghL But on the way he met a fellow with a row of sharp teeth set far 
apart, Vkdth a high-bridged nose and uneven eyes, with limbs covered 
with knotty muscles, with hollow checks, with beard and body as yellow 
as a iire with much butter in it 

And when the thief saw him, he started with acute fear and said: 
''Who are you, rir?" 

The other said: *1 am a ghost named Truthful. It is now your turn to 
explain yourself." 

The thief said: “I am a thief, and my acts are cruel. I am on my way 
to steal two cows from a poor Brahman." 

Then the ghost felt relieved and said; "My dear sir, I uke one meal 
every three days. $0 1 will just eat this Brahman today. It h delightful 
that you and 1 are on the same errand." 

So tcgcihcr they went there and hid, waiting for the proper moment. 
And when the Brahman went to sleep, the ghost started forward to eat 
him. But the thief saw him and said: "My dear sir, this is not right. You 
are not to eat the Brahman 1 have stolen his two cows." 

The ghost said: "The racket would most likely wake the Brahman. In 
chat case all my trouble would be vain." 

"But, on the other hand," said the thief, "if any hindrance arises when 
you start to eat him, then I cannot steal the two cows either. First 1 will 
steal the two cows, then you may eat the Brahman." 

So they disputed, each crying “Me firsr! Me first I” And when they 
became heued, the hubbub waked the Brahman. Then the thief said: 
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“Brahman, this i$ a gKo$t who wishes to eat you.** And th« ghost said: 
“Brahman, this is a thief who wishes to steal your two cows.” 

When the Brahman heard this, be stood up and took a good look. And 
by remembering a prayer to his favorite god, he saved his life from the 
ghost, then lifted a club and saved his two cows from the chief. 

“And chat is why 1 say: 

From eaemies expect relief, 

If discord pierce their host; 

Thus, life was given by the thief 
And cattle by the ghou.” 

THE LOYAL MUNGOOSE 

There was once a Brahman named Godly la a certain town. His wife 
mothered a single son and a mungoose. And as she loved little ones, she 
cared for the mungoose also like a son, giving him milk from her breast, 
and salves, and baths, and so on. But she did not trust him, for she 
thought: ''A mungoose is a nasty kind of creature. He might hurt my 
boy.” 

One day she tucked her son In bed, cook a watef'jar, and said to her 
husband: “Now, Professor, I am going for water. You must protect the 
boy from the mungoose.” But when she was gone, the Brahman went 
off somewhere himself to beg food, leaving the house empty. 

While he was gone, a black snake issued from bis hole and, as fate 
would have it, crawled toward the baby's cradle. But the mungoose, feeU 
jng him to be a natural enemy, aud fearing for the life of his baby brother, 
fell upon the vicious serpent halfway, joined battle with him, core him to 
bits, and tossed the pieces far and wide. Then, delighted with his own 
heroism, he ran, blood tnckliog from his mouth, to meet the mother; 
for he wished to show what he had done. 

But tsdten the mother saw him coming, saw his bloody mouth and his 
excitement, she feared that the villain must have eaten her baby boy, 
and without thinking twice, she angrily dropped the water-jar upon him, 
which killed him the moment that it struck. There she left him without 
a second thought, and hurried home, where she found the baby safe and 
sound, and near the cradle a great black snake, corn to bits. Then, over- 
whelmed with sorrow because she bad thoughtlessly killed her beDe- 
factor, her son, she beat her head and breast. 
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At this momcAC tbe Brahmaa came home with a dish of rice gruel 
which he bad got from someone ia hU hewing tour» and saw bia wife 
bitterly kmeadDg her son, the mungoosc, “Greedy! Greedy!” she cried. 
“Because you did 00 c do as I told you, you must now taste tbe bitterness 
of a son's death, cbe fruit of the tree of your own wic k edness. Yes, this is 
wbac happens to those blinded by greed.** 

THE MICE THAT SET ELEPHANTS FREE 

Thess was otrcB a rroion where people, houses, and temples had fallen 
into decay. So the mice, who were old settlers there, occupied the chinks 
in the doors of stately dwellings with sons, grandsons (both in the male 
and female line), and further descendants as they were born, until tbnr 
holes formed a dense tangle. They found uncommon happiness in a 
variety of festivals, dramatic performances (with plots of th^ own in' 
vention), wedding-feasts, eating'pardes, drinking'bouts, and eimllar 
diversions. And $0 the time parsed. 

But into this scene burst an elephant*king, whose retinue numbered 
thousands. He, with his herd, had started for tbe lake upon information 
that there was water there. As he marched through the mouse com¬ 
munity, he crushed faces, eyes, heads, ar\A necks of such mice as be 
encountered. 

Then die survivors held a convention. “We are being killed,” they 
said, “by these lumbering elephants—curse them! If they come this way 
again, there will not be mice enough for seed. Therefore let us devise a 
remedy e&ctlve in this crisis.” 

When they had done so, a certain number went to the lake, bowed 
before the elephant-king, and said respectfully: ‘*0 King, not far from 
here U our community, inherited from a long line of ancestors. There 
we have prospered through a long succession of sons and grandsons. 
Now you gentlemen, while coming here to water, have destroyed us by 
cbe thousand. Furthermore, if you travel chat way again, there will not 
be enough of us for seed. If then you feel compassion toward us, pray 
travel another path. Consider the fact that even creatures of our size will 
some day prove of some service.” 

And the elephant*king turned over in his mind what he had heard, 
decided that the statement of the mifA was entirely logical, and granted 
their request. 

Now in the course of time a certain king commanded his elephant- 
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trappers to trap elephants. And diey constructed a so-called water-trap, 
caught the king with his herd, three days later dragged him out with a 
great tackle made oi ropes and things, and tied him to stout trees in that 
very bit of forest- 

When the trappers had gone, the clepham-king reflected thus: "In 
what manner, or through whose assistance, shall 1 be delivered?” Then 
it occurred to him: "We hare no means of deliverance except those mice/’ 

So the king sent the mice an exact description of his disastrous position 
in the trap through one of his personal retinue, an elephant-cow who had 
not ventured into the trap, and who had previous information of the 
mouse community. 

When the mice learned the matter, they gathered by the thousand, 
eager to return the favor shown them, and visited the elephant herd. 
And seeing king and herd fettered, they gnawed the guy-ropes wdiere 
they stood, then swarmed up the bran^cs, and by cutting the ropea. 
aloft, set thdr friends free. 

"And that is why I say: 

Make friends, make friends, however strong 
Or weak they be: 

Kecall the captive elephants 
That rniw> free.” 


THE ASS IN THE TIGEE-SKIN 

There was okce a laundkyman named Clean-Cloth in a certain town. 
He hfld a single donkey who had grown very feeble from lack of fodder. 

As the laundry man wandered In the forest,.he saw a dead tiger, aM 
he thought: "Ah, this is lucky. I will put this tiger-skin on the donkey 
and let him loose in the barley fields at night. For the farmers will t hink 
him a tiger and will not drive him out.” 

When this was done, the donkey ate barley to his heart’s content. And 
at dawn the laundryman took him back to the barn. So as time passed, 
he grew plump. He could hardly squeeze into the stall. 

But one day the donkey beard the bray of a she-donkey in the distance. 
At the mere sound he himself began to bray. Then the farmers perceived 
that he was a donkey in disguise, and killed him with blows from clubs 
and stones and arrows, 
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"And that is wb; 1 say: 

However ikilful in dUguise, 

However inghiful to the eyes, 

Although io dgernkln arrayed. 

The ass was killed—because he brayed.** 

THE FARMER'S WIFE 

Theak ^VA8 9KCS A FARMER who Lvcd with his Wife in a certain place. 
And because the hu^>aiid was old, the wife was forever thinking of lovers, 
and could not possibly be contented at home. Her one idea was strange 
men. 

Now a rogtie who lived by pilfering, noticed her and aaidt ‘‘You lovely 
creature, my wife is dead, and 1 am smitten with bve at the sight of you. 
Pray enrich me with love’s perfe« treasure." 

And she said: "You beautiful man, if you feel that way, my husband 
has a great deal of money, and he is so old that he cannot stir. I will bring 
it, so that 1 may go somewhere with you and enjoy the delights of love." 

"That is satisfactory to me," he replied. "Suppose you hasten to this 
spot at daws, so that wc may go together to some fascinating dry where 
life may bear for me its perfect fruit.” "Very well,” she agre^, and went 
borne with laughing countenance. 

Then at night, w^e her husband slept, she tCMok all the money, and 
reached the rendeavous at dawn. The rogue, for his part, put her In front, 
started south, and traveled two leagues, gaily enjoying the delights of 
conversation with her. But when he saw a river ahead, be reflected: 
''What am I to do with this middle-aged female? Besides, someone might 
perhaps pursue her. I will just take her money and be oJf.** 

So he said to her: "My dear, this is a great river, hard to cross. 1 will 
just take the money and put it safe on the far bank, then return to carry 
you alone on my back, and so transport you in comfort." “Do so, my 
belovM," said she. 

So be rook the money to the last peony, and then he said: "Dearest, 
hand me your dress and your wrap, too, so that you may travel through 
the water unembarrassed.” And when she did so, the rogue took the 
money and the two garments and went to the place he had in mind. 

Then the farmer's wife sat down woeb^one on the river-bank, digging 
her two hands into her chroac Ac that moment a she-jackal came to the 
spot, carryii^ a piece of meat. As she came up and peered about, a great 
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fuh leaped from the water and was stranded m the bank. On spying 
him, she dropped the meat and darted at the fish. Whereupon a vulture 
swo<^>ed from the sky and flew off with the meat. And the fish, perceiv* 
ing the jackal, struggled into the river. So the sbe<jackal had her pains 
for nothing, and as she gazed after the vulture, the naked woman smiled 
and said: 

“You poor she-jackall 

Hie vulture has your meat: 

The water holds your fish: 

Of fish and flesh forlorn, 

What further do you wish?” 

And the she^jacka], perceiving that the tvomao was equally forlorn, 
having lost her husband's money and her lover, said with a sneer; 

“You naked thingl 

Your clevcroe&s is twice 
As great as mine, ’iwould seem; 

Lover aod hu^and lost, 

You dc beside the stream/' 

THE BRAHMAN'S DREAM 

In a certain town lived a Brahman named Seedy, who got some barley- 
meal by begging, ate a pordoo, and filled a jar wid) the remainder. This 
jar he hung on a peg one night, placed his cor beneath it, and fixing hit 
gaze on the jar, fell into a hypnotic reverie. 

"Well, here is a jar full of harlcy-racal,” he thought. “Now if famine 
comes, a hundred rupees will come out of it. With that sum 1 will get 
two she-goats. Every six months they will hear two more shc-goats. After 
goats, cows. When the cows calve, I will sell the calves. After cows, 
buffaloes; after buffaloes, mares. From the mares 1 shall get plenty of 
horses. The sale of these will mean plenty of gold. The gold will buy a 
great house with an inoer court. Then someone will come to my bouse 
and offer his bvely daughter with a dowry. She will bear a son, whom I 
.<ha1T name Moon-Lord. When be is old enough to ride on my knee, 1 
will a book, dt on the stable roof, and think. Just then Moon-Lord 
will see me, will jump from his mother’s bp in his eagerness to tide on 
my knee, and will go too near the horses. Then I shall get angry and 
cell my wife to cake the boy. But she will be busy with her chores and 
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will cot pay actcodoQ to whai 1 say. Then 1 get up and kick ha."* 

Being sunk in his hypnotic dream, he let fly such a kick that he smashed 
the j ar- And the barley-meal which it contained turned him white all over. 

SHELL-NECK, SLIM, AND GRIM 

Ik a cssTAiN LAKE Uved a turtle named Shell-Neck. He had as friends 
two ganders whose rumes were Shm and Grim. Now in the vicissitudes 
of time there came a twelvo-year drought, which begot ideas of this 
nature in the two ganders: ‘*Thia lake has gone dry. Let us seek another 
body of water. However, we must first say farewell to Shell-Neck, our 
dear and long-proved friend.” 

When they id so, the turtle saidr "Why do you bid me farewell? I am 
a water^jweUer, and here I should perish very quickly from che scant 
supply of water and from grief at loss of you. Therefore, if you feel any 
auction for me, please rescue me from the jaws of this death. Besides, 
as the water dries in this lake, you two sulTer nothing beyond a restricted 
diet, while to me it means immediate death. Consider which is more 
serious, loss of food or loss of life.” 

But they replied: “We are unable to take you with us since you are a 
water-creature without wings.” Yet the turde continued: “There is a 
possible device. Bring a stick of wood.*' This they did, whereupon the 
turtle gripped the middle of the stick between his teeth, and said: “Now 
take firm hold with your bills, 00 c on each side, fly up, and travel with 
even flight through the sky, uncQ wc discover another desirable body 
of water.” 

But they objected: "There is a hitch in this fine plan. If you happen 
to indulge in the smallest conversation, then you lose your hold on 
the sdek, will fall from a great height, and will be dashed to bits ” 

"Oh,” said the turde, '^om this moment I cake a vow of silence, to 
last as long as we are in heaven.” So they carried out che plan, buc while 
the two ganders were painfully carrying the turtle over a neighboring 
dty, the people below noticed the spectacle, and there arose a confused 
buzz of calk as they asked: **Wh3C is this cardike object chat two birds 
are carrying through che atmosphere ?” 

Hearing this, the doomed turtle was heedless enough to ask: "What 
are these people chattering about?” The moment be spoke, che poor 
rimpletoQ lose his grip and fell to che ground. And persons who wanted 
meat cut him to bits in a moment with sharp knives. 



The Enchanted Parrot 


INTRODUCTION 

Thi Enchanted Paskot, or the Su^a Sapsaa, "Seventy Stories,” told by 
z parrot to keep her mistress from going out with her lovers for sacy-nine 
successive nights when her husband was away, is a charming collection 
of tales of fe^nine, aod also masculine, inUdelity, with a predominant 
sense of the comic, happening in a world of easy make-believe such as sug¬ 
gested by the Arabian Nights. The tales are for the most part simple and 
naive. Like the Arabian Nights and the Panchatantra, it employs a fram¬ 
ing story j like the Panchatantra and the Hitopadesa, it employs, but to a 
less extent, the device of a tale within a tale and delights in insertions of 
moral maxims for the edJilcation of the hearers; and like the Ocean of 
Storitsf it rather delights in comments at the expense of women, duU 
husbands and Brahman monks, and in stories of rogues. Again the 
author 1 $ unknown, but the book was widely circulated and was certainly 
known to have existed before the eleventh century. These stories suggest 
Boccaccio. 

What lifts The Enchanted Parrot from the rest is that here the com¬ 
ments are no longer broad geoeralides of impersonal proverbs, but have 
the distinct individual charm of a modern cynic and woman-hater. 
Cynidstp, like that of the ‘Ecclesiastes, is always refreshing, and even 
modern women can stand a few jokes at their expense, 

The arts of women are these: deceitful speech; craft; oaths; pretended 
emotioDs; pretended weeping; pretended laughter; meaningless pleasures and 

^ Oftan ei Stories, a colUedoo of Hladu sherT stories, (Semadevs's KothS Sant 
Sagav), tmuUred C H. Tsw&r* s vels., Cslcutea, s$8o. A beauaCul ediiioo, is lo 
volume*, wu privatelr printed for subscribers eely io 
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paio; askiflg questions with A deferential air; indiffereacc} equadimlty, jn 
prosperity or 10 adversity; snaking no di^rence between good and evil; sid& 
long g igni-fs directed toward lovers—that is the !iu of the accompliahinescs 
practiced by die ladies oi tbe tows. 

At any rate, no woman of the country need be offended. 

But tbe author is usually defter and less explicit; besides, he classifies 
women with kings and serpents, all three of whom he bates heartily. 

Kings, women and creepers generally lay hold of what Is near to them. 

* Put not your trust in rivers, io savage beasts, in homed cattle, in aimed 
men, in women, in princes. Kings are like soldiers dad In mall, savage, crooked 
io their ways as serpents creep on you for evil. A king sUyr wjdi his smile; 
he may pay honor, but he is dangerous; the elephant kills with a touch, the 
serpent with a caress. 

His comments are by no means confined to the subject of women: 

How should one sleep who is overwhelmed with debt, who has a disagree* 
able wife, wbo is surrounded by enemies? 

It is tbe speaker of unpleasant but wholesome truths who cannot find a 
listener. 

Cleanliness In a crow, honesty in a gambler, mildness in a serpent, women 
saiisfied mih love, vigor in a eunuch, truth In a drunkard, friendship in a 
king—who ever heard of these things? 

A stranger, if he is a rich man, u a relation; but a kinsman, if he be poor, 
is an outcast. 

And them is something delightfully insinuating in the following: 

Giving, receiving, imparting secrets, asking questions, eating in company— 
these are the five proofs of friendship. 

The following sdecdoo is taken &om the traoslation by the Kev. 6 . 
Hale Wortham (Luzac, London, 1911 ), with its rather unusual punctua- 
tioc somewhat revised. In tbe words of tbe iransbtor: 

**The Su^a Saputi, seventy tales of a parrot, are quite characteristic of 
Eastern story- The peg on which they ^ng is a certain Prabhavtti. This 
lady's husband, whose name is Madana, has gooe on a long journey. 
He has, however, left her his parrot, a bird which appears to be under 
a charm. PrabhavatT, after her husband has been absent some little time, 
begins to foe] rather duU, and her attendants, or friends, surest that 
she had better look out for some admirer to console her during hU 
absence. She accordingly is preparing to start on tius errand, when the 
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purot suddenly finds bis voice, ^d remaxics very strongly on Prabhl- 
vatl*s disreputable mteixtloDs. PrabhSvacI makes up her mind to have 
the parrot’s ne<dc wrung, but before actually departing, and ordering 
the bloodthirsty deed to be carried out, she reflects that after all it is only 
a bird speaking, and tells him that she means to go in spite of bis wel]> 
meant advice. Tlus starts the parrot qS^ and he bids her go by all 
means, if she is as clever as someone whom be knows. PtabhSvatl asks 
him who this person may be, and wherein his cleverness consists. This 
leads to Story 1, and just when the climaz arnves, the parrot stops, and 
asks PrabbSvati and her friends how they chink the story ends. Of course 
they don’t know, and ^e parrot keeps them on tenterhooks a hit, 
and finally cells them. By this time the evening is tolerably far advanced, 
SO that it is of no use fiar Prabhavac! to sec out on her bve'makiog 
expeditions, and she goes to bed with her attendants. This process is 
repeated for sixty-nine evenings, and finally Prabbavatrs husband re¬ 
turns. From what he gathers, he does not altogether approve of his 
wife’s goings on in his absence, and seems as if he meant to proceed to 
extremities, when the eloquent parrot calms him down with the seven- 
tiech story, after which Madana’s father observes a great festival in 
honor of his son and daughter-in-law, and the parrot having worked 
out the charm (or the curse), ascends to heaven in a rain of flo^^.” 



The Enchanted Parrot 

Translated by the Rep. B. Hale Wortham 

YASODEVI AND HER TRANSMIGRATIONS 

Tki KtXT KVOT7NG PrabKSvatl begao to thiok over ber puricuc of a 
and asked the parrot for hh advice. The parrot said: “Go, by all means, 
if you desire to go I That is to say, if you axe as clever in getting out of 
di£culdes as YasodevI was.*' 

*‘And pray who was YasodevI?" r^oinded PrabhSvatl. 

“If I cell you,” replied the parroc, “and keep you here, perhaps you 
will carry out your incencioa of wringing my neck." 

"Never mind,” answered Prabhavaii, “be the teruU what it may, I 
must hear the story of YasodevL” 

So the parrot began: 

“There is a town called Nandana, whose prince bore the same name. 
He bad a son, Rajasekhara, and RSjasekbara’s wife was called SaM* 
prabtu. Now a certain Dhaoasena came across her, and fell violently in 
love with her. He was absolutely consumed with the flame of his pas¬ 
sion, and at last his mother, YasodevI, asked him what was the matter. 
With many »ghs and tears he cold her. He must have the prince’s wife. 
She was very difliculi to get bold of, but he could not live without her. 
On hearing this, Yasode^'I bid him be of good cheer, and said she would 
see wbat could be done. So she abstained from all food, and putting on 
ber best clothes went to Sasiprabha, taking with her a bitch. She as¬ 
sumed an appearance of grief, and taking Sasiprabha aside, said to her; 
Tou see this bitch; well, you and I and tids bic^ were sisters in a former 
exis t ence. As for me, I bad no compunction in accepting the advances 
of my lovers; you received their addresses, but with some hesitation. 
But this was not the case with our sister. She would not have anything 
to do with men at any price; she kept them ac a distance, and now you 
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see to what a condition she is reduced. She has to live as a bitch, all 
die time recollecting what she was. You, through your reluctance, may 
or may not remexz^r youx hsrmer state; but as £a!r as I am concerned, 
I have no recollection of it whatever, for I thoroughly enjoyed myself. 
And so I am sorry for you, and I come to wain you by showing you 
this bitch, and telling you her story. If you have got a lover 1 advise 
you to give him ah he wants, and save yourself from the disagreeables 
of a future state like this. For the person who gives liberally will him* 
self be the recipient of endless fa'^rs. It is said: “Those who beg from 
house to house, merely let you know that they arc there; they do not 
ask for anything, for the liberal always give alms freely according to 
their condition, to those in need oi assistance." ' 

“Sadprabha was quite overcome by this.address, and embracing Yaso* 
devi wept over her and entreated her assistance in escaping from the 
fate which seemed to impend. So Yasodevi introduced Sasiprabha to her 
own son and Fajasekhara, who had been bribed with magniEcent 
presents of gold and jevrels, was quite willing to let her go, and thought 
chat a great piece of good luck had be&lien him. 

“So Yasodevi by her skill and cleverness cheated the prince of the 
princess, and gained her own ends. If you are as clever as she was, go; 
if nor, stay at home^go to bed, and don’t make a fool of yourself.” 


THE QUEEN AND THE LAUGHING FISH* 

4 

I 

Thsks is a cny called Ujiaytni, and the king’s name is Vikiamaditya. 
His queen was Kimallnl. She was a lady of very noble family, and was 
the king's favorite wife. One day the king was dining with her and he 
gave her some roast Esh. She looked at them (the men present) and 
said, “Siri I cannot bear to look at diese men, much less to touch them!” 
On these words the 5sh burst into a loud laugh, so loud that it was heard 
by aU the people In the town. The king could not understand this, so 
he asked the astrologers, who were acquainted with the language of 
birds, what the fish meant by thdr laughter. None of them could tell 
him; so he sent for his private chaplain, who was the head of the 
Brahmans in the town, and said: “If you don’t (cH me what chose fish 

' This a saodiet eiAmple ai stones wicbiii e stery. ud of the ebuadance of 

commeoB in e Hindu «tQ/x* 
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moLt by bughiDg at what the queen $ald, 1 shall send you and all the 
Bfahmans into exile." The chaplain, on hearing this, was a good deal 
upset, and was quite sure that he and the rest o£ the reverend gentlemen 
would have to go, for it seemed impossible to Hod any answer to the 
question. His daughter observed Ihs depressed condition and said: 
“FatherI What's the matter? Why do you look so dismal? Tell me the 
cause of the trouble. You know people possessed of wisdom should not 
lose their aeli'possession even if di£culdes arise. For it has been said: 
‘The who is not overjoyed in prosperity, who is not cast down in 
adversity, who is steadfast in didieulties, such a man as this has been 
born for an everlasting ornament and protection to the world.’ ” 

So the Brahman cold his daughter the whole story, and how the king 
bad threatened to banish him; sinc^ 

“There is not a single person in this world on whose friendship or 
action one can rely: how much less on that of a king who walks in 
the ways of ueachery.” 

For it has been said—“Cleanliness in a crow; honesty in a gambler; 
mildness in a serpent; women satisfied with love; vigor in a eunuch; 
truth in a drunkard; friendship in a king—who ever heard of these 
things?” 

Moreover—“Put not your trust in rivers, in savage beasts, in homed 
cattle, in armed men, in women, in princes. Kings arc like soldiers clad 
in mail, savage, aooked in their ways as serpents creep on you for evil. 
A king slays with hU smile; he may pay honor, but he is dangerous; 
the elephant kilk with a touch, the serpent with a caress.” 

“1 have served the king,'" cOQtinued the Brahman, "faithfully all these 
years, yet be has become my enemy, and will send me and my fellow 
Brahmans into exile. It has been said— 

" *A mao may give up something for the sake of bis village; he may 
give up his >dllage for the sake of his country; but he will give up the 
whole worid to save his life.’ ” 

When the Brahmao’s daughter heard that, she said: Father, is 

all very true, but no respea will be paid to a servant that has been sent 
adrift by his master. 

‘Tor it has been said—A man may be of the highest character, or very 
commonplace. If he devotes himself to the service of the ruler, which¬ 
ever he may be, he vfiH get nothing out of it The king will take the first 
man he comes across, be he ignorant, or learned, honorable or dishonor- 
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able, ino his service; for kings, women, and creepers generaUy lay hold 

of what is nearest to than/ , „ t» u •• 

•^Besides this—‘A man may be learned, energeue, skilful, ambiuous, 
well versed in all his duties, but he is nothing without the prince s favor. 
A man may be nobly bora, possessed of ability, but if be does not pay 
court to 6c prince he may just as well spend his life m begging or per¬ 
petual penance. One who falls into the power of diseases, crocodiles or 
Engs, and the stupid' man who docs not kimw how » get out of a 

difficulty, will nevet keep his position in life/ . , .,r i 

'-For it has been said-'Kings are as nothing to 6o8c wise and s^ul 
persons who by 6eix power bring lions, tigers, serpenu and elephane 
Eto subjection. But men who arc wise rely on 6e kings favor, and 
so anain to eminence. The sandal grove only aourisbes on Mount 

Malaya/ . , • u-, 

“All the insignia of rank—parasols, elephants, horses—are given ^ 
6c kins to 6o8e whom he debits lo honor, You are 6c obj^ of the 
king's afieciion and honor, therefore, my dear £a6cr, do not be 
cast. The chief minister’s duty is to clear up, from time to time, all doubts 
which beset 6e king’s mind. Therefore cheer upl 1 will find out for you 

what the fish meant by 6eir laughter.” 

The Brahman at this advice felt somewhat comforted, 9Xid wnt and 
tdd 6e king what his daughter had said- The king was deligh^, and 
immediately sent for the damsel. She came and made an ela^te 
obasance to bis majesty and said, “Sirl pray do not treat 6esc Brahmans 
so ill; it is not their feult. Pray cell me what kmd of a laugh was it that 
you heard from the fish? Still, I am only a woman, and I wonder you 
arc not ashamed to ask me to clear 6e matter up. For— 

“ ‘A king may be vile, yet he is even 6en not as ano6er man, but bears 
a divine form.’ You, Vikranwditya, as your name tells us, ate b^er 
of 6viiie power. For it has been said-‘From Indra ^mes might; from 
fire comes heat; from Yama wra6; from Kuvera riches; but a king is 

formed from Ki and Vishnu combined/ 

“The per»n you ought to blame is yourself, for it is your busmess to 

remove doubts and difficulties. 

“Hear, 6en, what 1 have to tell you: 

“And if you can’t find out the answer send for me. At any rate you can- 
not possibly doubt the queen’s fideUty, seeing that 6c never goes out of 

^^^i6er 6e king nor his wise men had 6e 6g^tesc idea what these 
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verses meant, and so the Brahman's clever daughter went away, and leEt 
them in their bewilderment. 


a 

The king spent a sleepless night trying to puzzle out the meaning of 
the verses. For, as it has been said— 

"How should one sleep who is overwhelmed with debt, who has a dis¬ 
agreeable wife, who is surrounded by enemies ?" 

So after a miserable night the king sent again for the wise maiden and 
said: "I cannot make out what die 5sh meant by their laughter." 

"Your majesty had better not ask me," she repDed, "or perhaps you 
may repent of it as the tnerchaai’s wife did when she was determined 
to find out where the cakes came from." The king said: "And what 
was that?” She told him the following story s— 

"There is a town called JayantI, and a merchant whose name was 
Sunmaa lived in it. His wife was PadiminL He was unlucky enough 
to lose all his money; in consequence his family would have nothing 
more 10 do with him, £or it is well known that wealth and friendship 
go together— 

" *He who has money has friends; he who has money has relations; 
He who has money has wisdom; in fact, he is a nun of importance.’ 

"It is said in the Mababhaiau—"rhere are £ve conditions in which 
a man though living may be regarded as dead: Poverty, disease, stupidity, 
exile, hopeless slavery.' Also—'A stranger, if he is a rich man, is a rela¬ 
tion; but a kinsman, if he be poor, is an ouicasc' 

"So this merchant used to take straw and wood Into the market for 
sale. One day he could not find either, but he came across as image of 
Ganesa, made of wood. He thought to himself, This will suit my pur¬ 
pose very well.’ 

"For it baa been said—There is nothing that a hungry man will not 
do h:>r bread; and a man who is ruined has no conscience. Such will be 
guilty of any crime; what a respectable man would not dream of doing 
comes natural to them.” 

"So be made up his mind to break the image up for the sake of the 
wood, u^en Ganesa said to him: ‘If you will leave roy image alone, I 
will give you every day five cakes made of sugar and butter; you can 
cofoe here for them. Only you must not cell anyone how you come by 
them. If you let the secret out, I shall be clear of my promise.' 

"He gladly consented, and Ganesa gave him £ve cakes which he took 
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borne and gave to hb wife. With some of them she supplied the wants 
of her own house, and gave what was left over to a friend. The friend 
asked her one day where the takes tame from; Padminl tould not answer 
(be question, and the friend said, 'If you don't tell me, then there is an end 
of our friendship.’ For, as the saying 

“ ‘Giving, receiving, imparting secrets, asking questions, eating in com¬ 
pany: these are the five proofs of friendship.’ 

“Padminl replied: 'My husband knows, but be says it is a secret and 
will not tell me; even if I were to ask him a hundred times, 1 should 
get nothing out of him.’ The friend replied: ‘Then all I have to say is 
that you must make a very bad use of your youth and beauty, if you 
can’t find this out.' 

“So Padmin! asked her husband again, ‘Where do chose cakes come 
from ?’ ‘By the favor of destiny/ be rephed, 'for it has been said, Fate, if 
it is on your side will accomplish your wishes. She v/ill bring you what 
you want, even from a di.<?anf land, from the ends of the world, from 
the bottom of the sea. Once upon a time a mouse, making a hole for 
itself, fell into the jaws of a serpent. The serpent could not find any> 
thing to eac and was in the last stage of survation, but refreshed by the 
lucky meal he went on his way rejoicing. So fate is the cause of a man’s 
rise or fall.’ 

“Padminl, when she found her husband would not cell ber, refused 
CO eac. He was put in a dificulcy and said: ‘If I tell you wbat you want 
CO know disaster will follow, and you will be sorry for it.’ Padmint, how¬ 
ever, cook no heed of warnings, but continued to be t^stinate, and at 
last ber husband was obliged to tell her; for it is said, ‘When the gods 
want CO ruin a man, they first taVg away his senses, so that he does not 
know evil from good.’ 

“Then, your majesty,” continued the Brahman's daughter, “Sumaii 
was prevailed on by his foolish wife to tcU her the secret. For— 

“ ‘Even Rima failed to recognize the golden deer; Nahusha harnessed 
the Brahmans to his chariot; Arjuna carried off both cow and calf; Yud* 
histhira gambled away his wife and four brothers. So often even a good 
man, in a crisis, becomes the victim of folly.' 

"Weill Padminl got the secret out of her husband, and went and told 
ber friend, and the result was the friend sent her own husband to 
Ganesa, who gave him the cakes. Nest day Padminl went with Suenati 
to Ganesa for the daily present, and he told them plainly chat it was 
no use their coming any more to him, for the bargain had been broken 
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tad the cakes had beeo givea to someoxtc else. So Padraini's husband 
gave her a good scoldiog, and they went hoioc very sorry ior tsHaar they 
had done, in the same way your majesty should ooi ask me to explain 
the meaning of the verses co you lest you repent o£ your knowl^ge. 
You had better make them out by yourself, widiout my help." So saying, 
she got up and went home. 

3 

After another sleepless night the king not being able to find out the 
meaning of the verses, sent for the Brahman’s daughter again, and said, 
“Pray, tell me the meaning of the verses without any more delay." 

She answered: "You must not importune the gods with entreaties, or 
repentance will follow, as was the case with the Brahman who fell in 
love with Sihagika. There is a town somewhere or otherwt matters not 
where—whose king is ^^Ibbya, and in it lived a Brahman called 
Keshava. One day the thought occurred to him: ‘Why should I not in* 
crease the wealth my father has left me?' For it has been said— 

“ ‘The glory that you gain from your own virtues is the truest; next 
best is that which you gain from your father; but that which comes to 
you from a remoter source is worth nothing.’ 

“So he started with a view of getting more money, and in the course 
of his wanderiog passed through several towns, and pbces of sacred 
pilgrimage. At last he reached an out<f«ihe*way place where he saw 
an ascedc sitting cross*legged In meditation. 

“The Brahman came up to him aod made a rapcctful obeisance. The 
ascetic ceased medicating for a moment, and seeing the Brahman said: 
‘To whom in this world should liberality be shown? Who should be 
protected? To whom should be granted what seems almost impossible 
of acc^uirement?’ 

"The Brahman rose up from hia humble posture and said, ‘Sir, to me. 

I am the pursuit of wealth.’ 

“The ascetic knew that his viator was a Brahman and was quite 
shocked tD hear him utter such an unworthy sentiment, for it has been 
said— 

" ‘To see a distinguished person begging, in a state of poverty, asking 
for what he ought not to want, troubles the mind, though one is pre* 
pared to give. For a good man, chough he may be himself in trouble, per¬ 
forms bis duty CO another. The sandal tree may be broken in a thousand 
pieces, but it still keeps its cooling power.’ 
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‘'The ascetic therefore gave his visitor a magic cloak, and said: ‘When¬ 
ever you shake this, 500 gold pieces fall from it; but you must not 
give it to auyoQC, or say where the money comes from/ 

“The Brahman thanked the ascetic and departed with his cloak. Nest 
morning he shook it, and immediately became the posscssoc of 300 gold 
pieces. He then proceeded on his travels and reached a town called 
Ratuavati, where he fell violently in love with a young lady called 
Sthagikl. She could not make out where all the money came from, and 
her mother to whom she conEded her doubts said: ‘Well, what is this 
Brahmao’s business, for he seems to have plenty of money. How does he 
come by it?* So she asked her admirer but he would not tell her. By 
dint of worrying, however, she got it out of him, and he let out all 
about the magic cloak. The consequence was that she waited till he was 
asleep and then stole the cloak, and as now he had lost all his money, 
the girl’s mother showed him the door. It has been said— 

“ 'There is not much cleverness required to deceive one who has con* 
Edence in us, nor is much courage required to kill one who is asleep/ 
‘‘The Brahman, when he woke up, could not find his cloak, and went 
and laid a complaint before the magistrates, asserting vnth great 
vehemence that he had been robbed. The case was therefore tried, and 
the mother and daughter were charged with the theft. The mother said: 

good'for'nothing fellow made love to my daughter. He has in¬ 
vented this story about his cloak-^-oo sensible person could believe such 
nonsense. The whole thing is a fabrlcadon from beginning to end. He 
came to my house, and my servants finding that he was a foreigner 
turned him out of doors, and we sent the cloak hack to the holy man who 
gave it to him/ This decided the case against the Brahman, and he lost 
boda SthagikS and bis cloak, all through letting out the secret, and this 
may be your majescy's fate too, if you persist in your curiosity.” 

With these words the damsel got up and went home. 

4 

The king v/a$ still unable to fathom the meaning of the verses, so the 
next day he sent for the Brahman’s daughter. She said: ‘Hfour majesty! 
You should not be so importunate. A king should not be so penkiacious, 
whether the objects at which he alms be good or bad. Kings are as the 
body, and ebeir subjects are cmly their limbs. Still if I obey your com¬ 
mands evil will befsJl you, as it befell the merchant who lost his home 
and all that he had.” “How was that?" said the king. The Brahman’s 
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daughter answered: *nrhere is a place called Tripiua, aod in ic lived 
Prii^ Vikiama. A merchant inhabited that city whose wife's name 
was Sabhag^ She was a person of very light frivolous dispositioo>. and 
do what he would he could not keep her witlun bounds. One day when 
she was wandering about town and getting into mischief, she came 
across a merchant who lived in the house of a Yaksha. She promptly 
fell in love with him, and as be very willingly responded to her advances, 
she made up her mind to ran away with him. Before going she called 
a conhdcniiid maid'Servanc and said: *1 am going away for a bit: direcdy 
after 1 have started do you set the house on iire, and my husband will 
be 10 taken up trying to put it out that be will not find out I am gone. 
1 shall be ba^^ again before long.’ So no sooner had S^haga surted, 
than her confidante set the place on fire, and her husband who had had 
his nispidcns of the merchant, left keeping guard over Yaksha’s house 
and came home to try and put the fire out. Meanwhile her plan sue* 
ceeded perfectly, while the house was burnt down. 

'Thus the merchant lost house and everything, and that will be your 
majesty's fate if you are so determined. If, however, you permit, I will 
tell you what you want to know myself.'* 

So saying, she departed. 

5 

Nest morning the king, who was still ^uke unable to find the answer, 
sent for the Brahman's daughter and said: "You promised to tell me 
the meaning of those verses, for 1 cannot make out what they mean my¬ 
selfThe girl replied: “If you cannot find out the meaning, then listen 
to me. You have among your soothsayers and wise men, one called 
FushpakSra. He is their head. I believe he is a very prudent discreet 
person. Tell me, why is be called Pusbpakira?” The king replied: "He 
is lighdy called Pushpaklra, because when he smiles it seems as if a 
shower of blossoms fell from his countenance. This was reported to be 
his characteristic, and so messengers were sent to fetch him to prove 
the truth of this report about him. When he gami« he neither laughed 
nor was there any shower of blossoms that fell from him, and for that 
reason they called him 'The bond of secrecy.’ *’ The Brahman's daughter 
said: "And why did not Pusbpakara laugh? Do you know the reason?" 
"I haven’t the least idea," rephed the king. “Then you should make him 
tell you," rejoined the Brahman’s daughter. ‘You have asked roc what 
the fish meant by laughing. You ask him the same question. Perhaps 
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ht will acswtr it and tell you at the same time why he did cot laugh 
himsel£” 

So the hiog sent for Pushpakira» and as he wa^ a wise man^ and oi 
some importance, he made him valuable presents and asked him why 
he did not laugh, and why the Hsb did. ^ replied: ^'Family scandals 
should not be talked about. Loss of money, sorrow o£ mind, difficulties 
at home, fraud, contempt—these arc things which no wist man ever 
publishes. Still the command of the king, equal to that of Sudra, has 
surpassing power on the earth; the very name of a righteous, energetic 
king, surpasses the sun in magnificence. Therefore 1 will answer your 
majesty’s question. I found out that my wife was in love with someone 
else, and therefore grief stopped my laughter.” 

Then the king put his o^n difficulty before the wise man, and the 
latter gave no answer but struck the queen full in the face. The qtiecn 
pretended to faint, and Pushpakiia burst into a fit of laughter. The 
king was extremely angry and looking at the magician and the 
Brahman's daughter, said, "What is there to laugh at? What do you 
mean by this?” "Sir,” replied the magician, making 2 profound bow, 
"the queen did not faint the other night because she was struck by the 
young men in whose company she was. Now when I strike her she 
faints, or pretends to faint.” The king grew stiU more angry and said, 
“What is this ? Do you know it of your own knowledge? The magician 
answered, “1 saw it with my own eyes, and if your majesty is not con* 
vinced I will prove it to you.” The king went into the matter and found 
out everything. The magician said, “I suppose your majesty sees now 
why the Brahman’s daughter would not tell you the reason why the 
fish laughed (when they heard her say that she could not bear to look 
at the men)The end of k was that Pmhpakira and the Brahman’s 
daughter were sent home in a considerable state of trepidation, while 
the queen and her lovers were sewn up in a sack and thrown into the 
river. 

THE SON OF PROMISE 

Next bay Prabhivaii’s friends addressed her and said: “Go where the 
sandalwood ointment is rubbed off by the sweat which falls. Go where 
the sounds of love are manifold; where the tinkle of the anklets is silent: 
where everything incites to love- Go where the universal law of love 
prevails. For— 

“ 'Health, pleasure, peace, power, lordship: these are nothing without 
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love.* It ha£ beeA laid—'The woman wich long half'Closing eyes, looking 
at their own forms resplccdent with beauty in the curving mirrors, wait 
with lon^g for the lover’s approach. It Is chrou^ cheir attractiveness 
that women gain the fruit of love/ ** 

The parrot answered: Men are easQy won over; they always speak 
hiix. It is the speaker of unpleasant though wholesome truths who can¬ 
not find a listener. But why say more ^ You and your friends are de¬ 
termined on e>dl deeds. 

(The parrot continued:) 

There is a town called PadmavatT, where the rays of the sun shlrte 
on streets paved with jewels, as though the glow of the gems on the 
hood of the serpent l^g had come down to earth. When the sun 
scorches, when the long days are unbearable, when the wind is the 
breath of a furnace, when everything is dried up or perishes through 
the heat, sandalwood ointment, light clothing, refreshing drink~these 
things bringing coolness and delight in conq^uering the heat. The heat is 
but a slave to those who at midday anoint themselves with the sandal, 
who bathe at evening, whose nights are tempered by the wind of the 
fans. 

There was a merchant in the town called Chaodana, and he and his 
wife PrabhSvatl passed the hot season on the roof of their house. 

Even the sun supported in the heaven by his rays descends into the 
ocean when his day is done. For it has been said-’'**Wben face is hostile 
it is useless to try and reach greatoessl” 

Even the thousand rays cannot support the sun when fus time for 
setting is come. Then the sun, sunk low in die heaven, his brilliancy 
departed, shines like a piece of coral; and presently the wide-eyed moon 
comes forward and cakes up his place, rising over the Eastern moun¬ 
tain, accompanied by the myriads of stars, to kill the darkness. The 
moon standing with her head above the Eastern mountain in the be¬ 
ginning of the night shines forth—a torch to the world overwhelmed by 
the glcm. The moon rising from behind the Eastern mountain shines 
resplendent as she lies in the lap of her beloved night, or as she stands 
gleaming on Krishna's bead. 

Such were the days and nights when Chandana and his wife passed 
their time together. They had a son whose name was lUma, and to him 
his father taught the mysteries of ibe divine vnsdom. 

His mother prayed to Chandra and said: '*1 have but one only soot 
I am therefore exceedingly pained with amdety.*' Chandra replied: “It 
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is txst (or you that you should have hue oqo sod. For a son that is dever, 
geode, self-denyiDg, dis^eec, the abode of che arts, the dwelling'{)lace 
o£ virtue; one only son such as this is all sufficieot. Besides, what is the 
good of more sons } They may produce grief and care. It is better Co be 
sadsHed with one whose oature, whose dispoaiuon is noble.” 

But Prabhavati was not satisfied; so she took a womaji called Dhufta* 
tnaya into her conhdence, and said: '*]£ you will train a son for me, 
able to resist all deceitful arts of women, 1 will give you too pieces o£ 
gold.” "I will give you a son,” replied Dhurtamaya, “and if he falls 
a vialm to female seduedon, I will forfet to you twice as many 
of money.” So the baigain was concluded and signed and the eon was 
placed in the merchant’s house, where he became the object of all the 
wiles chat women could devise. 

The arts of women are these: deceitful speech; craft; oaths; pretended 
emotions; pretended weeping; pretended laughter; meaningl^ expres¬ 
sions of pleasure and pain; asking questions with a deferemial air; in- 
difference; equanimity, in prosperity or lo adversity; making bo differ- 
ence between good and evil; sidelong directed toward lovers 

chat is the list of the accomplishments practiced by the ladies of the 
town. 

So the son, handed over according to the agreement with Dhurca- 
mlyi, was sent by bis father to the island of Suvarna to acquire wealth. 
In that island lived a lady called Kal 3 vacl, and with her he spent a 
whole year. One day be said Co RalSvati: “Pray cell met My pungesc 
sister has often said that, although she was skilled in all the arts of 
attracting men, she never could s uc c e ed in getting anything out of her 
admirers. How is this to be accomplished?” Kalavatl r^>eated this to 
her mother. “My dear,” replied the old lady, “it is quite clear that this 
admirer of yours is well up in the ways of women: you can’t catch 
him like this; perhaps flauery might succeed. When he is thinking of 
going back home, you say that you want to go with him, and that if 
be leaves you, you will drown yourself—and so on. I daresay he would 
give you anything you liked to ask for ” Kalavatl answered, “My dear 
mother, doo*t put it in chat way: I care nothing for his money without 
him, and it has been said— 

“'Do not set your heart on riches gained by wickedness, or from 
an enemy whom you have humiliated.' ” 

Her mother answered: “Not at aU, my daughter; riches are the cause 
of death or life. It has been said— 
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“‘A mao who acts TOth energy is sure to prosper; for energy in all 
matters is the road to fortune, Those who have not revealed secrets, vsito 
have done no evil, who have not slain without cause—they attain glory. 
Fate is the cause of justice and injustice: the cause of hontv and of dis* 
honor. Fate makes a man both a giver and an asker/ 

"You do as 1 have told you,” continued her mother. "I will manage 
all the rest.” 5 o she listened to the advice her mother had given; and 
the end of it was, that the merchant’s son gave her all his money, and 
after she had got bold of several millions which had belonged Co him, 
he was turned out of doors and sent adrift. 

So KalSvati’s admirer reruroed home, having lost both money and 
credit. His father, seeing him in this condition, was much distressed, 
and asked how it had aU come about. He did not like to tell him, but 
told his spiritual father, who said: “My son, do not be cast down! Good 
luck and bad luck are equaUy the lot of man. Why should wise men 
chink so much of money? If it goes, grieve not after it: if it comes back, 
care not for it." 

When his father heard all chat bad happened, he went to Dhurca- 
miya and said: “I have come to tell you that a great misfortune has 
happened. My son has fall^ a victim to the treachery of a woman.” 
"Who has not been ruined by women?” replied Dbuitamaya, "for it 
has been said, ‘A man who gains wealth becomes proud; be who falls 
into calamities loses bis senses. Who can be the friend of a king? Who 
has not come into the power of death? Who does not respect a rich 
man? Who that faUs into the net of the evil escapes without loss?’ 
Therefore if you will take a passage for me in a ship, I will go back 
vrith your son. It has been said, 'Damage may be repaid with damage, 
injury with injury; t£ you pull out my feathers, I will pull out your 
hair.* 

"! agreed that if your son were cheated by a woman 1 would be re^ 
sponsible. For, 'Though the earth, supported by the serpent kin^ the 
mighty mountain, the tortoise, the elephant, may move, ^at whi<^ has 
been determined by the wise and thoughtful is never moved, even in 
die course of ages.’" 

So Dhurtamaya and Chandana’s son went back to Survana. All the 
inhabitants including Kllavacl welcomed him, but he did not recover 
his money. The question was therefore, what could Dhurtamaya do? 
Well, as the money was not forthcoming, she put on the disguise of 
a Chaodall and went about trying to fi^ an opportunity of getting 
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it back, lo the course of her wanderings she came across Chandana*s 
SOD in the company of KlIavatL He saw her ac the same time, and 
rushed to meet her, a line of action which bad been already agreed 
upon between them. Kilavatl followed him, and exclaimed, “Pray 
who is this?" He replied, “This is my mother; I have not seen her 
since I lost all my money I’* DhuccamayS seizing hold of his hand 
greeted him affcaionately, and said: “My soul You went to this lady's 
house] You fell a victim to her wiles, hut after a dme you escaped. You 
know aU the money you took away belonged to me." 

This she kept on asserting with oaths and imprecations, until RalavacI 
and her mother took the woman di^uised as a Chandall into the house 
and said: “Madam! tell us, where do you come from? What is your 
name? In short, who arc you?” “I,” she replied, “am one of Sundara- 
Sana’s minstrels, the king of Padmavatl. This son of mine cook away all 
my money, you stole it from him.” Kalavati and her mother were 
thoroughly frightened and said, “Here is the money I Pray take itl” 
‘■No,” answer^ Dhurtamaya, “not unless the king of this country 
gives me permission.” 

Then they fell down at her feet and said: "We pray you accept it and 
have mercy on usi” So she took It, and having been created with the 
greasest respect by K^vaci and her mother, went back with Rlroa 
rejoicing to their own coimtry. 

0 EV 1 KA AND HER FOOUSH HUSBAND 

There is a larce vhjage caHed Kukhiida; in it dwelt a certain Jarasa, 
who was a great fool. His wife's name was Devika; she was a 6ighty, 
ill^ooducted person, and had a lover—a Brahman—whom she used to 
meet under a Vibhicaka tree, some way from the village. These meet¬ 
ings were a great subject of gossip In the place, and in the course of 
time her husband heard of them. So he made up his mind to see into 
the matter himself and went and climbed into the tree. What he saw 
from his biding place fully justified all the gossip and he called out 
to his wife: “You good-for-nothing hussy! You have been up to this 
game for some pasL” She was put into somewhat of a difficulty 
and said: “I don’t know what you meanl" “I will let you know what 
I mean,” he answered, “if you will just wait till I come down." So she 
promised to wait dll he came down from the tree, and meanwhile sent 
her lover away. At last her husband reached the ground. “It is of no use 
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your making excuse,” he said, “you have been caught in the aa." 
"My der husband!” she relied. "You must know chat this ucc has very 
peculiar propertie: any one who climbs up into it can see at once 
whether his or her spouse has been faithful.” Her husband replied, 
"WeU, you climb up and see if it is so,” which she did, and cried out, 
“You good*for-flocling wretchl You have been running after other 
women for days and days.” As this was perfeedy true, the fool had 
nothing to say, and so he made up with his wife and they went home 
together. 


THE LADY AND THE TIGER 

Iir A viUACR CALLED Devalikhya lived a prince whose name was Raja- 
iinba, His wife was a person of irreproachable reputation, but very 
ill^cmpc^cd and quarrelsome. One day she had a violent alccicarioa 
with her husband, and in consequence left home and started off with 
her two sons to her father’s house. She traveled through several towns 
and villages, and at last reached a large wood near Malaya, where she 
saw a dger. The tiger saw her too, ^ came coward her lashing his 
tail with rage. She felt somewhat alarmed, but put on a bold front, and 
administering a smart slap to her sons she said: "What do you mean 
by quarreling over who is to have a tiger to eat? Can’t you see one here 
by? Eat him first and then we will go and find another.” The 
tiger heard all this, and thinking to himself, "Surely this lady must 
be indeed a formidable person,” took to his heels and ran away in terror. 

Presently a jackal met him. He burst into a fit of laughter and said: 
"Hullo I Here is a tiger running away from something in a fright.” 
“Friend jackal,” replied the tiger, "the sooner you go off to some far 
distant country the better, for there is a most terrible person hereabouts 
--a regular dger'eaterl-^uch as one only hears of in fables. She has 
almost been tbe death of me; as soon as I saw her, I ran away as fast 
as 1 could.” "Well, ! am surprised,” said the jackal "Do you mean that 
you are afraid of what after all is only a piece of human flesh?” "1 was 
close to her,” answered the i^r, "and what she did and said was 
enough to frighten any one.” Tbe jackal answered: “Well, 1 think 1 
shall go by myself and see if I can find this tiger-eating lady. You had 
perhaps belter not come, as she might recognize you again.” “Whether 
you go with me or without me,” replied the tiger, “it will make no 
diffei^ce; you are certain to be destroyed.” 
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•'Well, Oieo,** said tte jackal, "let me mouot on your back, and we will 
go together.” So the jackal was tied on the tiger’s back and off they 
naned, and very soon found the tiger-eater with her two sons. She felt 
a little nervous at first, seeing the tiger had come back accompanied 
by a jackal, but reflecting a minute she cried out: **You rascally jackall 
Once upon a time you used to bring me three tigers at once; what do 
you mean by coming here wth only one?” The tiger heard this, and 
was so frightened that he turned and 6ed with the jackal on his back. 

The tiger continued his headlong course, while the jackal, ded on 
the tiger’s back, suffered the greatest discomfort and inconvenience. 
The question for him was how to get out of this unfortunate position, 
for the tiger m deadly fear, tore through rivers, over mountains, through 
forests. Suddenly he burst Into a loud fit of laughter. The tiger ex¬ 
claimed: “WcllI 1 can’t sec what there is to laugh atl" “A great d^l, I 
think,” replied the jackal. "It just occurred to me how cleverly we have 
cheated that scoundrelly tiger-eater. Here I am safe and sound with 
your help, and she has been left behind, no one knows where. That was 
why I laughed. So, my dear tiger, do let me get down and see where 
we are.” The tiger felt flattered and willingly loosed the jackal off his 
back. No sooner bad he done so than he suddenly fell down dead, and 
the jackal went off rejoicing. For It has been said— 

"Wisdom is better than pomp and display, for by it men gain place, 
riches, and honor; but he who is devoid of wisdom falls into dice mis¬ 
fortune. The strength of the ignorant is used to carry out the business 
of another, even as the surpassing might of an elephant is made subject 
to man.” 


THE CONCLUDING STORY 

At THi coNCLUsioK cf tiiesc stories, Madana returned from bis expedi¬ 
tion, and was received by Prabbavati with every demonstration of 
affection. 

The parrot said, very slowly and solemnly— 

"Affecnon in woman means nothing; pride in woman means nothing. 
All the time that you have been absent, she has been my friend and de¬ 
voted to me." 

Madana beard what the parrot said, but be did not pay much atten¬ 
tion to jL The parrot smiled and continued: "He who hears good advice 
and follows it is blessed both in this world and in the next.” Madana 
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cherefore was induced to ask the parrot He meant. Prabblvad at 
this felt a licde bit anxious as to what mig^t come out, for it has been 
said^"TKe good are always boldf sustained by consdousaeas of the 
good. The wicked are always afraid, for their evil conscience makes 
cowards of them.’* 

So PrabhavacT said to her husband, "Sir! your place has been well 
supplied, for in this house dwells a parrot, who seems to have come 
direct from the abode of the gods, and who speaks words of wisdom. 
He has been even as a husband and son to me.” 

The parrot at these words felt a little ashamed o£ himself, for it did 
not seen to him chat he had merited such compliments. So Madana 
earned to Prabh 3 vatl and said: “Pray, wbat were the words of wisdom 
with whida the parrot consoled you?” 

She replied: “My lord, a speaker of truth may be found, but it is not 
so easy to a Listener, for it has been said^'Mcn who say what is 
pleasant are always welcome, but chose who tell unpalatable truths, will 
not find an audience.' 

“Now, my husband, hear me. After your d^wrtufc, for a time I kept 
you in remembrance, though there was separation between us. Then 
evil friends came by, and tried to lead me astray. This bird prevented 
my following after them, and held me back seventy nights, by means 
of the stories whi^ he told me. So I was prevented from following my 
dcires, and my designs of evil were not fulhJled. From today'^whether 
in life or in death—you, my husband, shall be my chief object.” 

At the conclusion of this harangue, Madana turned to the parrot 
and asked what in the world it all meant. 

The panM answered: “Speech must not be uttered hastily by the 
wisej those who know what is right and proper must act accordingly. 
Six, I aay nothing of the foolish, drunkards, women, persons ad^cced 
with disease, those in love, the weak, the wrathful. The mad, the car^ 
less, the timid, the starving, such as these have but few virtues. There 
are ten who know not the way of righteousnes^the mad, the careless, 
the drunkard, the fedole, the wrathful, the gluuon, the hasty, the cow* 
ard, the covetous, the lustful. 

"Pray grant Prabhivatl pardon for her shortcomings. Indeed they 
were not her fault, but the fault of her evil companions. For it is said— 

" The virtuous fall into evil ways through contact with the depraved. 
Even Bhisbma stole a cow under the influence of Duryodhana. Hic 
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king’s daughter was led astray by a Vidyidbara; but, though her laulc 
wu plain, she was forgiven by her father.’ 

The parrot then told Madana the following stoiy— 

’'There is a mountain called Malaya, and on the top of it is Manohara, 
a city of the Gandbarvas. In it lived a cerialn Madana, a Gandharva, 
and he had a udfe whose name was RatnSval!. Their daughter was 
Madanamanjarl. She was extremely beautiful and fascinating, and 
everyone who saw her absolutely lost his senses, whether god or hero. 
It was quire impossible to find a husband for her sulht^tly goodp 
looking. Jt so happened one day that a certain I^rada came by; when 
he saw her he was so fascinated by her charms that he went cS hU 
head. After a time, however, Haiada, who was a RishI, came to him* 
self. And he solemnly cursed her, in these words: ’Since the fire 
passion has been kindled in me at the sight of your beauty, you shall 
be the victim of deceit/ Then her father, hearing the curse, bowed to 
the ground before the Rishi, and said: ’Sir, show compassion on my 
daughter, and grant her forgivenessl’ Kirada replied; 'She shall indeed 
be deceived, but she shall not su0er loss, nor shall she fail in gaining 
a husband. On the top of Mount Mexu is a city called Vipula, and la it 
dwells the Gandharva, Kanaprabha. He shall be your daughter’s hus¬ 
band/ With these words Narada departed, and according to his proxxuse 
Madanamanjarl was given in marriage to the Gandharva. 

Soon after this, her husband left her, and went on a journey to 
Railasa. She was inconsolable at bis departure, and lay full length on 
a stone slab in the courtyard of her home. Here she was seen by a 
Vidyadhara, who made advances of love to her. She declined them with¬ 
out hesitation, but eventually, putting on the form of her husband, he 
accomplished his object. Before long her husband returned, but ic ap¬ 
peared to him that she was not particularly glad to see him. He thought 
(hat there must be some counter-attraction, and eventually he worked 
himself up to such a State of jealousy that he contemplated putting an 
end to his wife’s existence. So Madanamanjarl, seeing her end in view, 
went to the shrine of the goddess Dui^, and made loud lameniadon. 
The goddess heard her complainu and said to her husband, ”NohIe 
Gandharva I Your wife is guildess; she was deceived by a VidySdhard, 
who put on your form. Since she was ^orant of the real state of things, 
how could she be to blame? Besides, the cause of all this is the curse 
pronounced on her by the Rishi Hirada. Now the curse Is worked out, 
and since sbe is free from guilt you must take her back.’ Hearing the 
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vords of the goddess, K^aprabha cook his wife home, and they lived 
happily together. 

"So, Madaca/* continued the parrot, *‘if you have any contidence in 
tny words, receive your wife kindly, for there is no evil in her.” 

Then Madana, obedient to the parrot’s wish, took PrabhIvacI home, 
and his father Haridarta, rejoicing at bis sou's return, made a great feast 
While the festival was proceeding, a rain of flowers fell from heaven, 
and the parrot—the adviser and con^dacc of Prabbavati—freed from 
the curse which had compelled hicu to wear a parrot's form, ascended 
to the abode of the gods, and Madana and Prabhavafi passed the r^ 
maioder of their lives in peace and happiness. 
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The Dhammapada 


INTRODUCTION 

The Dham>up/m>a, or "Words ci the Doorioe " Is e book of Buddhist 
aphoiums in 423 verses, but to say this is to mislead. It is not a collection 
of wise sayings In haphazard order, but a continuous, original, rare work 
of Ikerature, unified in rhythm, style, themes and treatment, and infused 
with a high moral passion. The words are ascribed to Buddha himsebf; 
while scholars disagree on the subject, as scholars must, the layman stands 
on the sure ground that the thoughts represent correctly and truly 
Buddha’s own teachings. The author of the verses is unknown. Whoever 
wrote this book must have caught the £re of a valiant call to the reli^ous 
life and felt the spiritual joy that we associate with Thomas ^ Kempis. 
The obvious common'Seosc conclusion is that i£ Buddha himself had 
not spoken with this valiant voice, he could not have communicated it 
to his disciple, the unknown author. What we must be thankful for is 
that the voice of Buddha can still be distinctly heard through his work, 
which must be read continuoualy from the beginning to the end. That 
the sayings are often sharp and witty like aphorisms is the incidental 
literary quality of this work; behind them all, we hear the voice of 
someone who had something very important to say. It is a convincing 
voice; few works share this genuine moral passion. 

It is, in short, a clear call to rouse oneself from the life of sloth, indo 
lence and thoughtlessness of the common man, to achieve that greatest 
of all conquests, the conquest of self, to escape &orQ the snares of evil 
passions, lust, hatred and anger, and to attain that highest human free¬ 
dom, the moral freedom of one who has overcome himself. But rhis 
call for moral effort and stru^Ie is coupled with a sense of uig;ency of 
escape and gives us the sensation of a race, as with St. Paul: 
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Earnest among the thoughtless, awake among the sleepers, the w$e man 
advances like a racer, leaving behind (he back. 

Again: 

He whose conquests cannot be conquered again, into ^oec conq*^ ao 
one in this worid caters, by what (rack can you lead him, the Awakened, 

the Omniscient, the trackless ? l_ 1. 

He whom no desire with iu snares and pdsons can lead astray, by what 
track can you lead him, the Awakened, the Omniscient, the trackless? 

And why? Beausc all of us know that the body is transient, and all 
of us are «^king salvation: 

Ung is the night to him who is awake; long k the mile 10 him who is 
tired; loog »Life to the foolish who do not know the true law. 

Because; 

As a cowherd with his stafl drives hb cows into the stable, so do Age and 
Death drive the Ufe of men. 

But, because we are subject to the temptations of this illusory world, 
the foolish keep on Uving thdr futile, indolent, weak and liomtious life, 
which is a life in vain, a life not worth having: 

And he who lives a hundred years, ignorant and unreauaioed, a life of one 
day is better if a man is wise and refiecting. 

And he who lives a hundred years, idle and weak, a life of one day is 
bcTCer if a man has attained firm strength. ... .j* _e 

And he who lives a hundred years, not sering the highest law, a lice of one 
day is beuer if a mao sens the highest law. 

Ir IS entirely possible for one to grow “old in vain": 

A man is not an elder because his head is gray; his age may be npe, but he 
is called "^d-in-Vain.” 

For there is such a thing as moral growth: 

A man who has leamt little, grows old like an <a; his flesh grows, but his 
kxu:wledge does not grow. 

Hence we hear the clarion call to rouse oneself from that Kfe of moral 
sloth and indolence and futile mischief: 

Rouse thyself! Do no: be idle! Follow the law of virtuci , 

The virtuous rest in bliss in this bfe and in the next. 

Come, look at this world, glittering like a royal chariot; 

The foolish are immersed in it, but the wisa, do not touch it. 

The first and last step is the conquest of self: 

Rouse thyself by thyself, examine thyself by thyself; thus self-protected and 
attentive will thou live happ^y, 0 Bikkshut 

For self is the lord of self, sdf is the refuge of self; therefore curb thyadf 
as the merchant curbs a noble horse. 
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Mules axe good, if tamed, and the uoble Siadhu horses, aud elephaats 
with large tusks; but he who himself is better still. 

Foe with these animals does no man reach the untrodden country (Nirv¬ 
ana), where a tamed man goes on a tamed aoimalK-on his well-tamed self. 

This essentia) thought recurs again and again, like a theme in a 
symphony: 

If one man conquer In battle a thousand times a thousand men, and if 
another conquer himself, he is the greatest of conquerors. 

The process of salvation must come from within: 

By one's srif the evil is done, by one’s s^f one su^rs; by one's self evil 
U left undone, by one’s self one Is purified. The pure and the impure stand 
and fall by themselves, no oru can purify another. 

Hence Buddha's call for constant vigilance and individual efiort: 

You yourself must make an efiorc. Ihe Tathlgatas (Buddhas) are only 
preachers. The thoughtful who enter the way are freed from the bondage 
n£M 2 ra . . . 


And 1 like something which is so simple, so direct: 

If anything is to be done, let a man do it, let him attack it vigorously ( A 
careless pilgrim only scatters the dust of his passion more widely. 

But one has first to rid oneself of the illusions of the false life and 
attain a moral height, from which he can see a difierenc world: 

When the learnt man drives away vanity by earnestness, he, the wise, 
climbing cbe terraced heights of wisdom, looks down upon the fools: free 
fiom sorrow he looks upon the sorrowing crowd, as one that stands on a 
Q^ountain looks down upon them that stand upon the plain. 

Curiously, salvation comes from knowledge: ' 

The channels run everywhere, the creeper of passion stands sprouting; if 
you see the creeper springing up, cut its root by means of f{ncwlcdge~ 

' Of again: 

Knowing chat this body is fragile a jar, and making his thought firm 
like a fortress, one should attack Mora, the tempter, with the weapon of \noui- 
eJge, ooe should watch him when conquered, and should never rest. 

Because the greatest of all evils is the evil of ignorance: 

But there is a rainf worse than all taints—ignorance is the greatest taint. O 
metidicaots, throw off that taint, and become taintless! 

The evil life is really the thoughtless life: 

Earnestness ts the path of immortality (Nirvana), thoughtlessness the p>ath 
of death. Those who are in earnest do not die, chose who are thoughtless are 
as if dead already. 

For after all, evil and pain are identical; it is those unable to see pain 
as the natural result of doing evil that continue to do evil: 
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If 6 mao coomucs a sio, let him not do it again; le Kim not delight i& tin: 
fAf accumuUiicn 0/ tvA is painful. 

And good and happiness are idendcal: 

If a mao does what U good, let him do it again, let him delight in it: sMe 
eccumuiatioft of good is daligheful. 

For the virtuous roan alone U happy, for he has that happiness which 
cannot be taken away from him: 

The virtuous man is happy in this world, and he is happy in the next; he 
is happy jq both. He is happy when he thinks of the good he has done; be 
is still more happy when going on the good path. 

Again: 

We live happily indeed, not hating those who hate usl among men who 
hate us we dwell free from hatredi 

We live happily indeed, free greed among the greedy! among men 
who are greedy let us dwell free from greed! 

We live happily indeed, though we call nothing our own! We shall be 
like the bright gods, feeding on happiness! 

For the power of good pervades: 

The scent of Bowers does not travel against the wind, not that of sandal* 
wood, or of Tagara and h^liks flowers; but the odor of good people travels 
even against the wind; a good man pervades every place. 

Again: 

Good people are seen from afar, like the snowy mountains; bad people are 
not seen, like arrows shot by night 

The good man, who has achieved freedom from the senses, is even 
worthy of the envy of the gods: 

The gods even envy Kim whose senses, like horses well broken in by the 
driver, have been subdued, who is free from pride, and free from appetites; 
such a one who does his duty is tolerant like the earth, like the threshold; he 
is like a lake without mud; no new births are in store for him, 

And there we reach the spiritual joy of the calm, saintly life, scroeg 
above the trammels of passion and worldly cares: • 

The gift of the law exceeds all gifts; the sweetness of the law exceeds all 
sweetness; the delight in the law exceeds all delights; the extinction of thirst 
overcomes all pain. 

^aia, we hear the note of iruiei peace: 

A Bikksbu who has entered his empty house, and whose mind is tranquil, 
feels more than a human delict when he sees the law clearly. 

That is tvhy one must allow no thoughts of haired, anger and lust to 
enter the mind, and why one must not requite evil with, evil, but must 
overcome evil with good: 
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He who holdi back rising aoger like a rolling chariot him 1 <* 31 ^ a real 
driver; other people are but holding the reins. 

Le( a mao overcome anger by love, let him overcome evil by good; let him 
ov e rcome the greedy by liberality, the liar by truth I 

For the man who Is tainted with hatred and anger, or who injures 
others but injures himsd£: 

If a man offend a harmless, pure, and innocent person, the evil falls back 
upon that fo^, like light dust thrown up against the wind. 

What the world calls victory is not victory, because it breeds more 
hatred: 

Victory breeds hatred, for the conquered is unhappy. He who has given 
up both victory and defeat, he, the contented, is happy. 

For what the saint prizes and values is mcval victory: 

Silently I endured abuse as the elephant in battle endures the arrow sent 
from the bow: for the world U iU'Oaturcd. 

They lead a tamed elephant to battle, the king mounts a tamed elephant; 
(he tamed is the best among men, he who silently endures abuse. 

Here we reach the moral heights of the Sermon on (be Mount. And 
having disabused our minds of the common passions of men, we arrive 
ac a new set of moral values, the values of the inner life: 

A man is not learned because be talks much; he who U patient, free from 
hatred and fear, he is called learned. 

A man is nor an elect (Ariya) because he injures living creatures; because 
he has pity on all living creatures, therefore Is a man called Ariya. 

The ordinary conventional values of society do xkk bold any more: 

Aman does not become a Brahmans by his plaited hsiir, by his family, or by 
birth; in whom there is truth and righteousness, he is blessed, he is a Brahxnana. 

I do not call a man a Brahmaru because of his origin or of his mother. 
He is indeed arrogant, and he is wealthy; but the poor who is free from 
attachments, him I eall indeed a Brahmaoa. 

The externals of the reli^ous practice are no substitutes for the inner 
spiritual life, for priests also go to hell: 

Many men whose shoulders are covered with the yellow gown are ilU 
conditioned and unrestrained; such evil-doers by their evil deeds go to hell. 

Beeler it would be to swallow a heated iron ball, like flaring hro, than that 
a bad, unrestrained fellow should live on the charity of the land. 

Such are the main themes that occur again acd again 10 the Dkamma^ 
padff. While such doculnes a£ord no more glimpse into Buddlust phlloso^ 
phy than the Sermon on the MouQc affords any glimpse of ChrUuan 
thwlogy, they arc the central ethical teachmgs of Buddhism. Here wc 
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do not non into abstruse meUphyacs (see the secdoOf The Surangama 
Sutra), but see on the other b^d, the clarity, the simplicity and great 
humanity of Buddha’s tea<dungs, a humanity that is easy to appreciate: 

If the octasioQ rises, friends are pleasant; enieyment is pleasant, whatever 
be the cause; a good work is pleasant in the hour of death; the giving up of 
grief is pl easa nt. 

Pleasant in the world is the state of a mother; pleasant the state of a father; 
pleasant the state of a Samana (ascetic); pleasant the state of a Brahmana. 

Pleasant is virrue lasting to old age; pleasant is a ^th iuody rooted; 
pleasant is aicainment of intelligence; pleasant is avoiding of sin. 

The following translation was made by Max Muller in 1870. There 
have been a number of succeeding efforts m re*CTanslate the Dhamma- 
paia, by F. L. Woodward (1921), and by Wagiswara and Saundas 
(ipao) in prose, and by A. L. Edmunds in verse {Hymns of the Faith, 
1902), for this unique work has actraaed many scholars. The late Irving 
Babbitt’s translation is based on the version by Max Muller.* Some tranS' 
lators may have improved upon Max Muller in literaloess, but I doubt 
very much in aptness of expression or in producing the smooth-flowing 
rhythm, for as must be evident to the reader, the great translator was 
concerned not only with the word^ as scholars arc, but had a pleasing 
acquaintance with the sense of words. The Chinese version of the 
Dkammapada has been rendered into English by Samuel Beal {Texts 
from the Buddhist Canon \noum asDhammapada, London and Boston, 
1S73). Its closeness to Coitfudan and Taoist teachings (e.g., advice on 
good friends, disdnccion between the wise and the fools, emphasis on 
self-examination, freedom from fear, moral strength and inner repose) 
ei^lalns why Buddhism is $0 readily acceptable to the Chinese people. 

The Dkammapada is a great spiritual testimony, one of the very few 
religious masterpieces in the world, combining genuineness of spiritual 
passion with a happy of literary expression. It is closer to the modern 
man than the Bhjtgm^-Gita; the latter, with all its lofty moral cooce|y 
dons, is bound to strike deeper a Hindu than a non-Hindu mind, while 
the Dhamm apoda speaks directly on common ethical terms, such as many 
a self-made man would like to present to his licentious-living son, but 
usually has not the courage to because he is his own father. The 
Dhammapada therefore belongs to the world and to all time. 

‘FaWuhed pwthumowly, Oxford, It cootaifu a valuable eisaj by Babbie «a 

end dte Oeeiifns. Wbac iotensu Babbitt in Buddhiam ia tbe emphails on the prindple 
4^ th« "ifutcr ebeek" sod telf-nuatey. 



The Dhammapada 

Translated by F. Max Muller 


CHAPTER I: THE TWIN-VERSES 

Au THAT WE AM is the r«sulc of what wc have thought: it is founded on 
our thoughts, it is made up of our thoughts- If a mar, speaks or acts with 
an evil thought, pain follows him, as the wheel follows the foot of the 
ox dxat draws the carriage. 

AH that wc are is the result of what we have thought: it is founded on 
our thoughts, it is made up of our thoughts. If a man speaks or acts with 
a pure thought, happiness follows him, like a shadow that never leaves 
him. 

"He abused me, he heat me, he defeated me, he robbed tae”—in those 
who harbor such thoughts hatred will never cease. 

“He abused me, he beat me, he defeated me, he robbed me”—in those 
who do not harbor such thoughts hatred will cease. 

For hatred docs not cease by hatred at any time: hatred ceases by love— 
this is an old rule, 

The world docs not know that we must all come to an end herej but 
those who know it, their quarrels cease at once. 

He who lives looking for pleasures only, his senses uncontrolled, im¬ 
moderate in his food, idle, and weak, Mara (the tempter) will certainly 
overthrow him, as the wind throws down a weak tree. 

He who lives without looking for pleasures, his senses well controlled, 
moderate in his food, faithful and strong, him Mara will certainly not 
overthrow, any mot6 than the wind throws down a rocky mountain. 

He who wishes to put on the yellow dress without having cleansed 
himself from dn, who disregards dso temperance and truth, is unworthy 
of the yellow dress. 
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But he who has cleansed himself from sin, is well grounded in all 
virtues, and endowed also with temperance and truth: he is indeed 
worthy of the yellow dress. 

They who imagine truth in uotruch, and stt untruth in truth, never 
arrive at crucb, but follow vain desires. 

They who know truth in truth, and untruth in untruth, arrive at 
truth, and foUow true desires. 

A$ rain breaks through an iU*thatehed hoiue, passion will break 
through an unreflecting mind. 

As rain does not break through a well-thao^ed house, passbn wdll 
not break through a well-reflecting mind. 

The evil-doer mourns in this world, and he mourns in the nest; he 
mourns in both. He mourns and suffers when be sees the evil result of 
his own work. 

The virtuous man delights in this world, and he delights in the ne:ti; 
he delicts in both. He delights and rejoices, when he sees the purity of 
his own work. 

The evil-doer suffers in this world, and he suffers in the next; be 
suffers in both. He suSers when he thinks of the evi] he has done; be 
suffers more when going on the evil path. 

The virtuous man is happy in this world, and he is happy in the next; 
he is happy in both. He is happy when he thinks of the good he has 
done; he is still more h^^ when going on the good path. 

The thoughtless man, even if he can recite a large pordon of the law, 
but is not a doer of it, has no share in the priesthood, but is like a cow¬ 
herd counting the cows of others. 

Tbe follower of the Uw, even if he can recite only a small pordon of 
the law, but, having forsaken passion and hatred and foolishness, 
possesses true knowledge and serenity of mind, he, caring for nothing 
in this world or that to come, has indeed a share in the priesthood. 

CHAPTER n: ON EARNESTNESS 

EAKNasTvass is the path of immortality (Nirvlna), thoughtlessness the 
path of death. Those who are in earnest do not die, those who are 
thou^tless are as if dead already. 

Having understood this clearly, chose who are advanced in earnestness 
delight in earnestness, and r^oice in the knowledge of the elect. 
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These wise people, meditative, steady, always possessed of stroeg 
powers, attain to Nirvloa, the highest happiness. 

If an eaxnesc person has roused himse^ if he is not forgetful, if his 
deeds are pure, if he acts with consideration, if he restrains himself, 
and lives according to law—then his glory will increase. 

By rousing himself, by earnestness, by restraint and control, the wise 
man may make for himself an island which no flood can overwhelm. 

Fools follow after vanity. The wise man keeps earnestness as his best 
jewel. 

Follow not after vanity, nor after the enjoyment of love and lust! He 
who is earnest and meditative, obtains ample joy. 

When the learned man drives away vanity by earnestness, he, the 
wise, climbing the terraced heights of wisdom, looks down upon the 
fools: free from sorrow he looks upon the sorrowing crowd, as one that 
stands on a mountain looks down upon them that stand upon the plain. 

Earnest among the thoughtless, awake among the sleepers, the wise 
man advances like a racer, leaving behind the back. 

By earnestness did Maghavan (India) rise to the lordship of the 
gods. People praise earnesenessi thoughtlessness is always blamed. 

A Bbikshu (mendicant) who delights in earnestness, who looks with 
fear on thoughtlessness, moves about like Ere, burning all his fetters, 
small or large. 

A Bhikshu (mendicant) who delights in refiection, who looks with 
fear on thoughtlessness, cannot fall away from his perfect sox^—ht is 
close upon Nirvana. 


CHAPTER ni: THOUGHT 

As A fisTCfrea makes straight his arrow, a wise man makes straight his 
trembling and unsteady thought, which is difiicult to guard, diflicnk to 
hold back. 

As a Hsh taken from his watery home and thrown on the dry ground, 
our thought trembles all over In order to escape the dominion of Mara, 
the tempter. 

It is good to tame the mind, which is difficult to hold in and fiighty, 
rushing wherever it listech; a tamed mind brings happiness. 

Let die wise man guard his thoughts, for they are difficult to perceive, 
very artful, and they rush wherever they list: thoughts well guarded 
hriug happiness. 

Those who bridle ther mind which travels far, moves about alone, 
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is without i body, aod hides in the cbarober o£ the heart, will be free 
£rom the bonds of the tempter. 

If a man's faith is unsteady, if he does doc know the true law, if his 
peace of mind is troubled, bis knowledge will never be perfect. 

If a man’s thoughts are not dissipated, if his mind is not perplexed, if 
he has ceased to think of good or evil, then there is no fear for him while 
he is watchful. 

Knowing that this body is fragile like a jar, and making his thought 
firm like a fortress, one should attack Mira, the tempter, with the 
weapon of knowledge, one should watch him when conquered, and 
should never rest. 

Before long, alasl this body will lie on the earth, despised, without 
undersunding, like a useless bg. 

Whatever a hater may do to a hater, or an enemy to an enemy, a 
wrongly'directed mind will do him greater mischief. 

Not a mother, not a father, will do so much, nor any other reladvesj 
a well-directed mind will do us greater service. 

CHAPTER IV: FLOWERS 

Who shall ovsacoMS this earth, and the world of Yama, the lord of the 
departed, and the world of the gods? Who shall End out the plainly 
shown path of virtue, as a clever man Ends the right flower? 

The disciple will overcome the earth, and the world of Yama, and 
the world of the gods. The disciple will End out the plainly shown path 
of virtue, as a clever man finds the right flower. 

He who knows that this body is like froth, and has learnt chat it is as 
unsubstantial as a mirage, will break the flower-pointed arrow of ^Hra, 
and never see the king of death. 

Death carries a man who is gathering flowers, and whose mind is 
distracted, as a flood carries oif a sleeping village. 

Death subdues a man who is gathering flowers, and whose mind is 
distracted, before he is satiated in his pleasures. 

As the bee collects nectar and d^arts without Injuring the flower, or 
its color or scent, so let a sage dwell in his village. 

Not the perversities of others, not their slos of commission or omisdon, 
but his own misdeeds and negligences should a sage take notice of. 

Like a beautiful flower, full of color, but without scent, are the fine 
but fruitless words of him who does not act accordingly. 
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But, like a beauuful flower, full of color aod full o£ scent, are the flne 
and fruitful words of him who acts accordingly. 

As many kinds of wreaths can be made from a heap of flowers, so 
many good things may be achieved by a mortal when once he is born. 

The scent of flowers docs not travel against the wind, nor that of 
sandal-wood, or of Tagara and Mallika flowers; but the odor of good 
people travels even against the wind; a good man pervades every place. 

Sandal'Wood or Tagara, a lotus-flower, or a Vasslki, among these sons 
of perfumes, the perfume of virtue is unsurpassed. 

Mean is the scent that comes from Tagara and sandal-wood; the 
perfume of those who possess virtue rises up to the gods as the highest. 

Of the people who possess these virtues, who live without thoughtless' 
ness, and who are emancipated through true knowledge, Mara, the 
tempter, never finds the way. 

As on a heap of rubbish cast upon the highway the lily will grow full 
o£ sweet perfume and delight, thus among those who are mere rubbish 
the disdple of the truly enlightened Budt^a shines forth by bis knowh 
edge above the blinded worldling. 

CHAPTER V: THE FOOL 

Long u "m night to him who is awake; long is a mile to him who is 
tired; long is life to the foolish who do not know the true law. 

If a traveller does not meet mch one who is his better, or his equal, 
let him firmly keep to his solitary journey; there is no coiz^>anjonship 
with a fooL 

‘These sons belong to me, and this wealth belongs to me,” with such 
thoughts a fool is tormented. He himself does not bebng to himself; how 
much less sons and wealth? 

The fool who knows his foolishness, is wise at least so far. But a kx>l 
who rhinlf.< himself wise, he is called a fool indeed. 

If a fool be associated with a wise man even all his life, he will perceive 
the truth as little as a spoon perceives the taste of soup. 

If an intelligent man be associated for one minute only with a wise 
rtiaiv he will soon perceve the truth, as the tongue perceives the us?» 
of soup. 

Fools of poor uodecstandinghave themselves for their greatest enemlce, 
for they do evil deeds which bear bitter fruits. 
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'That deed U not well done of which a man must repent# and the 
reward of which he receives crying and with a tearful face. 

No, that deed is well done U which a man does not repent, and the 
reward of which he receives gladly and cheerfully. 

As long as the evil deed done does not bear fruit, the fool thinks it is 
like honey; but when it ripens, then the fool supers grief. 

Let a fool month after month eat his food (like an ascetic) with the 
dp of a blade of Kusa*|Tass, yet is be not worth the sixteenth particle of 
those who have well weighed the law. 

An evil deed, like newly'drawn milk, does not turn suddenly; 
smouldering, lik^ fire covered by ashes, it follows the fool. 

And when the evil deed, after it has become known, turns to sorrow 
for the fool, then it destroys his bright lot, nay, it cleaves his head. 

Let the fool wish for a false reputation, for precedence among the 
Bhikshus, for brdship in the convents, for worship among other peoplel 

"May both the layman and he who has left the world fhmlf that this 
is done by me; may they be si^ject to me In everything which is to be 
done or is not to be done,” thus is the mind of the fooh and his desire 
and pride increase. 

'*0(10 is the road that leads to wealth, another the road that leads to 
Nirvana”—if the Bhikshu, the disciple of Buddha, has learnt this, he will 
na yearn for honor, be will strive after separation from the world 

CHAPTER VIj the WISE MAN 

If you see a mak who shows you what is to be avoided, who adnimsters 
reproofs, and is intelligent, follow that wise man as you would one who 
telU of hidden treasures; it will be better, not worse, for him who follows 
hiriL 

Let him adomnish, let him teach, let him forbid vdiat is Improper!— 
be will be beloved of the good, by the bad he will be bated. 

Do not have evil-doers for friends, do not have low people for friends: 
have virtuous people for friends, have for friends the best of men. 

He who drinks in the law lives happily with a serene mind: the sage 
wjoices always in the law, as preachi by the elect. 

Wcll-raakers lead the water wherever they like; flctchcrs bend the 
arrow; carpenters bend a log of wood; wise people fashion themselves. 

As a solid rock is not shaken by the wind, wise people falter not amidst 
blame and praise. 
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Wise people, after they have listeoed to the laws, becoxae serene, like 
a deep, smooch, and still lake. 

Good men indeed walk warily under all circumstances; good men 
speak not out of a de^re for sensual gratiheadon; whether touched by 
happiness or sorrow wise people nerer appear elated or depressed. 

If, whether for his own sake, or for ^e sake of others, a man wishes 
neither for a son, nor for wealth, nor for lordship, and if he does not 
wish for his own success by unfair means, then he is good, wise, and 
virtuous. 

Few are there among men who arrive ac the other shore (become 
Arhats); the other people here run up and down the shore. 

But those who, when the law has been well preached to them, follow 
the law, will pass over the dominion of death, however difficult to cross. 

A wise man should leave the dark state of ordinary life, and follow 
the bright state of the Bhiksbu. After going from his home to a homeless 
state, he should in his retirement look for enjoyment where enjoyment 
seemed difficult. Leaving ail pleasures behind, and calling nothing his 
own, the wise man should purge himself from all the troubles of the 
mind, 

Those whose mind is well grounded in the seven elements of knowl¬ 
edge, who without clinging to anything, rejoice in freedom from atach- 
men^ whose appedees have been conquer^ and who are full of light, 
they are free even in this world. 

CHAPTER VII: THE VENERABLE 

Thsu is ko sUFTULmo for him who has finished his journey, and aban* 
doned grief, who has freed himself on all sides, and thrown off all fetters. 

They ezert themselves with their thoughts wcU-coUected, they do not 
tarry in their abode; like swans who have left thdr lake, they leave thdr 
house and home. 

Men who have no riches, who live on recognized food, who have per¬ 
ceived void and unconditioned ^eedorn (Nirvana), their path is difficult 
to understand, like that of birds in the air. 

He whose appetites are stilled, who is not absorbed in enjoyment, v^o 
has perceived void and unconditioned freedom (h^r^^na), his path is 
difficult to understand, like that of birds In the air. 

The gods even envy him whose senses, like horses well broken in by 
the driver, have been subdued, who is free from pride, and free from 
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appcotes; *uch s OJic who docs his duty is tolerant like the earth, or like 
a threshold; he is like a lake without mud; np new binb arc in store 
for him. 

His thought is quiet, quiet are his word and deed, when he has obtained 
freedom by true knowledge, when be has thus become a quiet mao. 

The nun who is free from credulity, but knows the tmereated, who 
has cut all ties, removed all terapiations, renounced all desires, he is 
the greatest of men. 

In a hamkt or in a forest, on sea or on dry land, wherever venerable 
persons (Arahanta) dwell, that place is delightful. 

Forests are deli^tful; where the world finds no delight, there the 
pasionJes will find delight, for they look not for pleasures. 


CHAPTER VIH: THE THOUSANDS 

EvtN THOVOH A s? 8 ECH be 3 thousaud (of words), but made up of sense¬ 
less words, one word of sense is better, which if a man hears, he becomes 
quiet 

Even though a GSdia (poem) be a thousand (of words), but made up 
of senseless words, one word of a C^tha is beuer, which if a man heats, 
he becomes quiet. 

Though a man tedte a hundred Gaihas made up of senseless words, 
one word of the law is better, which if a man hears, be becomes quiet. 

If one conquer in battle a thousand limes a thousand men, and if 
another conquer himself, he is the greatest of conquerors. 

One*s own self conquered is better than all other people; not even a 
god, a Gandharva, not Mara (with Brihman), could change into defeat 
the victory of a man who has vanquished himself and always lives 
under restraint. 

If a for a hundred years sacrifice month by month with a thousand, 

and if he but for one moment pay homage ro a man whose soul is 
grounded in true knowledge, better is that homage than a sacrifice for 
a hundred years. 

!f a man for a hundred years worship Agni (fire) in the forest, and 
if he but foe one moment pay homage to a man whose soul is grounded 
in true knowledge, berter is that homage than sacrifice for a hundred 
years. 

Whatever a man sacrifice in this world as an offering or as an obla¬ 
tion for a whole year in order to gain merit, the whole of it is not 
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worth a quarter a farthing; revcreoce shown to the righteous is bettor. 

He who always greets and eonstandy reveres the agedj four things will 
increase to him: lif^ beauty, happiness, power. 

But he who lives a hundred years, vicious and unrestrained, a life of 
one day is better if a man is virtuous and redecting. 

And he who lives a hundred years, ignorant and unrestrained, a hfe 
of one day is better if a man is wise and redecting. 

And he who Uves a hundred years, idle and weak, a life of ooe da> 
IS better if a roan has attained firm strength. 

And he who lives a hundred years, not seeing beginning and end, a 
life of ooe day is better if a mao sees beginning end. 

And he who lives a hundred years, not seeing the immortal place, a 
life of one day is better if a man sees the immortal place. 

And he who lives a hundred years, not seeing the highest law, a life 
of one day is better if a man sees the highest law. 

CHAPTER IX: EVIL 

A MAN should hasten towards towards the good, and shotald keep his 
tlu^ught away from evil; If a man does what is good slothfuUy, hit mind 
dehghts in eviL 

If a man commits a sin, let him not do ic again; let him not delight in 
sin: the accumulation of evil is painfuL 

If a man does what is good, let him do it again; let him delight in it: 
the aecumuladon of good is delightful. 

Even an evll^loer sees happiness so long as his evil deed does not ripen; 
hut when his evil deed ripens, then does the evil'doer see evil. 

Even a good man sees evil days so long as his good deed does not 
ripen; but when his good deed ripens, then does the good man see good 
things. 

Let no man think lightly of evil, saying in his heart, It will rwt come 
nigh unco me. Even by the falling of water-drops a watcr^t U filled; 
the fool becomes full of evil, even if he gather it little by Iktle. 

Let no man think lightly of good, saying in his heart. It will not come 
nigh unto me. Even by the falling of water-drops a water-pot ia filled; 
the wise man becomes full of good, even if he gather it little by little. 

Let a man avoid evil deeds, as a merchant, if he has few companions 
and carries much wealth, avoids a dangerous road; as a mas who Idvcb 
life avoids ooison. 
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He who has 00 wound on his band, may touch poison with his band; 
poison does not affect one who has no wound; not is there evil for one 
who does not comnait evil. * 

If a man offend a harml^, pure, and innocent person, the evil falls 
back upon that fool, like light dust thrown up against the wind. 

Some people are bora again; evil-doers go to hell; righteous people 
go to heaven; those who are free from all worldly dcsUcs attain Nirvana. 

Not in the sky, not in the midst of the sea, not if we enter into the 
dcfcs of the mountains, is there known a spot in the whole world where 
a mflfi might be freed from an evil deed, 

Not in ^e sky, not in the midst of the sea, not if we enter into the clefts 
of tbe mountains, is there known a spot in the whole world where death 
could not overcome the mortal. 

CHAPTER X: PUNISHMENT 

All STEM tremble at punishment, all men fear death; remember that you 
are like unto them, and do not kill, nor cause slaughter. 

All men tremble at punishment, all men love life; remember that thou 
art like unto (hem, and do not kill, nor cause slau^ter. 

He who, seeking his own happiness, punishes or kills beings who also 
long for happiness, will not find happiness after death. 

He who, seeking his own happiness, does not punish or kill beings who 
also long for happiness, will find happiness after death. 

Do not speak harshly to anyone; chose who are spoken bo will answer 
thee in the same way. Angry speech is painful: blows for blows will 
touch thee. 

If, like a shattered metal plate (gong), thou utter nothing, then thou 
hast reached Nlrvaoa; anger is not known to thee. 

As a cDW'herd with his staff drives his cows into the stable, so do Age 
^nA Death drive the life of meu. 

A fod does not know when be commits his evil deeds: but the wicked 
man bums by his own deeds, as if burnt by fire. 

He who Inlets paio on iunocent and harmless persons, will soon come 
to one of these ten states:— 

He will have cruel suffering, loss, injury of the body, heavy affliction^ 
DC loas of mind. 

A misfortune coming from the king, or a fearful accusation, or loss 
of relations, or destruedon of treasures. 
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Ughtnmg-fire will burA bis houses; and when his bodj is desticfed, 
the fool will go to hell. 

Not nakedness^ not platted hair, not dirt, not fasdog, or l^ing oc die 
earth, not rubbing with dust, not sitting motionless, can purify a mortal 
who has not overcome desires. 

He who, though dressed in line apparel, uercises tranquility, is quiet, 
subdued, restrained, chaste, and has ceased to lind fault with all other 
beings, he indeed is a Brahma na, an ascetic (sraxziana), a friar (bhikshu). 

Is there in this world any man so restrained by shame that he does not 
provoke reproof, as a noble horse the wbipp 

Like a noble horse when touched by the tsdiip, be ye strenuous and 
eager, and by faith, by virtue, by eneigy, by meditation, by discernment 
of the law, you will orercome this great pain, perfect in knowledge and 
in behavior, and never forgetful. 

Well-makers lead the water wherever they like; fietchers bend the 
arrow; carpenters bend a log of wood; good people fashion themselves. 

CHAPTER XI: OLD AGE 

How rs THSE LAUGHTER, how is there joy, as This world is always burning ^ 
Do you not seek a li^t, ye who are surrounded by darkness? 

Look at this dressed-up lump, covered with wounds, joined together, 
sickly, full of many schemes, but which has no strength, no hold I 

This body is wasted, full of and frail; this heap of corruption 

breaks to pieces, life indeed ends in death. 

After one has looked at those gray bones, thrown away like gourds in 
the autumn, what pleasure is there left in Iffet 

After a stronghold has been made'of the bones, it is covered with flesh 
and blood, and there dwell in it old age and death, pride and deceit. 

The brilliant chariots of kings are destroyed, the body also approaches 
destruction, but the virtue of good people never approadies destruction— 
thus do the good say to the good. 

A man who has learnt httle, grows old like an ox; his flesh grows, but 
his knowledge does not grow. 

Looking i>r the maker of this tabernacle, 1 have run through a course 
of many births, not Ending him; and painful is birth again and ^aio. 
But now, maker of the tabernacle, thou hast been seen; tbou shait not 
make up this tabernacle again. All thy rafters are broken, tbr ridge-pole 
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is $uadex«d! tbe muid, approschiog ihe Eternal (visaokbira, nirv^). 
has aicained to tbe exdnctiOQ of all desires. 

Mea who have not observed proper discipline, and have nor gained 
w^cb in dieir ]^outb, perish like old herons in a lake wiibouc hsh. 

Men who have not observed proper discipline, and have not gained 
wealth ic their youth, lie, like broken bows, sighing after the past. 

CHAPTER XII: SELF 

Ip a uam houp himself deae, let him watch himself carefully; during one 
at least out of die three watches a wise man should be watdiful. 

Let each man direct himself first 10 what is proper, then let him teach 
others; thus a wise man will not suEer. 

If a map make himself as he teaches others to be, then, being himself 
well subdued, he may subdue ocbers; for one’s own self is difficult to 
subdue. 

Self Is the lord of self, who else could be the lord? With self well 
subdued^ a man Jinds a lord such as few can find. 

Tbe evil done by one’s seli self*fo>^octea, self*bred, crushes tbe fboKsb, 
as a diamond breaks even a precious stone, 

He whose wickedness is very great brings bim 8 .»]f down to chat state 
where his enemy wishes him to as a creeper does with the uee which 
it surrounds. 

Bad deeds, and deeds hurtful to ourselves, are easy to do; what is ben& 
ficial and good, that is very difficult to do. 

Tbe foolish man who scorns the rule of the venerable (Arbat), of the 
elect (Ariya), of the virtuous, and fblbws a false doctrine, he bears fruit 
CD his own destruction, like tbe £nut$ of the Ratthaka reed. 

By one’s self tbe evtl is done, by one’s self one s uffers; by one’s self evil 
is left undone, by one’s self one is purified. The pure and the Impure 
stand and fall by themselves, no one can purify another. 

Let no one forget his own duty br the ake of another’s, however 
great; let a man, after he has discerned his osvn duty, be always attentive 
to his duty. 


CHAPTER Xfl: THE WORLD 

Do NOT policw the evil lawl Do not live on in thoughtlessness! Do not 
foWo'*' false doctrine! Be not a friend of the world. 
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Rouie ihysdfl do not bt idle I Folbw the bw of viciucl The yinuous 
rest in bliss in this world and in the next. 

Fellow the Uw of virtue; do not follow chat of sin. The viroious rest 
in bliss in this world and in the next. 

Look upon the world as you would on a bubble, look upon it as you 
would on a mirage: the king of death does not see bim who thus looks 
down upon the world. 

Come, look at this world, glittering like a royal chariot; die foolish 
are immersed in it, but the wise do not couch it. 

He who fonuerly was reckless and afterwards became sober, brightens 
up this world, like the moon when freed from clouds. 

He whose evil deeds are covered by good deeds, brightens up thf.< 
world, like the moon when freed from clouds. 

This world is dark, few only can see here; a few only go to heaven, 
like birds escaped from the net. 

The swans go on the path of the sun, they go miraculously through the 
ether; the wise are led out of chU world, when they have conquered 
Mara and his train. 

If a mao has transgressed the one law, and speaks lies^ and sco^ at 
another world, there is no evil he will not do. 

The uncharitable do not go to the world of the gods; fools only do not 
praise liberality; a wise man rejoices in liberality, and through it becomes 
blessed in the other world. 

Berter chan sovereignty over the earth, better than going to heaven, 
beccer than lordship over all worlds, is the reward of ^Ipatti, the first 
step in holiness. 


CHAPTER XIV: 

THE BUDDHA-THE AWAKENED 

Ha WHOsa coNOtJEsr cannot be conquered again, into whose conquest oo 
one in this world enters, by wbac track can you lead bim, the Awakened, 
the Omniscient, the trackless? 

He whom no desire with its snares and poisons can lead astray, by 
what track can you lead him, the Awakened, the Omniscient, the 
trackless? 

Even the gods envy chose who are awakened and not forgetful, who 
are given to meditation, who are wise, and who delight in the repoee of 
reiiremenc from the world. 
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^£cult to obtain is the conception of men, difficult is the life of 
morols, difficult is the bearing of the True Law, difficult is the birth of 
the Awakened (the attainment of Buddhabood). 

Not to commit any &in, to do good, and to pur^ one’s mind, that is 
the teaching of all the Awakened. 

The Awakened call patience the highest penance, long-suffiering the 
highest Nirrlna; for he is not an ao^orite (pravragita) who strikes 
others, he is not an ascetic (sramana) who insults others. 

Not to blame, not to strike, to live resuained under the law, to be 
moderate in eatings to sleep and sit alone, and to dwell on the highest 
thoughts—this is the teaching of the Awakened. 

There is no satisfying lusts, even by a shower of gold pieces; he who 
knows that lusts have a short caste and cause pain, he is wise; even in 
heavenly pleasures he finds no satisfaction, the disdple who is fuUy 
awakened delights only in the destruction of all desires. 

Men, driven by fear, go to many a refuge, to mountains and forests, to 
groves and sacred trees. 

But that is not a safe refuge, that is not the best refuge; a man is not 
delivered from all paios after having gone to chat refuge. 

He who takes r^ge with Buddha, the Law, and the Church; he who, 
with clear understanding, sees the four holy truths: pain, the ori^ of 
pain, tile destruction of pain, and the eightfold holy way chat leads CO 
the quieting of pain;—that is the safe refuge, chat is the best refuge; 
having gone to chat refuge, a man is delivered from all pain. 

A supernatural person (a Buddha) is not easily found: he is not born 
everywhere. Wherever such a sage is born, chat race prospers, 

Happy is the arising of tiie Awakened, happy is ^e teaching of the 
True Law, happy is peace in the church, happy is the devotion of those 
who are at peace. 

He who pays homage to those who deserve homage, whether the 
awakened (Buddha) or thtir disciples, those who have overcome the 
host of evils, and crossed the flood of sorrow, he who pays homage to 
such as have found deliverance and know no fear, his merit can never 
be measured by anyone. 


CHAPTER 3 CV: HAPPINESS 


Ws uvE HApmT JNDBan, not hating those who hate u$l among men 
who hate us we dwell free from hatred! Wc live happily indeed, free 
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£rom ailxncQU the ailicgl among men who are ailing let us dwell 

free from allmeotsl 

We liTC happily indeed, free from greed among the greedy! amnng 
men who ace greedy let us dwell free from greed I 

We live happily indeed, thou^ we call nothing our owni We shall 
be like the bright gods, feeding on happmeaal 

Victory breeds hatred, for the conquered is unhappy. He who has 
given up both victory and defeat, he, the contented, U happy. 

There is no £re hkfi passion; there is no losing throw li^ hatred; dure 
Is no pain like this body; there is do happiness higher rhan rest. 

Hunger is the worst of diseases, the elements of the body the greatest 
evil; if one knows this truly, that is Nlrrana, the highest happiness. 

Health is the greatest of gifts, contentedness the best riches; trust is the 
be^ of relationships, Nirvana the highest happiness. 

He who has tasted the sweetness of solitude and aanquiUicy, is free 
from fear and free from sin, while he tastes the sweetness of drinking in 
the law. 

The sight of the elect (Ariya) is good, to live with them is alvirays 
happiness; if a man does not see fools, he will be truly happy. 

He who walks in the company of fools suffers a long way; company 
with fools, as with an enemy, is always painful; company with the wise 
is pleasure, like meeting wi^ kinsfolk. 

Therefore, one ought to follow the wise, the lorelligent, the learned, 
the much enduring, the dutiful, the elect; one ought to follow roch a 
good and wise man, as the moon follows the path of the stare. 

CHAPTER XVI: PLEASURE 

Hs WHO OTVEs HIMSELF TO VANITY, and does not give himgglf to medita- 
COD, forgetting the real aim of life and grasping at pleasure, will in rsm&. 
envy him who has exerted himself in meditation. 

Let no Twan ever cling to what is pleasant, or to what is unpleasant. 
Not to see what is pleasant is pain, and it is pain to see what is unpleasant. 

Let, therefore, no man love anything; loss of the beloved is evil. Those 
^0 love nothing, and hate nothing, have no fetters. 

From pleasure comes grief, from pleasures comes frar; he who is free 
from pleasure knows nuther grief nor fear. 

From aHection comes grief, from affection comes fear; he who is free 
from adection knows ndther grief nor fear. 
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From !ust comes grietr lust comes fear; he who is free from lust 
knows ofither grief oor fear. 

From love comes grief, from love comes f^; he who is free from love 
knows neither grief nor fear. 

From greed comes gric^ from greed comes fear; he who is free from 
greed knows odtber grief oor fear. 

He who possesses virtue and intelligence, who is just, speaks the truth, 
and does what is his own business, him the world will hold dear. 

He in whom a desire for the Ineffable (Nirvana) has sprung who 
in his iTund is satisfied, and whose thoughts are not bewildered by love, 
he is called urdhvamscotas (carried upwards by the stream). 

Kinsmen^ friends, aod lovers salute a man who has been long away, 
and returns safe from afar. 

In like manner his good works receive him who has done good, and 
has gone from this world to the other kinsmen receive a friend on 
his return. 


CHAPTER XVn: ANGER 

Let a man uaw akoer, let him forsake pride, let him overcome all bond¬ 
age I No sufferings befall the man who is not attached to name and form, 
and who caUs nothing hJs own. 

He who bolds back ri^g anger like a rolling chariot, him 1 call a real 
driver; other people are but bolding the reins. 

Let a man overcome anger by love, let him overcome evil by good; let 
him overcome the greedy by hl^rality, the liar by truth! 

Spttk the truth, do not yield to anger; give, if thou art asked for little; 
by these three steps thou wilt go near the gods. 

The sages who Injure nobody, and who always control their body, they 
will go to the unchangeable place (Nirvana), where, if they have gone, 
they will suffer no more. 

Those who are ever watchful, who study day and night, and who strive 
after Nirvana, ebrir passions will come to an end. 

This is an old saying, O Arula, this Is not as if of tonday: “They hlam^ 
him who rits dlea^ they blame him who speaks much, they also blame 
him who says little; there Is no one on earth who is not blamed.^ 

There never was, there never vnU be, nor is there now, a man who is 
always blamed, or a mao who is always praised. 

But he whom those who discrimioate praise continually day a^er day, 
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wihout blemish, wise, rich in knowledge and virtue, who would dare 
to blame him, like a coin made of gold from the Gambu river? Even the 
gods praise him, he is praised even by Brahman. 

Beware of bodily anger, and control thy body I Leave the sins of the 
body, and with thy body practise virtue! 

Beware of the anger of the tongue, and control thy conguef Leave the 
sins of the longue, and practise virtue with thy tonguel 

Beware of the anger of the mind, and control thy mind! Leave the sins 
of the mind, and pracitse virtue with thy mind! 

The wise who control their body, who control ihrir tongue, the wise 
who control cheir mind, arc indeed well ccncrolied. 

CHAPTER XVllIt IMPURITY 

Thctu AJtT NOW like a scar leaf, the messengers of death (Yama) have 
come near to thee^ thou scandest at the door of thy departure, a nd chou 
hast no pro>^sion for thy journey. 

Make thyself an island, work hard, be wise! When thy impurities are 
blown away, and thou arc free from guilt, thou wilt enter into the heaven¬ 
ly world of the elect (Ariya), 

Thy life has come to an end, thou art come near to death (Yama), 
there is no resting-place for thee on the road, and chou hast no provision 
for thy journey. 

Make thyself an Island, work hard, be wise! When thy impurities are 
blown away, and thou an free from guilt, thou wilt not enter again into 
birth and decay. 

Let a wise man blow of! the impurities of himself, as a smith blows oif 
the impurities of silver, one by one, little by Bede, and from time to time. 

As tbe impurity which springs from the iron, when it springs from it, 
destroys It; thus do a transgressor's own works lead him to the evil path. 

The taint of prayers is non-repetition; the taint of houses, non-repair; 
the taint of compl^on is sloth; the taint of a watchman, thoughtlessness. 

Bad conduct is the taint of woman, niggardliness the taint of a bene¬ 
factor; are aU evil ways, In this world and in the next. 

But there is a uint worse chan all taints-^gnorance is the greatest taint. 
O mendicanut throw off that taint, and become taintless! 

Life is easy to live for a man who is without shame: a crow hero, a 
mischief-maker, an insuldng, bold, and wretched felbw. 
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But life is bard to live for a modest mao, wbo always looks for what 
is pufe> who is disimerested, quiet> spotless, aod in t e l ligent. 

He who destroys life, who speaks untruih, who in the world takei 
what is not given him, w)\o goes to another man’s wife; and the man 
who gives himself to drinking incoscating liquors, he, even in xhis 
world, digs up his own rooL 

0 man, know this, chat the unrestrained are in a bad state; take care 
that greediness and vice do not bring thee to grief for a long time) 

The world gives according to their faith or according to their pleasure: 
if a man frets about the bod and the drink given to others, he will End 
no rest either by day or by night. 

Hein whom that feelii^ is destroyed, and taken out with the very roo^ 
Ends rest by day and by night. 

There is no Ere like passion, there is no shark like hatred, there is no 
snare like folly, there is no torrent like greed. 

The fault of odiers is easily perceived, bur that of one's self is di^culc 
to perceive; a man winnows his odghbor’s faults like chaif, but his own 
fault he hidei, as a cheat hides the bad die from the player. 

II a man looks after the faults of others, and is always inclined to be 
offended, his own passions wiU grow, and he is far from the destnicdon 
of passions. 

There is no path through the air, a man is not a Samana outwardly. 
The world delights in vanity, die Tathlgaus (the Buddhas) are free 
from vanity. 

There is no path through the air, a man is nor a Samana outwardly. 
Noaeaturcs are eternal; but the awakened (Buddha) arc never shaken. 

CHAPTER XIX: THE JUST 

A MAK a >soT JUST if he carries a matter by violence; no, he who distin¬ 
guishes both right and wrong, who is learned and guides others, not by 
violence, but by the same law, being a guardian of the law and intelli' 
gent, he is called just. 

A man Is not learned because he talks much; he who is patient, free 
from hatred and fear, he is called learned. 

A man Is not a supporter of the law because he calks much; even if a 
man has learnt little, but sees the law bodily, he is a supporter of the 
law, a man who never neglects the law. 
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A man is not an cider because his head is gray; his age may be ripe, but 
he is called “01d'in*vam/’ 

He in whom there is truth, virtue, pity, restraint, moderadon, he who 
is £ree from iropuriry and is wise, he is called an elder. 

An envious, songy, dishonest man does not become respectable by 
means o£ much talking only, or by the beauty oi lus complexion. 

He in whom all this is destroyed, and taken out with the very root, h^ 
when freed from haired, is called respectable. 

Not by tonsure does an undisciplined man who speaks falsehood 
become a Samana can a man be a Samana who is still held capdve 
by desire and greediness^ 

He who alv/ays quiets the evil, whether smaU or large, he is called a 
Samana (a quiet man), because he has quieted all evil. 

A man is not a mendicant (Bhikshu) simply because be asks others 
for alms; he who adopts the whole law is a Bhikshu, nor be who only begs. 

He who is above good and evil, who is chaste, who with care passes 
through the world, he indeed is called a Bhikshu. 

A man is nor a Muni * because he observes silence ii he is foolish and 
ignorant; but the wise who, as w^ch the balance, chooses the good and 
avoids evil, he is a Muni, and is a Muni thereby; he who in this world 
weighs both sides is called a Muni. 

A man is not an elect (Ariya) because he injures living creatures; 
because he has pity on all living creatures, therefore is a man called 
Ariya. 

Not only by disdplinc and vows, not only by much learning, not by 
entering into a trance, not by sleeping alone, do I earn the happiness of 
release which no worldling can know. O Bhikshu, he who has obtained 
the eronedon of desires, has obtained coniidence. 

CHAPTER XX: THE WAY 

The best of wavs is the eightfold *; the best of truths the four words *; the 
best of virtues passioolessness; the best of men he who has eyes to see. 

This is the way, there is no other that leads to the purifying of inteUi- 
gence. Go on this path] This is the confudon of V^ra, the tempter. 

'Pali fMio o£ Saiukhc Sram^t, aa atcwigi 

* A bolfaa^ 

Doeuioe, Ri^bc Pu/poM, Riahc Discount, ftiabt BebaviM, Right RuflTT, Ria^l 
Thought, Right So UO id e , Right Rapture. 

* See Chap. }CV. 
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Ifyougoontbis way, you will make ail end of paml The way preached 
by me, wbec I bad understood the removal o£ the thorns in the fiesh. 

You yourself must make an effort. The Taibagatas (Buddhas) are 
only preachers. The thoughtful who enter the way are freed from the 
bondage of Mara. 

“All created things perish," he who knows and sees this becomes 
passive in pain; this is way to purity. 

"All created things are grief and pain,” he who knows and sees this 
becomes passive in pain; this is the way that leads to purity. 

“All forms are unreal,” he who knows and sees this becomes passive 
in pain, this is the way that leads to purity. 

He who does not rouse himself when it is time 10 rise, who, though 
young and strong, is fuQ of sloth, whose will and thought are weak, that 
lazy and idle man never finds the way to knowledge. 

Watching his speech, well restrained in mind, let a mao never commit 
any wrong with his body I Let a mao but keep these three roads of action 
clear, andhe vdll achieve the way wbidi is caught by the wise. 

Through zeal knowledge is gained, through lack of zeal knowledge is 
lost; let a mao who knows chU double path of gain and loss thus place 
himself due knowledge may grow. 

Cut down the whole forest of desires, not a tree onlyl Danger comes 
out of the forest of desires. When you have cut down both the forest of 
desires aod its undergrowth, then, Bhikshus, you will be rid of the forest 
and of deriresl 

So long as the desire of man towards women, even the smallest, is not 
destroyed, $0 long is his mind in bondage, as the calf that drinks milk 
is to its mother. 

Cut out the love of self, like an autumn lotus, with thy hand! Cherish 
the road of peace, ^^rvana has been shown by Sugata (Buddha). 

"Here I shall dwell in the rain, here in winter and summer,” thus the 
fool medicates, and does not think of death. 

Death comes and carries ofi that mao, honored for his children and 
docks, his mind distracted, as a flood carries od a sleeping village. 

Sons are no help, nor a father, nor relations; there is no help from 
kinsfolk for one whom death has seized. 

A wise and weI 14 >^vcd man who knows the meaning of this, should 
quickly dear the way that leads to Nirvana. 
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CHAPTER XXIr MISCELLANEOUS 

If by ISAVTKG A SMAU FUAsuKe one stcs a great pleasure, let a wise man 
leave the small pleasure, and look to the great. 

He who, by causing pain to others, wishes to obtain pleasure £or him' 
self, he, entangled in the bonds of hatred, will never be free from hatred. 

What ought to be done is neglected, what ought not to be doue is done; 
the desires of unruly, thoughtless people are always increasing. 

But they whose whole watchfulness is always directed to their body, 
who do not follow what ought not to be done, and who steadfasdy do 
what ought to be done, the desires of such watchful and wise people will 
come to an end. 

A true Brahimna goes scathlcss, though he have killed father and 
mother, and two valiant kings, though he has destroyed a kingdom with 
all its subjects. 

A true Brahmana goes scathless, ’thou^ he have killed father and 
mother, and two holy kings, and an eminent man besides. 

The disciples of Gotama (Buddha) are always well awake, and thdr 
thoughts day and night are always set on Buddha. 

The dis&ples of Gotama are always well awake, and their thoughts day 
and night are always set on the law. 

The disciples of Gotama are always well awake, and their thoughts day 
and night arc always set on the church. 

The disciples of Gotama are always well awake, and thdr thoughts day 
and night are always set on their body. 

The disciples of Gotama are always well awake, and their mind day 
and night always delights in compassion. 

The disciples of Gotama are always well awake, and their mind day 
and night always delights in meditation. 

Zt is hard to leave the world to become a friar, it is hard to enjoy the 
world; hard is the monastery, 5»inful are the houses; painful it is to 
dwell with equals to share everything in common, and the itinerant 
mendicant is beset with pain. Therebre let no man be an idneranr 
mendicant, and he will not be beset with pain. 

A man full of faith, if endowed with virtue and glory, is respected, 
whatever place he may choose. 

Good people shine from afar. like the suowy mountains; bad peoplr 
are not seen, like arrows shot by night. 
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Sitting alone^ lying down alont, walking alone without ceasing, and 
alone subduing himself, let a man be happy near the edge of a forest 

CHAPTER XXII: THE DOWNWARD COURSE 

He WHO SAT5 what is cot, goes to bell; he also who, having done a thing, 
says 1 have not done it. After death both are equal: they are men widi 
evil deeds in the next world. 

Many whose shoulders ate covered with the yellow gown ’ are 
ill'Condicioned and unrestraioed; such evU'doers by their evil deeds go 
to hell 

Better it would be to swallow a heated Iron ball, like flaring fire, than 
that a bad unrestrained fellow should Uve on the charity of the land. 

Four things does a reckless man gain who covets his nughber’s wife— 
demerit, an uncomforuble bed, thirdly, punishment, and lastly, bell 

There is demerit, and the e^dl way to hell: there is the short pleasure 
of the frightened in the arms of the frightened, and the king imposes 
heavy punishment; therefore let no man think of his neighbor’s wife. 

As a grass.blade, if badly grasped, cuts the arm, badly'praaised asceti* 
cum leads to hell. 

An act carelessly performed, a broken vow, and hesitating obedience 
to dlseipline (Brihma-kariyam), all this brings no great reward. 

If anything is to be done, let a man do it, let him attack it vigorously! 
A careless pilgrim only scatters the dust of his passions more widely. 

Aji evil deed is better left undone, for a man repeats of it afterwards; 
a good deed is better done, foe having done It, one does not repent. 

Like a well-guarded frontier fort, with defenas within and without, $0 
let a man guard himself. Not a moment should escape, for they who 
allow the right moment to pass, sufier pain when they are in helL 

They who are ashamed of what they ought not to be ashamed of, and 
are not ashamed of what they ought to be ashamed of, such men, cm.- 
bracing false doctrines, enter the evil path. 

They who fear when they ought not to fear, and fear not when they 
ought to fear, such zdco, embracing false doctrines, enter the evil path. 

They who see sin where there U no &n, and see no sin where there is 
sin, such men, embradng false doctrines, enter the evil path. 

They who see sin where there is sin, and no sin where there is no sin, 
such men, embracing the true doctrine, enter the good path. 

'PmtB. 
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CHAPTER XXIH: THE ELEPHANT 

SiLSNTLY I endured ebme as the elephant in battle endures the arrow sent 
from the bow: for the world is ill-natured. 

They lead a tamed elephant to baide, the king; mounts a ele¬ 

phant; the tamed is the best among men, he who silently endures abuse. 

Mules are good, if tamed, and noble Sindhu horses, and elephants with 
large tusks, but he who tames himseli is better soil. 

For with these animals does no man reach the untrodden country 
(Nirvana), where a tamed man goes on a tamed animal—on his own 
well-tamed self. 

The elephant called DhanapaJaka, his temples running with pungent 
sap, and who is difficult to hold, does not eat a morsel when bound; the 
elephant longs for the elephant grove. 

If a man becomes hit and a great eater, if he is sleepy and rolls himself 
about, that fool, like a hog fed on grains, is born again and again. 

This mind of mine went formerly wandering about as it liked, as it 
listed, as it pleased; but 1 shall now hold it in thoroughly, as the rider 
who' holds the hook holds in the furious elephant. 

Be not thoughtless, watch your thoughtsi Draw yourself out of the 
evil way, like an elephant sunk in mud. 

If a man £nd a prudent companion who walks with him, is wise, and 
lives soberly, he may walk with him, overcoming all dangers, happy, 
but considerate. 

If a man find no prudent companion who walks with him^ is wise, 
and lives soberly, let him walk alone, like a king who has left his con¬ 
quered country behind—like an el^hant in the forest 

It is better to live alone: there is no compacuonship with a fool; let a 
man walk alone, let him commit no sin, with few wishes, like an elephant 
In the forest 

If the occasion arises, friends are pleasant; enjoyment is pleasant, what¬ 
ever be the cause; a good work is pleasant in the hour of death; the giving 
up of ah grief is plqsanL 

Pleasant in the world is the state of a mother, pleasant the state of a 
father, pleasant the state of a Samana, pleasant the state of a Brahmana. 

pleasant is virtue lasting to old age, pleasant is a faith firmly rooted; 
pleasant is attainment of inteUigeoce, pleasant is avoiding of sins. 
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CHAPTER XXIV: THIRST 

Trb TKxsfT ^ z thoughtless maa grcnvs hke a crecpoi’; be runs from 
life to life, like a monkey seeking £iuic in the forest. 

Whomsoever this fierw poisonous thirst overcomest in ^lis world, his 
suderifigs increase like the abounding Birana grass. 

But fmm him who overcomes this Aerce thirst, difficult to be con¬ 
quered in this world, sufienogs fall offi, hke water-drops from a lotus leaf. 

This salutary word I tell you, “Do yt, as many as are here assembled, 
dig up the root of thirst, as be who waius the sweet-scented Usira root 
must dig up the Birana grass, that Mara, the tempter, may not cru^ you 
again and again, as the stream crushes the reeds.” 

As a tree, even though it has been cut down, is 6rm so long as iu root 
is safe, and grows again, thus, unless the feeders of thirst arc destroyed, 
this pain of life will return again and again. 

He whose thirty-six screams are strongly fiowing in the channels of 
pleasure, the waves—his decree which are set on passion—will carry 
away chat misguided man. 

The channels run everywhere, the creeper of pasaon stands sprouting; 
if you see the creeper speingiog up, cut its root by means of knowledge. 

A creature's pleasures are extravagant and luxurious; given up to 
pleasure and deriving happiness, men uodergo again and again birth 
and deay. 

Beset with lust, men run about like a snared hare; held in fetters and 
bonds, they undergo pain for a long again and again. 

Bcaet with lust, men run about like a snared bare; let therefore the 
mefidicaot drive out thirst, by striving after passionlesscess for himself. 

He who, having got rid of the forest of lust (after having reached 
Nirvana), gives hinuelf over to forest-life (to lust), and who, when free 
from the forest (from lust), runs to the forest (to lust), lot^ at that mant 
though free, be runs into bondage. 

Wise people do not call that a strong fetter which U made of iron, 
wood, or hemp; passionately strong is the care for predous scones and 
rings, for sons and a wife. 

That fetter wise people caJi strong which drap down, yields, but is 
difficult to undo; af» ^ving cut this at last, people leave the world, free 
from cares, and leaving the pleasures of lore behind. 

Those who are daves to passions, nn down the scream of deairee, as 
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A spider ruos down die web which he ha made himself; when they have 
cue this, at last, wise people go onwards, free from cares, leaving ail paio 
behind. 

Give up what is before, give up \^at is bdiind, give up whac is between, 
when chou goest (o the o^er shore of eastence; if thy mind is altogether 
fre^ thou not again enter into birth and decay. 

If a man is tossed about by doubts, full of strong passions, and yearning 
only for what is delightful, his thirst wiU grow more and more, and he 
will indeed make his fetters strong. 

If a man delights in quieting doubts, and, always reflecting, dwells on 
what is not delightful, he certainly will remove, nay, he ynH cut the 
fetter of Mara. 

He who has reached the consummation, who does not tremble, who is 
without thirst and without sin, he has broken all the thorns of life: this 
will be his last body. 

He who is without thirst and without adecdon, who imderstands the 
words and their interpretation, who knows the order of letters (those 
which are before and which are after), he has received his last body, he 
is called the great sage, the great man. 

**1 have conquered all, I know all, in all conditions of life I am free from 
taint; I have left all, and through the destruction of thirst I am free; 
having learnt myself, whom should I indicate as my teacher?” 

The gift of the law easceeds all gifts; the sweetness of the law exceeds all 
sweetness; the delight in the law exceeds ail delights; the extinction of 
thirst overcomes all pin. 

Riches destroy the foolish, if they look not for the other shore; the 
foolish by his thirst for riches destroys himself, as if he were destroying 
others. 

The £elda are damaged by weeds, mankind is damaged by passion: 
therefore a gift bestow^ on the pssionless brings great reward. 

The fields are damaged by weeds, mankind is damaged by hatred: 
therefore a gift bestowed on those ^o do not hate brings great reward. 

The fields are damaged by weeds, mankind is daruaged by vanity: 
therefore a gift bestowed on diose who are free from vanity brings great 
reward. 

The fields are damaged by weeds, mankind is damaged by lust: thero' 
fore a gift bestowed on those who are free from lust brings great reward. 
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CHAPTER XXV; THE BHIKSHU* 

Rc^TiAiNT lA thfi eyfi is good, good is restraint in the ear, in the noso 
restraint is good, good is rescnlot in the tongue. 

In the body restraint is good, good is restraint in speech, in thought 
restraint is good, good is restraint in all things. A Bhil^u, restrained in 
all things, is freed from all pain. 

He who eontrob his band, he who cootrob his feet, he who controls 
his speech, he who b well controlled, he who delights inwardly, who b 
collected, who b solitary and concent, him they call Bbibhu. 

The Bhikshu who cootrob his mouth, who speaks wisely and calmly, 
who teaches the meaning and the bw, his word b sweet. 

He who dwelb in the law, delicts in the law, mediuces on the bw, 
recollects the bw: chat Bhikshu will never bU away from the true law. 

Let hjrn not despise what he has received, nor ever envy others: a 
mendicant who envies others does not obtain peace of mind. 

A Bbibhu who, though he receives little, does not despise what he 
has received, even the gods will praise him, if bis life b pure, and if he is 
not slothful 

He \»djo never idcnilfics himself with name and form, and does not 
grieve over what is no more, he indeed b called a Bhikshu. 

The Bhikshu who behaves with kiirdocss, who is happy in the doctrine 
of Buddha, will reach the quiet place (Nirvana), happiness arising from 
the cessation of natural inclinations. 

O Bhikshu, empty this boat I if emptied, it will go quickly; having cut 
oS passion and hatred, thou wilt go to Nirvlna. 

Cut off the five fetters, leave the five, rbc above the five. A Bhikshu, 
who has escaped fiom the five fetters, he b called G^haiinna^^saved 
from the floc*d,” 

Meditate, 0 Bhikshu, and be not heedless! Do not direct thy thought 
to what gives pleasure, that thou mayest not for thy beedbssness have to 
swallow the iron ball in hell, and that thou mayest not cry out when 
burning, ‘This b pain." 

Without knowledge there b no meditation, without meditation there 
is CO knowledge: he who has knowledge and meditation is unto 
Nirvana, 

A Bhikshu who has entered hb empty house, and vdiose nund is tran- 
‘ Monk, meo^canc a feligwi, 
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quil, fceU a more than human delight when he secs the law clearly. 

As soon as he has considered the origin and destruction o£ the elements 
of the body, he finds happiness and joy which belong to those who know 
the immortal (NirviKna). 

And this is the beginning here for a wise Bhikshu; watchfulness over 
the senses, conteocedness, restraint under the law; keep noble friends 
whose life is pur^ and who are not slothfuL 

Let him live in charity, let him be perfect in his duties; thui in the 
fulness of delict he will make an end ^ sufiering. 

As the VassikI plant shed its withered fiowers, men should shed pas¬ 
sion and haued, O ye Bhiksbusl 

The Bhikshu whose body and tongue and mind are quieted, who is 
collected, and has rejected the baits of the world, he is called quiet. 

Rouse thyself by thyself, examine thyself by thyself, dius self-protected 
and atteodve wilt thou live happily, O Bhikshu I 

For self is the lord of self, self Is the refuge of self; therefore curb thy^ 
self as the merchant curbs a noble hcM’se. 

The Bhikshu, full of deUgbt, who is happy in the doctrine of Buddha 
vrill reach the quiet place (Nirvina), happiness conrisdng In the cessation 
of natural inclinadons. 

He who, even as a young Bhikshu, applies himself to the doctrine of 
Buddha, brightens up this world, like the moon when free from clouds. 

CHAPTER XXVI: THE BRAHMANA^ 

Stop the sti^eam vaiiantlt, drive away the desires, O Brahmaoaf When 
you have understood the destruction of all that was made, you will under¬ 
stand that which was not made. 

If the Brihmaoa has reached the Other shore in both laws. In restraint 
and contempladon, all bonds vanish from him who has obtained 
knowledge. 

He for whom there is neither the hither nor the further shore, nor both, 
him, the fearless and unshackled, 1 call indeed a Bribmana. 

He who is thoughtful, blameless, settled, dudful, without passions, 
and who has attained the highest end, him I call indeed a firahmana. 

The sun is bright by day, the moon shines by night, the warrior is 
bri^t in his armor, the Brahmana is bright his meditation; but 
Buddha, the Awakened, is bright with splendor day and night 
* Unulir oili«d "EralAiB*’ io EngiH)!. 
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Because a man is rid of e7il> therefore he Is called Erlhmana; because 
he walks quietly, therefore be Is called Samana; because he has sent away 
his own impuriiies, dxerefore be is called Pravraglca (Pabbagita,' a 
pdgrim). 

No one should attack a Biahnana, but no Brahmana, If attacked, 
should let himself fly at his aggressor! Woe to him who strikes a Brah' 
mana, more woe to him v/ho flies at his aggressor! 

It advantages a Brahmana not a little if he holds his mind back from 
the pleasures of life; the more all wish to injure has vanished, the more 
all pain will cease. 

Him I call indeed a Brahmana who does not offend by body, word, or 
thought, and is coatroDed on these three poiois. 

He from whom he may learn the bw, as taught by the Well^wakened 
(Buddha), him let him worship assiduously, as the Brihmana worships 
^e sacriflual Arc. 

A man does not become a Brahmana by his plaited hair, by his family, 
or by birth; in whom there Is truth and righteousness, be is blessed, he 
Is a Brahmana. 

What Is the use of plaited hair, 0 fool) what of the raiment of goat¬ 
skins? Within thee there is ravening, but the outside thou makesc dean. 

The man who wears dirty raiments, who is emaciated and covered 
with vdn^ who meditates alone in the forest, him 1 call indeed a 
B^maoa. 

I do not call a man a Brihmana because of his origin or of his mother. 
He is indeed arrogant, and he Is wealthy: but the poor, who is free 
from all ittacbments, him I call indeed a Brahmana. 

Him I call indeed a Brahmana who, after cutting all fetters, never 
trembles, is free from hoods and unshackled. 

Him I call indeed a Biihmana who, after cutdng the scrap and the 
thong, the rope with all that pertains to it, has destroyed all t^tacles, 
and Is awakened. 

Him I call indeed a Brahmana who, though he has coniautced no 
olfeocc, endures reproach, icripes, and bonds: who has endurance for 
his force, and strength for his army. 

Him I call indeed a BrShmana who is free from anger, dutiful, vir¬ 
tuous, ^thout appetites, who is subdued, and has received bis last body. 

Hm I caU indeed a Brahmana who, does not ding to sensual pleasures, 
like water on a lotus leaf, like a mustard seed on the point of a needle. 

* PaJi lot Suukric Fravrsfita. 
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Him I call lod ee d a Brahznaoa who, cvoo here, knows che end of 
bis own suffering, has put down his burden, and is unshackled. 

Him 1 call indeed a Brahmana whose knowledge is deep, who pcs* 
sesses wisdom, who knows the fight way and the wrong, and has at¬ 
tained the highest end. 

Him 1 call indeed a Brahmana who keeps aloof both &om laymen 
and from mendicants, who frequents no houses, and has but few d^ies. 

Him I call indeed a Brahmana who without hurting any creatures, 
whether fcehle or strong, does not kill nor cause slaughter. 

Him I call indeed a B^hmana who is tolerant with the intolerant, 
mild with the violent, and free from greed among die greedy. 

Him 1 call indeed a Bx^hmana from whom anger and hatred, pride 
and hypoensy have dropped like a mustard seed from the point of a 
needle. 

Him I call indeed a Brahmana who utters true speech, instructive 
and free from harshness, so that he offend no one. 

Him 1 call indeed a Brahmana who takes nothing In the world that 
is not pven him, be it long or short, small or large, good or bad. 

Him 1 call indeed a Brahmana who fosters no desires for this world 
or for the next, has no inclinations, and is unshackled. 

Him I call indeed a Brahmana who has no interests, and when he 
has understood the truth, does not say How, how? and who has reached 
the depth of the Immortal. 

Him I call indeed a Brihmana who in this world has risen above both 
ties, good and evil, who is free from grief, from sin, and from impurity. 

Him I call indeed a B^hmana who is bright like the moon, pure, 
serene, undisturbed, and in whom all gayety is extinct. 

I Him I call indeed a Brahmana who has traversed this miry road, the 
impassable world, difficult to pass, and its vanity, who has gone through, 
and reached the ocher shore, is thoughtful, steadfast, free from doubts, 
free from attachment, and content. 

Him I call indeed a Brihmana who in rWm world, having abandoned 
all desires, travels s^ut without a home, and in whom all concupiscence 
isextincc. 

Him I call indeed a Brahmana who, having abandoned all longings, 
travels about without a home, and in whom all covetousness is extinct. 

Him 1 call indeed a Brahmana who, after leaving ail bondage to men, 
his risen above all bondage to the gods, and Is free from all and every 
bondage. 
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Him I call indeed a Brabmana who has leh what gives pleasure and 
what gives pain, who is cold, and free irom all germs of renewed life: 
die hero who has conquered all the worlds. 

Him I call iodeed a Brahmana who knows the destruction and the 
return of beings everywhere, who is free from bondage, welfaring 
(Sugata), and awaken^ (Buddha), 

Him I call indeed a Bribinana whose path the gods do not know, nor 
^rits (Gaodhaivaa), nor men, whose passions are eittinct, and who is 
an Arhat. 

Him I caU indeed a Brihmana who calls nothing his own, whether it 
be before, behind, or between^ who is poor, and (rtc from the love of 
the world. 

Him I call indeed a Bnhmana, the manly, the noble, the hero, the great 
sage, the conqueror, the indifferent, the accomplished, the awakened. 

Him Z call indeed a Brahmana who knows his former abodes, who sees 
heaven and hell, has reached the end of births, is perfect in knowledge, a 
sage, and whose perfections are all perfect. 



Three Sermons by Buddha 


INTRODUCTION 

SoMi Chkishaks may feel humiliated to find that the Buddhist teach¬ 
ings of love and mercy and kindness to fellowmen aod animals, and 
particularly of not requiting evil with evil, stand on the same ethical 
height with the best of the Chrisdan teachings. It may be a shock to 
learo that there js real truth even in revealed truth, and that that truth 
can be arrived at by independent human minds, or chat diere is som^ 
thing in the nature of human reUdonshlps and of this uoiverse which 
calls for righteousness and mercy, apart from any special revelation. 
Yet it is undeniable chat the hold of Buddhism upon its milhoDS of 
believers rests not upon tbe desire to enter Nirvana, but upon the preach¬ 
ing of such common truths as gentleness and kindness, and that the 
cb^m of Buddha’s personality is exactly that charm of gendeness and 
kindness. 

To this day I cannot find out the differences in teaclungs of the 
Mormon Church from the non-Mormon sects cacept the claim of a' 
special Reveladon to its founder. So many different priestcrafts are 
crying to sell th^ particular brands of religion to the populace that 
only the claim to some ^‘special patented process” can help to make the 
sale convincing. And so we come upon the curious phenomenon in re¬ 
ligion that narrow-minded sectarianisen U always a prominent feature 
of any religion of universal love. There is never a devout saint or be¬ 
liever in universal love who is not a "heretic” to some other believer, 
whether Christian or Buddhist. Tolstoi says somewhere that those who 
believe th^ religion is greater than God will believe that their sect is 
greater rhan th^ religion, and cod up by believing that they are greater 
than theix sect. 
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Con^Q^t with my bias for ChiD$s« sources, T have selected here 
the famous “Sermon at fieoares'' from The Fo’Sho-Hing-Tsan-King, 
a Life of Buddha by Asvaghosha, translated from the Sanskrit into 
Chinese by Dharmaraksba in aj. ipa and from Chinese into English 
by Samuel Beat This emphasizes the Middle Way, between extreme 
indulgence and extreme ascedclsmj with some sane comment on the 
wboiesomemindin a wholesome body. It also contains a summary in bare 
outline of the basic Buddhist teatbings concerning the "eightfold path,** 
the existence of suffering, the cause of suffering, and the escape from 
suHering. The ‘‘SeimoD on Abuse,” which teaches requiting not evil with 
is taken from the Sutra of Forty-two Sterns, probably the earliest 
Buddhist scripture to be translated into Chinese, soon after A.D. 67. Both 
are reproduced as edited or revised by Dr. Paul Carus. Finally I include 
the “Fire Serroon,” from the Maha-Vaggo (translated by Henry Clarke 
Warreo), referred to in T. S. Eliot’s Wasulani, becauseit breathes some¬ 
thing of the direct, impetuous lire of a prophet. But, as we shall see in the 
'Tire Sermon,” there is one thing in Buddhism which can never convince 
the truly modem man, and that is die doctrine of the aversion for the 
body, taught in this Sermon, as well as elsewhere. So long as any religion 
readies other*worldliness, I do not care whether it teaches a Heaven of 
Pearly Gates or a Nirvana. The body is not bad, chat is aU there is to it, 
The body is transient, but it is not bad. It goes through old age and 
death, but it U not bad. Our passions must be brought under control, but 
they axe not bad in themselves. Our sense impresrions are mere illusions, 
but they are not bad. This is the feeling of the modern man about the 
truth of the body. 

' Sec «Ise the pajible ef Paosii Elephaat, Goiptl of Muddha, p, aij, ud (be P/iafama- 
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THE SERMON AT BENARES 

Ok sebikc tbsir ou> nucHER approach, the five bhikkhiu agreed 
among themselves not to salute him, nor to address him as a master, 
but by his name only. "For ” $o they said, "he has broken hh vow and 
has abandoned hoEn^. He Is no bhikkhu but Gouma, and Gotama has 
become a man who lives in abundance and indulges in the pleasures 
of worldlmcss,” 

But when the Blessed One approached in a digniEcd manner, they 
involuntarily rose from their seats and greeted him in spite of their 
resolution. Still they called him by his name and addre^d him as 
"friend Gotama.” 

When they had thus received the Blessed One, he said: “Do not call 
the TathSgata by his name nor address him as 'friend,’ for he is the 
Buddha, the Holy One. The Buddha looks with a kind heart equally 
on all living beings, and they therefore call him Father.’ To disrespect 
a father is wrong; to despise him, is wicked. 

"The Tathagata," the Buddha continued, "does sot seek salvation In 
austerities, but neither does he for that reason indulge in worldly 
pleasures, nor live in abundance. The TathSgata has found the middle 
path. 

“There are two cxiretncs, O bhikkhus, which the man who has given 
up the world ought not to follow-^he habitual practice, on the one 
hand, of self-indulgence which is unworthy, vain and £t only for the 
worldly'minded-^nd the habitual practice, on the other hand, of self> 
moriiBcation, which is painful, useless and unproBtable. 

"Neither abstinence fish or flesh, nor going naked, nor shaving 
the head, nor wearing matted Hair, nor dressing lo a rough garment, 
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nor covering OQuel£ with dire, oof sacrificing co Agni, will cleanse a 
man who is not free from delusions. 

“Reading the Vedas, making offerings to priests, or sacrificea to the 
gods, self-morilficatioQ by beat or cold, and many sueh penances per* 
formed for the sake of immortality, these do not cleanse the man who 
is not free from delusions. 

“Anger, drunkenness, obstinacy, bigotry, decepdon, envy, self-praU^ 
dlspara^g others, superciliousness and evil Intentions constitute un- 
cleanness; not verQy the eating of flesb. 

“A path, 0 bhikkhus, avoiding the two extremes, has been dis¬ 
covered by tbe Tatbagata—a path which opens the eyes, and bestows 
understanding, which leads to peace of mind, to the higher wisdom, to 
full enlightenment, to Nirvloal 

“What is diac middle path, O bhikkbus, avoiding these two excremes, 
discovered by tbe Tathagata—chat path which opens the eyes, and be* 
scows understanding, which leads to peace of mind, to the hi^er 
wisdom, to full enligbcenmenc, to Nirvana? 

“Let me teach you, O bhikkhus, the middle path, which keeps aloof 
from both enremes. By suSering, the emadaced devotee produces con¬ 
fusion and sickly thoughts in bis mind. Moctificatioo is not conduclvo 
even to worldly knowledge; how much less to a triumph over the senses! 

“He who fills his lamp with water will not dispel the darkness, and 
he who cries to light a fire with rotten wood will fail. And how can 
any one he free from self by leading a wretched life, If he does not suc¬ 
ceed in quenching the fires of lust, If he still hankers after either worldly 
or heavenly pleasures. But be in whom self has become extinct is free 
from lust; he will desire neither worldly nor heavenly pleasures, and 
the satisfacdoQ of his natural wants will not defile him. However, let 
him be moderate, let him eat and drink according co Che needs of the 
body. 

“Sensuality is enervating; the self-indulgent man is a slave to his 
passions, and pleasure-^eekiog is degrading and vulgar. 

‘'But to satisfy the necessities of life is not evil To keep the body in 
good health is a duty, for otherwise we shall not be able Co trim tbe 
lamp of Tnsdom, and keep our mind scroog and clear. Water surrounds 
the lotm-fiower, but does not wet its petals. 

‘This is the middle path, 0 bhikkhus, that keeps aloof from both 
extremes.” 

And the Blessed One spoke kindly to his disciples, pitying them for 
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cKclr errors aod pointing out the uselessness of thdr endeavors, and 
cbe ice of that chilled their hearts melted away under the gentle 

warmth of the Master's persuasion. 

Now die Blessed One set the wheel of the most excellent law rolling, 
and he began to preach to the Eve bhikkhus, opening to them the gate 
of immortality, and showing them the bliss of Nirvana. 

The Buddha said: 

"The spokes of the wheel arc die rules of pure conduct: justice h 
the uniformity of their length; wisdom is the dre; modesty and though* 
fulness are the hub in which the immovable ajcle of truth is Exed. 

*'He who recogniBcs the existence of suEerin^ its cause, its xemedy, 
and its cessadon has fathomed the four noble truths. He will walk in 
the ri^t path. 

“Right views will be the torch to light his way. Right asplradons will 
be his guide. Right speech will be his dwelling'place on the road. His 
gait wiQ be straight, for it is right behavior. His refreshments will be 
the right way of ga ming his livelihood. Right efforts will be his steps: 
tight thoughts his breach; and tight contemplation will give him the 
peace chat follows in his footprints. 

“Now, this, O bhikkhus, is the noble truth concerning suBering: 

“Birth is attended with pain, decay is painful, disease is paioful, death 
is painful. Union with the unpleasant is painful, painful is separation 
from the pleasant; and any ciaviog that is unsadsEed, that coo is pain> 
ful. In brief, bodily conditions which spting from attachment are 
painful. 

“This, then, O bhikkhus, is the noble truth concerning suffering. 

“Now this, O bhikkhus, is the noble truth concerning the origin of 
suffering: 

“Verily, it is chat craving which causes the renewal of existence, ac¬ 
companied by sensual delight, seeking satisfaction now here, now there, 
the craving for the gratiEcadon of the passions, the craving for a future 
life, and the craving for happiness in thb life. 

“This, then, O bhikkhus, is the noble truth concerning cbe origin of 
suffering. 

“Now this, O bhikkhus, is the noble truth concerning the destruction 
of suffering: 

“Verily, it is the destruction, in which no passion remains, of this 
very thirst; It Is the laying aside of, the bdng free from, the dwelling no 
longer upon this thirst 
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'"’Hiis, theo, 0 bhikkhus, is tbe noble truth concerning the descruc* 
tioa of sufiering. 

“Now this, O bhikkhus, is the noble truth concerning the way which 
leads CO the dtftrticdon of sorrow. Verily I it it this noble eightfold path; 
fhflf is to say: 

“Right viewsj right aspirations; right speech; right behavior; right 
livclil^d; ri^t effort; right thoughts; and r^ht contemplation. 

'This, then, O bhikkhus, is the noble truth concerning the destnic- 
tioD of sorrow. 

“By tbc practice of lovingkindness I have attained liberation of hear^ 
and thus I am assured that I shall never return in renewed births. 1 have 
even now attained Nirvana.’' 

And when the Blessed One had thus set the royal chariot wheel of 
truth rolling onward, a rapture thrilled through all the universes. 

The devas left their heavenly abodes to lUten to the sweetness of the 
truth; the saints that had parted from life aowded around the great 
teacher to receive the glad ddings; even the animals of the earth felt the 
bliss that rested upon the words ^ the Tathagata; and all the crearures of 
the host of sentient beings, gods, men, and beasts, hearing the message 
of deliverance, received and understood it la their own language. 

And when the doctrine was propounded, the venerable Kondanna, 
the oldest one among the five bhikkhus, discerned the mith with his 
mental eye, and he said: “Truly, 0 Buddha, our Lord, thou hast found 
the truthl** 'Then the other bhikkhus too, joined him and exclaimed: 
“Truly, thou art the Buddha, thou bast ftwnd the truth.” 

And the devas and saints and all the good spirits of the departed gen* 
erations that had listened to the sermon of the Tathigata, joyfully re* 
ceived the doctrine and shouted: “Truly, the Blessed One has founded 
the kingdom of righteousness. The Blessed One has moved the earth; 
he has set the wheel of Truth rolling, which by no one in the universe, 
be he god or man, can ever be turned back. The kingdom of Truth vrtl] 
be preached upon earth; it ^11 spread; and righteousness, good-will, and 
peace will reign among mankind.*' 

THE SERMON ON ABUSE 

And the Busses One observed the ways of society and noticed how 
much misery came from malignity and foolish offences done only to 
gratify vanity and self-seeking pride. 
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And tb< BuddKa said: “l£ a man foolishly does me wrong, I will ro- 
turn to him the protection of my ungrudging love; the more evil comes 
from him, the more good shall go from me; the fragrance of goodness 
always comes to me, and the harmful air of evil goes to him.” 

A foolish man learning that the Buddha observed the principle of 
great love which commeads the return of good for evil, came and abused 
hUn. The Buddha was nlent, pitying bis folly. 

When the mao had finished his abuse, the Buddha asked him, say¬ 
ing: “Son, if a man declined to accept a present made to him, to whom 
would it belongAnd he answered: ^In that case it would belong to 
the mail who o^ered it,” 

”My son,” said the Buddha, ”thou hast railed at me, but I decline to 
accept thy abuse, and request thee to ke^ it thyself. Will it not be a 
source of misery to thee? As the echo b^ngs to the sound, and the 
shadow to the subsuoce, so misery will overtake the evil-doer without 
fad.” 

The abuser made no reply, and Buddha continued: 

^A wicked man who reproaches a virtuous one is likg one who looks 
up and spits at heaven; the spittle soils not the heaven, but comes back 
and defiles his own person. 

"The slanderer is like one who flings dust at another when the wind 
is contrary; the dust does but return on h;m who threw it, The virtuous 
man cannot be hurt and the misery that the other would inflict comes 
back on himself.” 

The abuser went away ashamed, but he came again and took refuge 
in the Buddha, die Dbarma, and the Saagha.' 

THE FIBE SERMON 

Then the Bixsgsn One, having dwelt in Uruvela as long as be wished, 
proceeded on his wanderings in the direction of Gaya Head, accom> 
panied by a great congr^ation of pnests, a thousand in number, who 
had all of them aforetime been monks with matted hair. And there io 
Gayl Head, the Blessed Oie dwelt, together with the thousand priests. 

And there the Blessed One addressed the priests: 

"All things, O priests, are on fire. And what, O priests, are all these 
things which are on fire ? 

^ Diarnta, the Lew ef the Path ot Buddhut tgscMtty; SaogAa, die BudcUmi Cbiuch. Thee, 
with Buddhs, cofisotuce the *’(hree refuses," 
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“The cy^ 0 priestSj is on fire; forms are on fire; eye^onsciousness is 
on fire; impressions received by the eye are on fire; and whatever sensa* 
lion, pleasant or unpleasant, or indifierent, originates in dependence on 
impressions received by the fire, that also ii on fire. 

"And with what are these on fire? 

“With the fire of passion, say I, wdth the fire of hatred, with the fire of 
infatuation; with birth, old age, death, sorrow, lamentation, misery, grief, 
and despair are they on fire. 

“The ear is on fire; sounds are on fire; . . . the nose is on fixe; odors 
are on fire;... the tongue is on fire; tastes are on fice;... the body Is on 
fire; things tangible are on fire; ... the mind is on fire; ideas are on 
fire;... mind-consdousneas is on fire; impressions received by the mind 
are on fire; and whatever sensation, pleasant or unpleasant, or indi^rent, 
originates in dependence on iropresuons reedved by the mind, that also 
is on fire. 

“And with what are these on fire ? 

*'With the fire of passioo, say I, with the fire of hatred, with the fire of 
infatuation; with birth, old age, death, sorrow, lamentation, misery, 
grief, and despair are they on fire. 

“Percei^g this, 0 priests, the learned and noble disciple conceives an 
aversion for the eye, conceives an aversion for forms, conceives an aver* 
sioo for eye^consciousness, conceives an aversion for impressbns received 
by the eye; and whatever sensation, pleasant or unpleasant, or indifferent, 
ori^ates in dependence on Impressions received by the eye, for that also 
he conceives an averdon. Conceives an averfion for the ear, conceives an 
aversion for sounds... conceives an averfion for the nose, conceives an 
aversion for odors... conceives an aversion for the tongue, conceives 
an aversion for tastes ... conceives an aversion for the body, conceives 
an averdon for things tangible ... conceives an aversion for the mind, 
conceives an aversion for ideas, conceives an aversion for mind-consdous- 
ness, conceives an aversion for the impressions reedved by the mind; and 
whatever sensation, pleasant or unpleasant, or indifierent, originates in 
dependence on impressions reedved by the mind, for this also he con¬ 
ceives an averfioQ. And in concdvlng this aversion, be becomes divested 
of paasioa, and by the ahsence of passion he becomes free, and when be is 
free, he becomes aware that he is free; and he knows that rebirth is exr 
hausted, that he has lived the holy lif^ that he has done what behooved 
him to do, aod that he is no more for this world.** 
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Legends 


INTRODUCTION 

That Aesop’s fables origimted from India,* is proved by the whole 
character of Hindu literature, in which the instinct for the fable abounds. 
The Panchasantra, the Hitopadesa, che Buddliisc (fables and 

stories of Buddhist previous lives, technically called *^irth*stories,” in 
which Buddha was born as a snake, or an elephant, etc.), and Buddha> 
ghosha’s Commentary on the Dkamnutpada' all attest to this truth. In 
Buddhagbosha's Comtoencary, a story, or soraedmes several stories, are 
told to illustrate each of che 435 ethical epigrams of che Dhammapada, 
with which che story always ends in Aesop fashion. 

In the foUoNsing selections may be found one of the best wedding ser> 
mens and one of the best funeral sermons I have ever come across. The 
story of Kisa Gotami, which tells a great truth In a simple story, is one 
of the beat in the whole Buddhist literature, and its introduction crans> 
ports us to the magic world of the Arabian Nighu, Its subject is none 
other than Death. 

The Marriage Tfost in Jambunada illustrates many striking parallels 
between the Buddhist and Christian Gospel^ as also does the following 
story of FoUounng the Maxtor over the Stream. The first is taken from 
the Chinese Life of Buddha, Fo Pen Hnng Cht Ching, tr. by Samuel 
Beal, while che second is taken from che Chinese Dhammapada, Texts 

* See IntrodocDoo to PawMata n l M , 

” Tnotfated bf E. W, Builiogute, "BuejMia Uemdf.'’ Harvard Oneeol Series. Vel*. aS, 
39 ft 3 «. A!m Btidak^fuuh^t Pmd>Uj. muhud by T. ttossn, Londoo, 1&70. 
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from the Buddhttf Canon, XI. by Beal. The above three stories are reprt> 
duced as arranged by Dr. Paul Cams in The Cospei of Buddha (Open 
Court). For another striking parallel, see the story of the lost son who 
lemmed to his father*! house as a common laborer, in Coepel of Buddha, 
by Paul Cams, p. 1 S 2 . 

The Greedy hion\ from the Dhamma^ada Commentary illustrates 
the same technique of enclosing a tale within a tale, characteristic of the 
Ponehatantra. The story of Ocean-of'Beauty, from the same collection, 
contains some remarks about womanhood which shows the New York 
lady in an apartment flat has nothing to teach the Hindu women in 
methods of attracting a man. The translation is by Eugene Watson Bur^ 
lingame. 
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KISA GOTAMI 

There was a uch wan who found his gold suddenly transformed iPto 
ashes; and he took to his bed and refused all food. A friend, hearing of his 
sickness, visited the rich man and learned the cause of his grief. And the 
friend said: *'Tbou didst not make good use of chy wealth. When thou 
didst hoard it up it was not better than ashes. Now heed cny advice. 
Spread macs in the bazaar; pile up these ashes, and pretend to trade with 
them.” 

The rich man did as his friend had cold him, and when his neighbors 
asked him, "Why sellesc thou ashes?” he said; “I offer my goods for 
sale.” 

After some dme a young girl, named Kisa Gocamt, an orphan and very 
poor, passed by, and seeing the ridi man in the bazaar, said: "My lord, 
why pilesc thou thus up gold and silver for sale.” 

And the rich man said: “Wilt thou please hand me that gold and 
silver?” And KIsa Gotaml took up a handful of ashes, and bl they 
changed back Into gold. 

Considering that Kisa Gotaml had the mental eye of spiritual knowl¬ 
edge and saw the real worth of things, the rich man gave her In marriage 
to his son, and he said: "With many, gold is no better chan ashes, but 
with Kisa Gotaml ashes become pure gold.” 

And KUa Gotami had an only son, and he died. In her grief she car¬ 
ried the dead child Co all her neighbors, asking them for medidne, and 
the peopb said: “She has lost her senses. The boy is dead.” 
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At len^ Kisi Goamimet a man who replied co her request: “I cannot 
give thee medicine for ihy child, but I know a physician who can.*’ 

And the girl said: "Pray tell me, airi who ii it?" And the man r^died: 
**00 to Sakyamuni, the Buddha." 

KisS GotamI repaired to the Buddha and cried: *Xord and Master, give 
me the medicine that will cure my boy.” 

The Buddha answered: “I want a handful of mustard-seed.” And when 
the girl in her joy promised to procure it, the Buddha added: "The mus- 
lard-seed must be taken from a house where no one has lost a child, hus* 
band, parent, or friend." 

Poor Kisl Gotaml now went from bouse to house, and the people 
pitied her and said: *‘Herels mustard-seed; take it I” But when she asked, 
**Did a son or daughter, a father or mother, die in your family?" they 
answered her: "Alasl the living arc few, but the dead arc many. Do not 
remind u$ of our deepest grief " And there was no house but some be¬ 
loved one bad died in It. 

KjsS Gotaml became weary and hopeless, and sat down at the way¬ 
side, watching the U^is of the city, as they flickered up and were ex¬ 
tinguished again. At last the darkness of the ni^t r^gned everywhere. 
And she considered the fate of men, that their lives flicker up and are ex* 
tinguished. And she thought to herself: *'How selflsb am I in my grief I 
Death is common to all; yet in this valley of desolation there is a path 
that leads him to Immonality who has surrendered all selflsbness." 

Putting away the selflshness of her affection for her ^lild, KUa Gotaml 
had the dead body buried in the foresi. lieturning to the Buddha, she 
cook refuge in him and found comfort In the Dharxna, which is a balm 
that will soothe all the pains of our troubled hearts. 

The Buddha said: 

"The life of mortals in this world is troubled and brief and combined 
with pain. For there is not any means by which chose chat have been 
bora can avoid dying; after reaching old age there is death; of such a 
oacure are Hviog beings. 

"As ripe fruits are early in danger of falling, $0 mortals when bom are 
always iu danger of death. 

“As all earthea vessels made by the potter end in being broken, so is 
the life of mmals. 

**Bocb young and adult, both those who are fools and those who are 
wise, all fall into the power of death; all are subject to death. 
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*'OC chose who, overcome bf desch, depart from life, a father cannot 
save his 800 , nor kinsmen their reladoos. 

*'Markl while relatives are looking on and lamenting de^ly, one by 
one rooctais are carried oH, like an cx chat is led to the slaughter. 

“So the world is aSicced with death and decay, therefore the wise do 
not grieve, knowing the terms of the world, 

“In whatever manner people think a thing will come to pass, it U often 
different when it happens, and great is the dUappoiotment: see, such are 
the terms of the world. 

**Not from weeping dot from grieving ssdll any one obtain peace of 
mind; on the contrary, his pain will be the greater and his b^y will 
suffer. He will make himself sick and pale, yet the dead are not saved by 
his lamencation. 

“People pass away, and iheir fate after death will be according to thdi 
deeds. 

“If a man live a hundred years, or even more, he will at last be separated 
from the company of his relatives, and leave the life of this world. 

*^e who seeks peace should draw out the arrow of lamentadoo, and 
complaint, and grief. 

“He who has drawn out the arrow and has become con^>osed will 
obtain peace of mind; he who has overcome all sorrow^ will become free 
from sorrow, and be blessed." 

THE MARRIAGE-FEAST IN JAMBUNADA 

Therb was a wan in JambQnada who was to be married the next day, and 
he though^ “Would that the Buddha, the Blessed One, might be present 
at the wedding." 

And the Blessed One passed by his house and met him, and when he 
read the silent wish in the heart of the bridegroom, he consented to 
enter. 

When the Holy One appeared with the retinue of his many bhikkhus, 
the hose whose means were limited received them as best he could, saying: 
"Eat, my Lord, and all thy congregation, according to your desire." 

While the holy men ate, the meats and drinks remained undimioished, 
and the host thought to himself: “How wondrous is thUl I should have 
had plenty for all my relatives and friends. Would that I had invited 
themaU." 

When this thought was in the hosefs mind, all his relatives and friends 
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entered the house; and although the ball in the house was small there 
was room iQ it for all of them. They sat down at the table and ate, and 
there was cnote than enough for all of them. 

The Bkssed One was pissed ra sec so many guesu full of good cheer 
and he quickened them and gladdened them with words of truth, pro> 
claiming the bliss of righteousness: 

'The greatest happiness which a mortal roan can imagioe is the bond 
of marriage that ties together two loving hearts. But there is a greater 
h^plness sdJl: it is the embrace of truth. Death will separate husband 
and wife, but death will never affect him who has espous^ the truth. 

''Therefore be marned unco die truth and live with the truth in holy 
wedlock. The husband who loves his v^dfe and desires for a union chat 
shall be everlasdog must be faithful to her so as 10 be like truth itself and 
she rely upon him and revere him and minister unto him. And the 
wife who loves her husband and desires a union chat shall be everlasting 
must be hiithful to him so as to be like truth itself; and he will place his 
trust in her, be will pronde for her. Verily, 1 say unto you, their children 
will become like unco their parents and will bear witness to thdr happi* 
nesa 

“Let so man be single, let every one be wedded in holy love to the 
truth. And when Mira, the destroyer, comes to separate the visible forms 
of your being, you will continue to live in the truth, you will partake 
of the life everlasting, for the truth is immortal.” 

There was no one among the guests but was stiengtheDed in his 
spiritual life, and recognized the sweetness of a life of righteousness; and 
they look refuge in the Buddha, the Dharma, and the Sangha. 

FOLLOWING THE MASTER OVER THE STREAM 

South of Savatthi is a great river, on the banks of which lay a hamlet of 
five hundred bouses. Thinking of the salvation of the people the World* 
honored One resolved to go to the village and preach the doctrine. Hav* 
ingcome to the riverside be sat down beneath a tree, and the villagers see- 
jog the glory of his appearance approached him mth reverence; but 
when he began to prea^ they believed him not 

When the world-honored Buddha had left Savaetbi, ^Hpurra felt a de¬ 
sire to see the Lord and to bear him preach. Coming to the river where 
the water was deep and the current strong, he said to himself: “This 
stream shall not prevent me. I shall go and see the Blessed One,” and he 
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Stepped upoo the water which was as firm under his feet as a slab of 
granite. 

When he arrived at a place in the middle of the stream where the waves 
were high, Saiipucta's heart gave way, and he began Co sink. But rousing 
his faith and renewing his mental effort, be proceeded as before and 
readied the ocher hank. 

The people of che village were astonished co see Saripucta, and they 
asked how he could cross die stream where there was neither a bridge nor 
a ferry, 

And Sariputca replied: "1 lived in ignorance until 1 heard the voice Of 
the Buddha. As I was anaious to hear the doctrine of salvation, I crossed 
the river and 1 walked over its troubled waters because I had faith. Faith, 
nothing eU^ enabled me to do so, and now 1 am here in the bliss of the 
Master's presency.” 

The World-honored One added: ‘* 5 ariputia, thou hast spoken well. 
Faith like thine alone can save the world from the yawning gulf of mi' 
gration and enable men to walk dryshod to the ocher shore.” 

And the Blessed One urged to che villagers the necessity of ever advanc¬ 
ing in the conquest of sorrow and of casting off all shacUes so as to cross 
the river of worldUness and attain deliverance from death. 

Hearing che words of che TachSgata, the villagers were filled with joy 
and believing in the doccrines of the Blessed One embraced the five rules 
and took refuge in his name. 

THE GREEDY MONK 

The eioa? cots that the Elder, who was skilled to teach the Law, after 
listening in a discourse on che stibjcct of being satisfied with but little, 
accepted a large number of robes with which several monks who had 
taken upoo themselves the Pure Practices honored him, and besides took 
all the utensils which they had left and carried them off with hini. As 
the season of the rains was near at hand, he went off into the country. He 
stopped at s certain monastery to preach the Law, and the novices and 
probationers liked the way he Calked so well that they said co him, ‘‘Spend 
the rainy season here, Reverend Sir.** ‘'What allowance is made co a 
monk who spends che season of rains here?" asked the Elder. “A single 
cloak ” was ^e reply. The Elder left his shoes there and went to che next 
monastery. When he reached the second monastery, he asked the same 
question, *'Whac allowance is made here ”Two cloaks," was the reolv. 
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There he lefe his walking sdck. Then he went to the third monastery and 
asked the same quesdon, "What is the allowance made here?'* “l^ec 
cloaks,” was the r^ly- There he left his water-pgt 

Then he went to ^e fourth monastery and asked the same qucsdoQi 
“What is the aUowancemade here?” “Four cloaks,** was the reply. "Very 
good,** said die Elder, V will take my residence here’*; and there he went 
into residence. And he preached the Law to the laymen and the monks 
who rehded there so that they honored him with a great number of 
garments and robes. When he had completed residence, he sene a message 
to all the ether monasteries, saying, "1 left my requisites behind me, and 
must have whatever is required for re^dence; pray send them to me.*' 
When he gathered all of his possessions mgether, he put them in a cart 
and condnued his jotvney. 

Now at a certain monastery two young monks who had received two 
eloaks and a single blanket found it impossible to make a division sati^ 
factory to both of them, and therefore settled themselves beside the road 
and began to quarrel, saying, '‘You may have two cloaks, but the blanket 
belongs CO me.*' When they saw the Elder approaching, they said, "Rev¬ 
erend Sir, you make a ^ decision and ^e us what you think ht.*' "Will 
you abide by my decision?" "Yes indeed; we will abide by your <ie~ 
dsion.” "Very good, then." So the 0 dct divided the two cloaks between 
the two monks; then he said to them, "This blanket should be worn only 
by us who preach the law”*, and when be had thus said, he shouldered 
the costly blanket and went of! with it 

Disgustedand disappointed, the two young monks went to the Teacher 
and reported the whole occuircoee to hlcn. Said the Teacher, "This is not 
die first time be has taken what belongs to you and left you disgusted and 
disappointed; he did the same thing also in a previous state of qisteace." 
And he related the following: 

TAe 0/urv tfnd Me /acj^a/ 

Oacx upon a time, long, long ago, two otters named Anutlra^ and 
Gambhlracflci, caught a big redfish and fell to quarreling over it, saying, 
"The head belongs to me; you may have the tail.'* Unable to efiect a 
division satisfactory to both of them, catching sight of a certain jackal, 
they appealed to him for a decidon, saying, 'TJnclc, you make such a 
division of this fish as you think proper and render an award.” Said the 
jackal, "I have been appointed judge by the king, and am obliged to sit 
in court for hours at a time; I came out here merely to slrcedi my legs; I 
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have no now for such business.*’ "Uncle, don't say chat, make a 
division and render an award.” "Will you abide by my decision?” "Yea 
iudeed, uncle, we will abide by your decision.” "Very good, then,” said 
the jackal. The jackal cut the head and laid that adde, then cut oif the tail 
and l»d that aside. When be had done so, he said to them, "Friends, that 
one of you who runs along the bank (Anutlracarl) shall have the tail, 
and chat one of you who runs in deep water (GambhiracaxI) shall have 
the head; as for thi.< middle portion, however, this shall be mine, Inas¬ 
much as I am justice.” And to make them see the matter In better light, 
he pronounced the following Stanza, 

Anutlnciri shall have the tail, and GambhIracSfi shall have the head; 
But as for this middle portion, It shall belong to the jusdes. 

Having pronounced this Stanza, the jackal picked up the middle por- 
lion of the fish and went off with it. As for the otters, they were filled 
with disgust and disappointment, and stood and eyed the jackal as he 
went away. 

When ^e Teacher finished this Story of the Past, he said, "And thus 
it was that in times long past this Elder filled you wiih disgust and dis- 
appointmenL” Then the Teachex consoled these monks and rebuked 
Upananda, saying, "Monks, a man who adrconishcs others should ffrst 
direct himself In the way he should go.” And when he bad thus spoken, 
he pronounced the follot^g Stanza, 

A man should fim direct himself in the way he should go. 

Only then should he iostruct others; a wise will do so and not grow 
weary.* 

A COURTESAN TEMPTS THE MONK OCEAN-OF-BEAUTY 

At Savattht, wc are told, in a great household possessing forty crores * of 
treasure, was reborn a certain youth of station named Ocean<6-Beauty, 
Sundarasamudda Kumara. One day after daybreak, seeing a great con> 
pany of people carrying perfumes garlands in cheir hands, going to 
Jetavana to hear the Law, he asked, "Where are you going?” "To the 
teacher to hear the Law,” they replied. "1 will go too,” said he, and accom¬ 
panying them, sat down on the outer circle of the congregation. The 

^This vene is tram tbe DAommiipa^, vUcli ibe nary is told as a '‘eeeafficeisrr.** 

*Tco BiOUfAS. 
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Teacbtfj VnowiDg cbe thougbu of his heart, preached the Law in orderly 
sequence. ’Hiou^c Ocean-of*Beauty, “k j% impossible to live the life of 
a hoQseholder and at the same time live the Life of Holiness, whereof a 
polished sbell is the image and likeness." 

The Teacher’s discourse made him eager to retire from the world. 
Therefor^ as the coj^egation departed, he asked the Teacher to admit 
him to the order. Said the Teacher, “The TathSgatas admit no one to the 
Order who has not obtained permission of his mother and father." So 
Ocean*of*Beauty went home, and so like youth Rattbapila and others, 
by dint of great effort, prevailed upon hJa mother and &ther to pve him 
perxnissiOD to enter the Order. Having obtained their permission, he re¬ 
tired from the world and was admitted to the Order by the Teacher. 
Subsequently he made his full profession as member of the Order. Then 
be thought to himself, "What is the use of my living here?" So departing 
from Jecavana, he went to Kajagaha and spent his time going his rounds 
for alms. 

Now one day there was a festival at Savacthj, and on that day Ocean- 
of'Beauty’s mother and father saw their son’s playfellows diverting 
themselves amid great splendor and magnificence. *niereupoa they began 
to weep and lament, saying, ’'This is past out son’s getting now." At that 
moment a certain courtesan came to the house, and sedng his mother as 
she sat weepings asked her, "Mother, why do you weep "I keep think¬ 
ing of my son; thatis v^y I weep.” “But, Mother, where is he?" “Among 
the mook^ retired from the world.” ''Would it not be proper to make him 
return to the world?" "Yes, indeed; hut he doesn't wish to do that. He 
has left Sivatthi and gone to Kajagaha." “Suppose I were to succeed in 
making him return to the world; what would you do for me?" "We 
would make you mistress of all the wealth of this household.” “Very 
well, give me my expenses.’’ And taking the amount of her expenses, she 
surrounded ber^ with a large retinue and went to Rajagaha. 

Taking note of the street in which the Elder waa accustomed to make 
lusrDufi^ fbralzns, she obtained a house in this street and took her ^bode 
therein. And early in the morning sbe prepared choice food, and when 
the Elder entered the street to make his round for alms, she gave him 
alms. After a few days had passed, sbe said to him, "Reverend Sir, sit 
down right here and eat your meal" So saying, she ofiered to cake the 
bowl, and the Elder yielded bis bowl willingly. Then the served him 
with choice fiood, and having so done,, said to bim, "Reverend Sir, right 
here Is the most ddightful spot to whi^ you could come on your rounds 
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for alms." F« a few days she endeed him » m ofl the veranda, and there 
provided him with choice food. 

Nest she won the favor of some small boys by treatiog them with 
cakes> and said to them> "See here, boys; wb^ the Elder comes to the 
house, you come too. And when you come, kick up the dust. And even i£ 
I tell you to stop, pay no attention to what I say." So on the following 
day, while the Elder was eating his meal, the boys came to the house and 
kicked up the dust. And when the mistress of the house told them to stop, 
they paid no attention to what she said. On the next day she said to the 
Elder, "Reverend Sir, these boys keep coming here and kicking up the 
dust, and, even when 1 tell them to stop, pay no attention to what I say; 
sit inside of the house." For a few days she seated him inside of the house 
and there provided him with choice food. Then she treated the boys again 
and said to them, "Boys, while the Elder is eating his meal, make a loud 
noise. And even if 1 1^ you to stop, pay no attention to what I say." The 
boys did as they were told. 

On the following day she said to the Elder, "Reverend Sir, the noise in 
this place is unbearable. In spice of all 1 do to scop them, these boys pay 
no attention to what I ny; sit on the upper floor of the mansion.” The 
Elder gave his consent. She then climbed to the top of the mansion, mak* 
ing the Elder precede her, and closing the door afecr her. Now the Elder 
had taken upon himself the strict obligation to receive alms only by 
making an unbroken round from door to door. But in spice of this fact, 
so flrmly bound was he by the bonds of che craving of taste that he com* 
plied with her suggestion and climbed to the topmost floor of the seven- 
storied mansion. The woman provided che Elder with a seat. 

In forty way^ fnend Punoamukha, does a woman accost a man: She 
yawns, she bows down, she makes amorous gestures, she pretends to be 
abashed, she rubs che nails of one hand or foot with the nails of che ocher 
band or foot, she places one foot on another foot, she scratches on che 
ground with a stick. She causes her boy to leap up, she causes her boy to 
leap down, she dallies with her boy and makes him dally with her, she 
kisses him and makes him kiss her, she cab food and makes him eat food, 
she gives and begs for gifts, she imitates whatever he does. She calks In a 
loud tone, she talks in a low tone; she talks as in public, she talks as in 
private. While dancing, singing, playing musical instrumenb, weeping, 
making amorous gestures, adorning herself, she laughs and looks. She 
sways her hips, she jiggles her waist-gear, uncovers her thigh, covers her 
thigh, displays her breast, displays her armpit, and displays her navel. 
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She buries the pupils of her «7CS»Iife her eyebrow?, scratches her lips, aod 
dingles her tongue. She takes ofi her Ioin<loth, puts on her loin'Clodi, 
oH her turban, and puts on her turban. 

Thus did that woman employ all the derices of a woman, all the graces 
of a woman. And standing before the Elder, she redted the following 
Stanza, 

Dyed in lac and clad in slippers are (be feet of a harlot. 

You are you:^ and you are rmne; 1 am young and I am yours. 

We wiU both rerire from the world later on, and lean on a staff. 

Thought the Elder, “AlasI I have committed a grievous rini 1 did not 
conrider what I was doing.” And he was deeply moved. At that moment 
the Teacher, although seated within Jetavana, forty-hve leagues distant, 
saw the whole affair and smiled. Elder Ananda asked him, ^'Reverend 
Sir, what is the cause, whai Is the occasion of your smiling ? ” “Ananda, in 
the city of Rajagaha, on the topmost door of a seven-storied palace, there 
is a battle on be^een the monk C)cean-of-&oauty and a harlot.” ''Who is 
going to win. Reverend Sir, and who is going to lose?" The Teacher 
replied, “Ananda, Ocean-of-Beauty is going to win, and the harlot is 
going to lose.” Having thus proclaimed that the Elder would win the 
victory, die Teacher, remaining seated where he was, sent forth a lumi¬ 
nous image oi himself and said, “Monk, renounce both lusts and free 
yourself from derire.” So saying, be pronounced the following Stanza, 

Whoever io world renounces lusts, whoever abandons the hou se life 
siad retiits from the world, 

Whoever has extinguished the essence of lust, such a [ call a Brahman.* 
*Tlu verse is is tbeXXU 78 M^^,of vloch the porj b wld as a "eesuneatarr.” 
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